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SAINT AUGUSTINE. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


HE fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo has brought indisputable evidence, 
from all over the world, of his living power upon the 
minds and hearts of men, and has revealed him as one 
of the few great figures that the mists of time are 
unable to drown or even to obscure. Origen and 
Tertullian are 
distant luminaries 
are known to 
astronomers; but 
the power of 
St. Augustine is 
known and felt as 
the influence of 
the sun is known 
and felt by a man 
walking through 
the fields in 
spring-time. That 
marvellous book, 
the ‘‘Confes- 
sions,” enables us 
to know him 
more intimately 
than we know 
most of our con- 
temporaries. It 
is not only the 
fountain-head of 
all the _ subse- 
quent attempts 
at self-revelation 
in literature, but 
it is the supreme 
example. It is by 
far the subtlest and also by far the most honest of them 
all, because it is inspired throughout by the most 
passionate and profound desire of human nature—the 
desire for truth and the search for God. The great 
saying in the opening paragraph—‘ Thou hast made 
us for Thyself: our hearts are restless till they rest 
in Thee ’—was supremely true of Augustine himself, 
both as sinner and saint, as pleasure-seeker and athlete 
of the intellect; and the “ Confessions” hold our 
attention as a great piece of music holds them—because 
this tremendous motif throbs through the whole, as 
the Pilgrim’s March throbs through the fever of the 
Venusberg in Wagner’s “ Tannhauser.” 
It is the same motif that (applied to the lives of 


SACA) DOCTOR PARI SINVS: ET INGENS 
GEMIGN. FAMA DECVSQYE SOL! 
DOMINICVS SACELIVA 
INSIGNEN [VSSIT PINGERE BENOTIVM- 


nations instead of to his own life) inspired that first 
real attempt at a philosophy of history—‘ The City 
of God.” There are few more moving moments in the 
annals of the world than that in which St. Augustine, 
when the pagan civilisation of the Roman Empire was 
going down in ruins all around him, took up his pen 
and wrote of that 
other City, eternal 
in the heavens, 
and its outposts, 
militant here on 
earth. 

The volume of 
essays entitled 
“A Monument to 
St. Augustine,” 
which Messrs, 
Sheed & Ward 
have now pub- 
lished to celebrate 
his fifteen cen- 
turies, deals with 
many aspects of 
his life and 
thought. The 
opening essay on 
St. Augustine and 
his age is by 
Mr. Christopher 
Dawson, the 
author of that 
remarkable book, 


Saint Augustine Leaves Rome for Milan, “* Progress and 


From the painting by Benozzo Gozzoli, in the Church of 
Saint Augustine, San Gimignano. Photo: Alinari. 


From “ Saint Augustine,” by Giovanni Papini (Hodder & Stoughton). 


Religion.” Mr. 
Dawson divides 
his essay into two 
sections, the ‘‘ Dying World” and the “City of God,” 
and (while he never departs from his subject, and is 
content to illuminate the period with which he is dealing) 
no intelligent reader can fail to catch the many reflec- 
tions which touch the danger-points in our own age. 
The ancient signs are here—a material progress that 
has outstripped the ethical and the spiritual ; a popula- 
tion that to a great extent has lost the most elementary 
ideas of religion, and is kept from chaos chiefly by 
customs that are merely survivals of a faith that has 
been lost, and by the modern equivalents of “ bread 
and circuses.” 

“The democratic principle of the right of the citizen 
to be fed and amused at the expense of the State 
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had been carried to its extreme conclusion. The corn 
dole involved a vast organisation . . . the free distribu- 
tion of other articles such as oil, rice and bacon were 
added to the corn dole. Distributions (of money) were 
made to between 200,000 and 320,000 persons. No less 
important was the amusement of the people. The 
games of the circus involved enormous expenditure. 
. . » The Colosseum was created to serve the brutal 
amusements of the Roman populace. But the most 
characteristic amusements are the therme. . . . They 
were not mere public baths, 
but true palaces for the people. 
But from the moral and 
spiritual point of view it was 
less satisfactory. . . . Its ulti- 
mate end was the satisfaction 
of corporate selfishness. The 
religious element in ancient 
culture had almost dis- 
appeared.” And with that 
disappearance, as St. Cyprian 
wrote, “uprightness in the 
forum, skill in the arts, 
discipline in morals” were 
disappearing also. Amidst this 
universal disintegration, St. 
Augustine, for whom “ the 
existing order of things had no 
finality,” was rapt in the con- 
sideration of another State. 
Mr. Dawson’s subtle and pro- 
found essay should form an 
admirable antidote to the 
shallow irony of those chapters 
from Gibbon which have 
recently been detached from 
their context and published 
separately at the price of one 
shilling, for the benefit of 
“ thinkers’ on railway journeys, and in the hope of 
speeding the parting Guest—the Christ that has so 
long inhabited the deeper regions of the soul of man. 
Among the other essays there is an extremely interest- 
ing discussion of the relation of St. Augustine to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, by M. Jacques Maritain; a notable 
exposition of St. Augustine’s Life and Character, by 
C. C. Martindale ; and a beautiful and profound exposi- 
tion of St. Augustine’s philosophy by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
The philosophy of St. Augustine has been overshadowed 
by other aspects of his life. But if it be the business of 
philosophy to discover the ultimate realities, and to 
illuminate man’s destiny, the little volume of the 
“ Confessions ”’ is of greater value than all the Dialogues 


From “ The Romance of the British Voluntary Hospital Movement.” 
By A. Delbert Evans and L. G, Redmond Howard (Hutchinson). 


of Plato; and the whole of Plato’s Republic has less 
significance than a single chapter in St. Augustine’s 
“City of God.” It is true that St. Augustine “took what 
he found ” in the philosophy of Neo-Platonism ; but in 
his use of it he develops it to ends beyond the reach 
of paganism. It assumes a new meaning, as the facts 
of nature assumed a new meaning in the light of Newton’s 
discovery ; and again it was the “ gift of the Spirit 
in the might of love ” that “‘ renewed the whole expanse 
of knowledge.’’ His lack of system is more than 
compensated by the fact that 
in the ‘‘ Confessions” he is 
giving us the record of his 
own difficulties and his con- 
quest of them ; for this method 
has its own unity, and there 
is a strange likeness between 
his gropings and those of the 
intellectual world of to-day. 
“The Higher Pantheism ”’ for 
instance is often little more 
than that early error of St. 
Augustine himself, of which 
he says: ‘‘ Thee, O Lord, I 
imagined environing and pene- 
trating Thy creation, as if 
there were a boundless sea 
through unmeasured space, 
and it contained within it some 
sponge, huge, but bounded ; 
and that sponge, in all its 
parts, filled from the boundless 

St. Augustine’s own exami- 
nation of that vague concep- 
tion (which was not too 
elementary however for Words- 
worth and Shelley at times) 
might be illuminating to the 
present generation, especially in conjunction with the 
great passages on Time and Memory and Thought, 
which has “no parts or magnitude.” 

“And I entered into my inward self (Thou being 
my Guide), and beheld with the eye of my soul, above 
my mind, the Light Unchangeable. Not this ordinary 
light, which all flesh may look upon, nor as it were a 
greater of the same kind. Not such was this light, 
but other, far other from all these. Nor was It above 
my soul, as oil is above water, or the sky above the 
earth ; but it was above my soul because It made 
me. He that knows the truth, knows what that Light 
is, and he that knows It knows eternity. Love knows 
that Light.” 


Saint Augustine. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT 
AUGUSTINE.* 


We welcome this new edition from the Medici Press. 
Though fifteen centuries stand between us and the death 
of St. Augustine, the Confessions are as modern as the 
seventh chapter of Romans or the fifty-first Psalm. One 
comes to Augustine with all manner of purposes in mind, 
sometimes seeking the lover of words and a master crafts- 
man in their use, or we come to these Confessions as the 


supreme diagnosis of the soul’s diseases. Very soon how- 
ever this great interpreter of the soul has his own way 
with us and bends us to his imperious will. Gradually we 
descend with him into the inferno of darkness and tumult 
and fire, and walk the dolorous way to light appointed for 
his feet ; or we can take another line in this rich country 
and follow the keen, flashing curiosity of this master mind 
as it tested this philosophy and that creed, battling through 
the years to find that light and truth which only came as a 
revelation from the Father. 


* “The Confessions of St. Augustine.” 8 coloured illustrations; 5s. (Medici Society.) 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE: SINNER, SAVANT AND SAINT.* 


By R. Brrcw HOyLe. 


HE great saint of Hippo seldom figures in English 
literature. Newman, in his novel “ Callista,” 
preferred the North Africa of Cyprian’s time—a century 
before Augustine flourished. In “ Hypatia”’ Charles 
Kingsley gave a delightful sketch of the saint in his 
old age, and whetted the appetite for more by his hint at 
early struggles to 
subdue the flesh, 
which make “ The 
Confessions of St. 
Augustine” one of 
the great works of 
the world, and the 
first in time of a 
large library of 
“intimate journals.” 
In this year which 
witnesses the 
fifteenth centenary 
of Augustine’s death 
(August 28th), 
several books have 
appeared on Augus- 
tine in English: 
one, by Miss Eleanor 
McDougall, deals 
with the bhakti, 
devotion to God, 
and seeks to in- 
terpret the fiery 
North African to the 
Indian mind ; this, 
on our table, by 
Papini, depicts the 
very human being, 
with all his failings, 
struggles, toils and 
ultimate victory. 
Signor Papini 
has many quali- 
fications for the 
task of writing 
what we venture 
to predict will be 
the standard life 
of St. Augustine. His own warm, passionate nature 
is akin to that of the Numidian; he has gone through 
a.similar experience, as his autobiography witnesses, 
in his ascent from an Inferno of passion, through a 
Purgatory to a “second birth.’ He has the gift of 
style and glowing enthusiasm for his hero. “ At first 
I admired him as a writer; I now love him as a son 
loves a father, and venerate him as every Christian 
venerates a saint.’’ His full-length portrait of Augus- 
tine is not an idealised, imaginary romance ; it is based 
on facts, documented throughout ; the “ Confessions ” 
are cited literally, and Papini has rendered great service 
by extracting from that ‘‘ Epistle to God,” as he happily 


* Saint Augustine.” 


By Giovanni Papini. Translated by 
Mary Prichard Agnetti. 


12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


From “ Saint Augustine,” by Giovanni Papini (Hodder & Stoughton). 


styles the ‘‘ Confessions,” the dramatic career of one 
equally great as a sinner, savant, saint, mystic and 
theologian. And yet there is romance enough in this 
life passed between North Africa and Italy in the 
generation which saw Rome fall before the hordes of 
Goths. Papini’s aim has been “ to write the story of 
a soul,” and he has 
done it superbly. 
His book is as 
fascinating as a 
novel, as accurate 
as any historian 
could wish; it 
probes the inner 
mind with the skill 
of a psychoanalyst, 
and touches the 
springs of the 
deepest feelings. 

Signor Papini 
makes no claim 
to be a theologian, 
though the  theo- 
logian will find safe 
guidance to and 
through the vast 
tomes which embody 
the titanic output 
of the greatest of 
Latin fathers. Skil- 
ful use has been 
made of Freud’s 
studies in psycho- 
analysis to elucidate 
Augustine’s sexual 
perversions. Per- 
haps enough use 
has not been made 
of the _ influence 
of Tertullian’s 
ascetic Montanistic 
views in shaping 
Augustine’s Christ- 
ian survey of his 
pagan past. It is 
interesting to see that Dean Inge, in his latest book, 
takes a different view from Papini (‘‘ Christian 
Ethics and Modern Problems,” p. g9f). And on the 
question whether Augustine the Christian still retained 
his Neo-platonist doctrines as a basis and preparation 
for Christian theology, Papini and Dean Inge differ 
considerably. 

This book is more than a biography. It is a vivid 
picture on a large canvas of a great epoch in history. 
Great characters, like St. Ambrose, Victorinus Afer, 
Faustus and especially Augustine’s equally famous 
mother, St. Monica, are etched to the life. Great 
systems of thought—Manicheism, Neo-platonism, the 
New Academy and nascent Christian theology—are 
presented clearly in their actions and reactions upon one 


Saint Augustine. 


From the painting by Botticelli, in the Chiesa 
d’Ognisante, Florence. Photo: Alinari. 
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another as_ they 
clash in the soul 
of the man who 
is the meeting- 
point of all the 
forces at work in 
a stirring age. 
The closing 
chapter which 
describes the 
greatness of 
Augustine is very 
striking. It will 
stand alongside of 
Harnack’s famous 
tribute in the 
‘‘History of 
Dogma” as the 
Roman Catholic 
view painted with 
the brush of 
genius. Even the 
dour Protestant, 
like Dean Inge, 
will enjoy the 
reading of this 
life of a “ whole 
man, a_ universal 
man,” one who 
“is first a sinner 
and then a saint; 
first a professor and then a pastor; afterwards 
at the same time a cenobite and an executive (as 
bishop), a poet and a rationalist, a dialectician and a 


From the painting by Benozzo Gozzoli, in the Church 
of Saint Augustine, San Gimignano. Photo: Alinari. 


From “Saint Augustine,” by Giovanni Papini (Hodder & Stoughton). 


romantic, a_ tra- 
ditionalist and a 
revolutionary, an 
eloquent rhetoric- 
ian and a popular 
orator.” We 
add, a great lover 
of woman and 
God. 

The translator 
has done her 
work well, though 
at times the 
Latinisms are 
found hardto 
translate into 
simple English. 
The bibliography, 
as was to be 
expected, is al- 
most confined to 
Roman Catholic 
works, French 
and Italian; little 
use has been made 
of German re- 
Death of Saint Monica. search or of 
Anglican patristic 
study. Most 
helpful is the de- 
tailed chronology 
of the life and times of Augustine, and the index is 
full—an excellent guide into a vast  treasure-house. 
The illustrations also add charm to a delightful book. 


THE INHIBITIONS OF BERNARD SHAW.* 


By R. RoBERTs. 


I. 


T would puzzle, I think, the most determined of 
| psychologists if he were asked to classify Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, using for that purpose the fashionable 
categories of extravert and introvert. He is obviously 
interested in himself; he has never written a book, 
not even a Fabian tract, into which he does not enter ; 
yet no one would call him an introspective, in the 
sense that epithet can be applied to Montaigne or 
Rousseau. He is the object rather than the subject of 
his books; and few authors have written so much 
about themselves and yet left so slight an impression 
of genuine self-analysis. Here he meets for a moment 
a very different Irishman, Mr. George Moore, for 
whom George Moore has always been one of the most 
remarkable events in modern history. The resemblance 
closes though very quickly ; the Moore which interests 
George Moore is the Moore of gossip, of amorous adven- 
ture or invention, of friendliness, of small-talk, of places, 
plain or preposterous. The Shaw which interests Bernard 
Shaw is the intellectual Shaw, the thinker, the reformer, 
the economist—a Shaw almost it might seem without any 
distinct position in place and time, a Shaw with scarcely 


* “The Works of Bernard Shaw.” £31 10s. 
(Constable.) 


31 vols. 


any merely friendly relationships. We know of course 
that he is a vegetarian, that he has views on doctors, 
married life, children, Ireland, phonetics, printing, 
world-politics and half a hundred other things. He has 
views—but has he any habits? He has convictions, 
and can transform a prejudice into a principle with a 
swiftness and dexterity that an ecclesiastic might envy. 
If he is capricious, one suspects that he is generally 
aware of it; and even chaos takes on a formal pattern 
when Mr. Shaw observes it. 

Yet one knows perfectly well that, as Mr. Shaw is 
human, is a great dramatist and especially a great 
comic writer, he cannot always be entirely reasonable ; 
not all his views can be traced to a purely intellectual 
origin. There are traces in some earlier essays that 
Shaw knows how he has made out of an accident, a 
mere circumstance, something which assumes a sort 
of organic connection with his personality ; all men do 
this, but in the self-defence of forgetfulness most men 
are unaware. The little habits of thought which have 
grown in them, because when in infancy or childhood 
they gave hospitality to some purely nervous reaction, 
become so much a part of them that they forget alto- 
gether the first beginnings. Men as a rule desire 
nothing less than a continued freedom of choice, and 
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so will pretend that some trait, long ago encouraged and 
adopted, is a part of their make-up, something as 
natural as the colour of the eyes or the shape of the 
head. Mr. Shaw generally thinks of himself as one clear 
unity, a Prince Rupert’s drop of the human race, that 
can have nothing taken from it, but must be received 
or shattered as a whole. Yet there are as I say faint 
indications—in the preface to “‘ Getting Married,” in 
the preface to “ Misalliance ’’—that after all once there 
was a time when, although the son of George and 
Catherine Shaw was in existence, George Bernard Shaw 
was not. The hints in these earlier prefaces are now 
confirmed and enlarged in the long autobiographical 
fragment which Mr. Shaw 
has published as an intro- 
duction to his first novel, 
‘“‘Immaturity,’’ now 
issued in the limited 
collected edition of his 
works. 
This essay is one of 
the finest pieces of 
writing that Mr. Shaw 
has achieved. It has all 
his directness and force, 
it has humour, rare des- 
criptive power, and it has 
as well a tenderness and a 
mellow wisdom which are 
not always thought of as 
characteristic of him, in 
spite of their not infre- 
quent recurrence in his 
later work. Among the 
few points of resemblance 
between Shakespeare and 
Mr. Shaw, one is evident. 
A friend of mine once 
complained sadly that the 
play of “‘ Henry VIII” 
had a great deal of rubble 
and brickbats in it ; there 
are few plays of Mr. 
Shaw’s of which that is 
not true; and if for 
rubble and brickbats we 
read red herrings and cats’-cradles, there is a good deal 
in the essays. This autobiographical piece has none. 


II, 


““My able and flourishing friend A. tells me that he 
knows what poverty is and what drink is: was he not 
brought up in the Borough by a drunken mother? B., roll- 
ing in wealth, tells me that when he was a boy he had meat 
only twice a year. C., wallowing in fame, calls me a snob, 
after gleefully narrating his experiences in the kitchen of 
his father’s small shop, and how he was enabled to study 
country house society by a childish privilege of visiting the 
servants’ hall. How easily I cap these zests to success by 
the simple statement that my father was second cousin 
to a baronet, and my mother the daughter of a country 
gentleman whose rule was, when in difficulties, mortgage. 
That was my sort of poverty. The Shaws were younger 
sons from the beginning as I shall show when I reveal my 
full pedigree. Even the baronetcy was founded on the 
fortune of a fifth son who came to Dublin and made that 


city his oyster. Let who will preen himself on his Mother 
Hubbard’s bare cupboard and play for sympathy as an 
upstart: I was a downstart and the son of a downstart. 
But for the accident of a lucrative talent I should to-day 
be poorer than Spinoza; for he at least knew how to grind 
lenses, whereas I could not afford to learn any art. Luckily 
Nature taught me one. 

‘“ This social dégringolade never stops in these islands. It 
produces a class which deserves a history all to itself. Do 
not talk of the middle class; the expression is meaning- 
less except when it is used by an economist to denote the 
man of business who stands in the middle between land 
and capital on the one hand, and labour on the other, and 
organises business for both. I sing my own class: the 
Shabby Genteel, the Poor Relation, the Gentlemen who 
are no Gentlemen.” 

Those who can read 
that extract with imagi- 
native intelligence will 
immediately get a new 
light on the plays and 
the character of its author. 
Has it ever been noticed 
that except for a few 
adventurers, such as 
Undershaft in “ Major 
Barbara” and John 
Tarleton in “ Misalli- 
ance”’ there are no 
business men in Shaw’s 
plays? There is the 
tragi-comic sketch of the 
wretched clerk in “ Mis- 
alliance,” with his class- 
consciousness, his bitter 
desire for revenge, his 
pitiable incompetence, a 
figure that has no parallel 
in the rest of Shaw’s 
theatre. If we would 
realise how vast a change 
has occurred in the 
thought of revolutionists 
in the last hundred years, 
compare this miserable, 
farcical little fellow with 

Bernard Shaw. the drab melodrama 
of Godwin’s “Caleb 
Williams” or the flashy melodrama of Lytton’s “‘ Eugene 
Aram.” Ofcourse Mr. Shaw’s avoidance of the English 
middle class does not spring from snobbishness, however 
deeply unconscious; it springs partly from his early Irish 
environment and partly from this other fact, however 
little importance he may have attached to it, that he was 
a downstart. The world, society, had nothing to give 
him ; for everything that could be given was his by 
right, only, by misfortune and for the moment, in- 
sufficiently realised. Mr. Shaw’s real dislike of that 
great bulk of the English people is not then purely 
economic ; it has its roots in more obscure sources, 
and is something beyond the control even of Mr. 
Shaw. 

For one learns from this preface that, controlled and 
controlling as Mr. Shaw is, there are certain things 
outside even his power of regularising. One of the 
most evident characteristics of his theatre is the 
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fear and absence of every emotion, and the extra- 
ordinary unsentimental and untruthful attitude to the 
family and even: to friendship. Where most novelists 
and playwrights make a story out of a growing attach- 
ment, Mr. Shaw tends to give the history of a detach- 
ment. In “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” in ‘“‘ You Never 
Can Tell,” in “Man and Superman,” in ‘‘ The Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” in ‘“‘ Heartbreak House ”’ the drama consists 
largely in the successful escape from or avoidance of 
personal relationships. The violent, almost biological 
progress of the love-affairs is no contradiction of this, for 
to Mr. Shaw—even as to D. H. Lawrence—a love-affair 
need be little except an appetite, a habit and the hope 
of fidelity. It is true in “Getting Married” Mrs. 
George is given to speak a passage which might be 
interpreted as a confession of belief in some mystical 
view of love—but Mrs. George is almost as doubtful 
an oracle as Father Keegan. Even Joan, whose history 
is the record of the triumph of personality, wins in 
Mr. Shaw’s play less by personal contact than by the 
soundness of her instinct. She is a clubwoman rather 
than comrade. In many places, in the essays and in 
the plays, Mr. Shaw enormously exaggerates the difficulty 
of personal contact, of intimacy. No doubt for some 
neurasthenics the minor details of married life—the 
heat of a room, the degree a window should be open, the 
colour of the walls, the style of the furniture, the kind 
of pictures—may be mountains of almost insuperable 
conflict ; but most people find the clashes that occur 
when people are married occasions for learning, for con- 
cession and even for instruction. Now in this introduc- 


tion Mr. Shaw has solved the problem of why he so . 


over-emphasises the troubles that come when a family 
lives together. He writes with simplicity and dignity, 
and he writes what only he has a right to tell us. It 
should be emphasised that he has that right, and that 
he has exercised it decently and humanely ; there is 
much in the other passages about his father that show 
him not at all incapable of appreciating in him many 
traits which to the youthful, Puritan Shaw could not 


atone for the one grave fault and for its consequences 
in the home : 


“Unfortunately or fortunately (it all depends on how 
you look at it) my father had a habit which eventually 
closed all doors to him, and consequently to my mother, 
who could not very well be invited without him. If you 
asked him to dinner or to a party, he was not always quite 
sober when he arrived ;_ and he was invariably scandalously 
drunk when he left. Now a convivial drunkard may be 
exhilarating in convivial company. Even a quarrelsome 
or boastful drunkard may be found entertaining by people 
who are not particular. But a miserable drunkard—and 
my father, in theory a teetotaller, was racked with shame 
and remorse even in his cups—is unbearable. We were 
finally dropped socially. After my early childhood I cannot 
remember ever paying a visit to a relative’s house. If my 
mother and father had dined out, or gone to a party, their 


children would have been much more astonished than if 
the house had caught fire.”’ 


Some exceptionally stupid people, whose eye for 
sensation is so trained that they can see nothing really 
sensational—like people who light a magnesium flare 
to look at a picture-gallery of masterpieces—missed 
altogether the passion behind these quiet sentences. 
There is a sensation here ; but it is not that Mr. Shaw’s 
father was a drunkard; it is that Mr. Shaw owes to 


that unhappy fact many of his most conspicuous traits. 
His pride, his sensitiveness, his quickness, his sympathy 
for women, his hatred of obligatory intimacy, his deep 
distrust of emotionalism, his horror of exaggeration, 
and perhaps his firm belief in conversion (as seen in 
“The Devil’s Disciple’? and ‘“ The Showing-up of 
Blanco Posnet ’’)—all these may, I think, be traced to 
his efforts as a boy to cope with a domestic situation 
than which none can be more difficult, more poignant, 
more heartbreaking. 


III. 


As I re-read passages from the early novels, and 
looked through those of the plays which have been 
issued in this series, I was once again struck with the 
truth of Mr. Chesterton’s diagnosis of Mr. Shaw as a 
Puritan. Neither he nor I, in spite of our grave dis- 
sensions from that religion, could use the word 
Puritanism as a term of abuse or contempt. It is a 
philosophy found equally among Catholics as among 
Protestants, and found before the days of Christendom, 
in the thought of Plato. It consists fundamentally, 
if we do not consider its minor accretions, in a belief 
that many natural things are so dangerous as to be 
better avoided. Occasionally it slips over, and its 
advocates are betrayed into the Manichean heresy ; but 
often Puritanism stops short of that, though too often 
it stops short only by loading human nature with that 
vileness which the Manichees ascribed to the natural 
order altogether, whether in men or other created things. 
Puritanism at its best is merely a form of asceticism, 
a way of life, but is based on the indubitable fact that 
one cannot have one thing in life, or follow one road, 
without avoiding some contrary thing or some opposite 
road. The real trouble with a great deal of modern 
literature, especially modern fiction, is that the authors 
assume that certain incompatible things are incom- 
patible only because their grumpy elders say they are ; 
they refuse to believe in the genuine incompatibility 
imposed on us by natural conditions. To take a simple 
instance: It is not possible to swim for an hour in the 
open sea and keep dry ; yet out of the novels published 
to-day about modern young people, I should say quite 
half refuse to recognise this quite elementary fact. 
Then it is too often assumed that there is only one kind 
of positive experience, experience that entails obvious 
and rather sudden changes. Many novelists write as 
though the loss of virginity by a young man or a young 
woman must always be an astounding and valuable 
experience, while the preservation of virginity is treated 
as if it were a mere deprivation. The truth is of course 
that both* experiences may be thrilling to those who 
are capable of really intense emotion. Christina 
Rossetti experiences as much as Elizabeth Browning, 
and Gerard Hopkins as much as Coventry Patmore. 
Indeed, if one takes the history of the great artists, 
one will always find a strong element of asceticism, a 
recognition of the truth that what one has, one has to 
buy. “ Take what you want, says God; and pay for 
it.” So wrote Emerson; and there is something in 
Shaw’s philosophy—its self-reliance, its belief in a 
Cosmic power, that makes him akin to the transcen- 
dental philosopher. His work stands as a grave reminder 
in an age which is more flippant and less entertaining 
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than he, that without discipline, without deliberate 
intellectual purpose no great art can have that noble 
astringent quality which will enable it to defy the 
destructive work of the ages. In the future some 
critics may find Shaw’s work dry, perverse, eccentric, 


opinionated—but they will never find it corrupt; it 
will preserve that high quality of immarcesibility that 
is the reward of those who have never betrayed the 
reason, who have followed dialectic brilliantly and with 
patience. 


WITH BERNARD SHAW AT MALVERN. 


By Horace Sulpp. 


ae 


HY Malvern ? ” queries the confirmed Pelmanist, 

seeking some association of idea between the 
little spa town and the dramatist whose Festival has 
become an annual event there. Nobody seems to know. 
One may surmise the enterprise of a municipality with 
enough enthusiasm for the township to lay themselves 
out to encourage the scheme, and the enterprise of a 
group with enough enthusiasm for the theatre to acquire 
a fine modern play- 
house and to use 
it for worth-while 
drama. There may 
have been links with 
Sir Barry Jackson, 
or even with Shaw 
himself; but how 
and why the Festival 
happened matters 
little beside the main 
fact that for some 
precious weeks this 
August Malvern was 
the centre of modern 
English dramatic life, 
with Shaw in the 
flesh as one of the 
happy spectacles of 
its] streets, and a 
well-produced _reper- 
toire of his plays as 
the chief spectacle of 
its theatre. 

It is a happy idea. 
Here in England we 
have far too little of 
that Festival spirit 
which draws us in 
thousands to Salz- 
burg, Bayreuth or 
Oberammergau. 
Stratford has a 
certain vogue, 
but it is chiefly 
with American, 
Continental and Colonial visitors. Next year, when 
its new theatre is ready, it may make a new bid for 
support, and it may work in well with its near, new 
rival. Malvern from the beginning has attracted the 
“right ’’ people—a term which does not connote the 
élite plutocracy of the Riviera, but the more conspicuous 
intelligentsia whose opinions somehow percolate to the 
great mass of thinking people and ensure lasting success 
for such a venture. The schoolgirls who haunt the 
doors of the theatre armed with autograph albums must 


Portrait by Pollard Crowther 
taken at Malvern during 
the Festival. 
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Sir Barry Jackson, George Bernard Shaw, 
Madame Navarro, Madame Navarro’s son. 
(From right to !eft). 


get a surprising ‘“‘ bag,” especially as they have been 
heard to ask, ‘‘ Is that one of them ? ” as they swooped 
down upon potential prey. Since among “ them ”’ how- 
ever could be numbered such folk as Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Cedric Hardwicke, 
Rudolf Besier, Rutland Boughton and Lilian Bayliss 
(to take names at random), the wide-net method 
of collecting was probably justified. 

Presiding spirit 
over all this, Shaw 
himself continues to 
demonstrate his 
abundant and pro- 
tracted youth. One 
sees him laughingly 
playing hide-and-seek 
with Pollard 
‘Crowther’s invincible 
camera as he dodges 
it round the pillar of 
the portico; or 
striding down to 
the jolly bathing pool 
for a morning dip; 
dashing round from 
his hotel to a 
rehearsal; or en- 
joying the plays, 
clad in that wonder- 
ful ancient-mariner 
costume with its 
surmounting cloth cap 
which he has decreed 
for himself as correct 
evening wear. His 
laugh and _ presence 
fills the lobby in the 
intervals, and only the 
giant person of his 
fellow-dramatist, 
Rudolf Besier, seems 
able to stand along 
with that upright 
figure. All of which 
personalia would rightly belong only to the febrile 
mentality of the popular gossip columns were it not 
that Shaw’s seventy-four-years-old youth is the trium- 
phant vindication of his theories—those theories of 
vegetarianism, abstinence and general direction towards 
He-ancientry which are regarded with such repugnance 
by the average even mildly sensuous man. 

If one were asked for one word which would give the 
key-note to both the man and his work it would be the 
word health. He sees civilisation, as we have allowed 
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it to happen, as a sick thing; and almost everything 
he writes is directed to its healing. At Malvern we were 
able to sense something of the totality of that work 
because the plays chosen were spread over the whole 
of his career, from ‘‘ Widowers’ Houses,” his first tilt 
at the rottenness, the ignorance and shams of economic 
life, to “‘ The Apple Cart,” his last tilt at the rottenness, 
ignorance and shams of political life. ‘‘ Candida,” 
“ Getting Married,” ‘‘ The Admirable Bashville,”’ ‘‘ The 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets’ and ‘‘ Heartbreak House ” 
were the other Shaw productions during this remarkable 
fortnight, and during their passage the process of sham- 
baiting continued without interruption. Excellently 
suited to the Shavian atmosphere, Rudolf Besier’s play, 
“ The Barretts of Wimpole Street,”’ earns the high praise 
of being worthy to be the novelty of this year’s Festival. 
We went to it expecting to be charmed by the senti- 
mental idyll of the Browning love romance ; we left it 
realising that we had witnessed the indictment of an era. 
It took its spiritual place in the midst of the cycle of 
Shaw’s plays inasmuch as here too we saw the triumph 
of mental and bodily health over an existence warped 
and wasted by sham thinking and living. 

Three things stand out from any broad consideration 
of Shaw’s work. One is his extraordinary consistency ; 
the next is his terrifying sincerity ; the third is his 
constructiveness as a thinker. By an irony worthy of 
his own pen he has become in the popular imagination 
the symbol of exactly the reverse qualities. Amusing 
enough, but destructive and inconsequent as is the 
privilege of jesters; thus the popular press have pre- 
sented him. Sentences of typical Irish wit, taken from 
their significant context in his writing and in his lectures, 
have contributed to that portrait ; inability to under- 
stand the meaning of the plays and hasty criticism of 
first performances; the very fundamentalism of his 
ideas ; acceptance of the least important and neglect 
of the greater works: these things have all played their 
part in creating the popular press view of the dramatist 
and his work. 

That view is not only wrong—it is the reverse of the 
truth. Yet the truth does not prevent him being the 
finest comedy writer living, with a fund of wit and 
humour which keeps an audience shaking with laughter. 
Nor does it deny that the laughter is that of an iconoclast 
toppling over the gods of this world and revealing their 
feet of clay. We shall miss much of the quality of Shaw 
if we miss that humour ; we shall miss even more if we 
allow our minds to stop at it. For beyond stands the 
constructive thinker anxious to create real things in 
place of those he has overthrown. 

In economics, equality of income; in religion and 
philosophy, evolution along the lines of the doctrines 
of Lamarck ; in social life, the belief which Emerson 
expressed when he said, “An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man”’; in personal life, 
control and direction: these things Shaw has never 
ceased to believe nor omitted to advocate. They are 
great things which would shake society to its founda- 
tions, and demand an austerity in our personal lives 
such as few of us are willing to adopt ; that is why it is 
so much easier to reject them and take refuge in the 
false idea that he is a sentimentalist, self-publicist, 
paradox-monger and the world’s best jester. Which is 


the dishonest way of rejecting his ideas. But be 
warned—they are as dynamic as the explosive hoard 
which Shotover of “ Heartbreak House,” kept in the 
pit and which blew up the capitalist and the charlatan- 
burglar when the crash came. 

It was one of the thrills of Malvern that we were able 
to renew acquaintance with that particular play—Shaw’s 
greatest excursion into symbolism and, in its picture 
by metaphor of England and the War, one of the most 
significant of his dramas. When it came to London it 
went badly and ran for only six weeks. To-day... 
I wonder. There is a dash too much of the earnest 
Shaw in it for us to accept, even though we have followed 
the world in acknowledging his genius. 

Alongside enthusiasm for G. B. S. one often feels that 
he lacks a sense of beauty ; perhaps one should rather 
say he lacks an immediate sense of beauty. He sees it 
greatly, austerely, as Lilith’s speech at the end of the 
Methuselah Cycle proves. He seems a little impatient 
with it in its lesser manifestations; and, ultra-Puritan 
that he is, regards it as yet another of the snares of the 
flesh which must be excluded from that ideal “‘ seventh 
degree of concentration.”” For me the matter is aggra- 
vated by his treatment of poets, and in this connection 
I pray earnestly that his witnessing of the Browning play 
at Malvern will cure him of the vain imagination that 
the creation of poetry carries with it the last degree of 
neurosis. There may be poets like Eugene Marchbanks, 
but many of us have happier experiences of the race. 
At Malvern Marchbanks was made particularly tire- 
some, and although Derrick de Marney, who played the 
part, worked carefully the growing strength of the 
character, the first impression of weakness of the knees 
was impossible to throw off. If I may air another 
grumble, it is against Phyllis Neilson-Terry’s fashionable 
Candida. It may have been more her clothes than her 
acting, for a stage gown should express the character 
and not the.dressmaker’s art. It was interesting that 
the stage setting and the costumes were in the modes 
of to-day, and save for slight minor references the 
thirty-five-years-old play did not date at all. 

“Heartbreak House” is timeless while England 
stands where it did. Cedric Hardwicke’s performance 
as Shotover is masterly, and happily Sir Barry Jackson 
plans to give London playgoers another chance to ap- 
preciate this great play. The demand in it for directed 
effort, instead of prejudice and muddle, might be a leaf 
out of Mr. Wells’s book. The Malvern production of 
the play was one of the best things there, and as we get 
farther away from the circumstances which called this 
work into being, we are better able to realise the sweep 
of its views. Settled comfortably back again in our 
chairs in Heartbreak House or Horseback Hall, Shaw’s 
1906 tract for the times becomes a dire prophecy. 

It is not the purpose of this article however to give 
individual consideration to the plays. To the literary 
minded the opportunity of seeing both ‘“‘ The Admirable 
Bashville”’ and “ The Dark Lady” awakened old 
controversies about Elizabethan drama, but neither 
piece seems to lose anything in the passage of years. 
The National Theatre, for which the latter was an 
ingenious plea, remains a dream unfulfilled. Indeed 
it is one of the tragic facts about Shaw’s special pleadings 
that they have had so little apparent effect. Widowers’ 
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Houses still produce their rack rents; the marriage 
laws still stand where they did when the inimitable 
Mrs. George first went into her inspired trance in 1908 ; 
and the walls of Heartbreak House remain unshaken by 
passing bombs, whatever may have happened to the 
foundations. Shaw was only faintly right in thinking 
that the vicarage was blown up. 

In this matter of progress Rudolf Besier’s play was 
much more heartening, for, dealing with a period less 
than a century 
since, it showed a 
condition of things 
now passed away. 
We marvelled that 
nobody before Mr. 
Besier had seen the 
dramatic possibilities 
of the tempestuous 
advent of Robert 
Browning into the 
household where 
Edward Moulton 
Barrett tyrannised 
over his children in 
such amazing style. 
As the play de- 
veloped we realised 
that it might stand 
almost for a symbol 
of the coming of the 
new spirit into the 
gloom of Vic- 
torianism ; it seemed 
miraculous that such 
clear symbols could 
be taken straight 
from literary his- 
tory. 

In the five episodes 
staged in Elizabeth 
Barrett’s room we 
saw the whole 
tragedy of that 
repressive era: 
the father himself, 
whose Puritanism 
had become an 
obsession akin to madness; the six sons from whom 
independence and individuality had been long since 
crushed ; the daughter, Henrietta, with her passionate 
outbursts of revolt beaten back until she took refuge 
in the clandestine and in lying; the other daughter 
who had accepted her father’s will at his own valuation ; 
the cousin, that Victorian minx trading upon her baby 
face and simulated stupidity to secure a rich husband 
and get her own way in everything ; and finally Eliza- 
beth, exquisitely played by Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, 
with the quiet determination of the essentially free 
spirit. It may be that the play was at fault in its 
portrait of Robert Browning, for we were only shown 
the knight-errant breaking through all the inhibitions 
of that home, and the difficulties which stood between 
himself and his lady. There was little suggestion of 
the fineness of mentality which made the poet. On 


Martin Harvey as Blanco in 
“The Showing up of Blanco Posnet.” 


From “ The Book of Martin Harvey” (Henry Walker). 


the other hand, every touch given to Elizabeth revealed 
the nuances of her character. It was impossible to 
tell which were put in by the. author and which 
were the contribution of the actress, but the com- 
pleteness of the conception was a truly noteworthy 
creation. 

Watching the play, it seemed incredible to our 
modern generation that Edward Moulton Barrett could 
have existed. Had the author, with his awful hint of 
dark sex obsessions 
and repressed pas- 
sions for the pretty 
niece and even for 
Elizabeth herself, 
made him too much 
the ogre? The 
authentic biograph- 
ies paint an ugly 
picture, but it is 
more charitable to 
think of Besier’s 
portrait as the 
quintessence of a 
type. Thus we can 
justifiably expand 
the romance of the 
poetess into its 
wider dimension as 
the expression of 
the very spirit 
of true freedom; 
and see her delivery 
from the darkened 
sick-room into the 
sunlight of Italy 
as the triumph of 
that spirit. And 
thus—as a phase of 
the institution of the 
family, as a picture 
of a social era, 
as a study of the 
evolution of the 
human _ spirit 
towards health and 
enlightenment — 
“The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street” has its rightful place in this Shaw 
Festival. That it succeeds in being an idyll with more 
than one beautifully written love scene must also 
be recorded. It entered the Festival handicapped, 
for it had been hoped that Shaw himself would 
write another play; but it won its way immediately 
even against these odds, and remains an outstanding 
memory. 

With this venture at Malvern the whole idea of the 
dramatic Festival in England must stand or fall. It 
should both help and be helped by the presence of near- 
by Stratford-on-Avon. Certainly no pleasanter places 
could be found than these two. The situation of 
Malvern at the foot of its noble hills; its beautiful 
abbey ; its fine group of theatre, cinema, concert hall 
and pump-room on the terraces above the Priory Park ; 
the jolly alfresco life of the park itself—all these make 
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an ideal setting for a Festival. 


Add Sir Barry Jackson’s 
enthusiasm, Shaw’s own interest, the intellectual give 
and take of his drama, and the presence of the Shavian 


the world of the theatre. 


STUDIES 


HE six essays contained in this book do some- 

thing more than fill gaps, as they were designed 
to do, in Mr. Murry’s previous book, “ Keats and 
Shakespeare.’’ Three of them at least take us further 
into the creative depths of Keats’ being than any 
other essays which we have 
read. The secret of all 
profound interpretation lies 
in the critic’s capacity to 
feel his way to his subject’s 
creative centre. Only when 
he has achieved this (and 
how seldom it is achieved !) 
can he really understand the 
events which lie as it were 
on the circumference, because 
he recognises each as the 
necessary radiation of a 
unique spiritual force. And 
it is only by thus divining 
a life from within, instead 
of imposing in some degree 
our own order upon it from 
outside, that we can really 
come to experience it as a 
rounded whole, as a mani- 
festation of being divinely 
inevitable no less in its tragedy 
than in its triumph. 

In his essay on Keats’ 
declaration that “ Beauty 
is Truth,” Mr. Murry dis- 
cusses once again, with a 
concentrated depth of understanding, this faculty of 
entering into life with a passionless passion and an 
inspired disinterestedness, untainted by the slightest 
quiver of personal prejudice. ‘“‘ What words,” he 
writes, “can there be to describe this seeing of the 
world and of ourselves with a vision from which all 
passion has been dissolved away ; with a vision which 
is unclouded by any desire or any regret; by any 
belief or any anxiety: this moment of untroubled 
lucidity in which we are unmoved spectators of the 
great drama of human destiny.” 

And if occasionally in his ‘‘ Keats and Shakespeare ”’ 
a certain feverish subjectivity clouded the purity of his 
vision, in these essays he has humbled himself so 
sensitively to Keats, has exercised that imaginative 
insight which, as he says, is in its purity a love of the 
mind, that he comes as near being the poet whom he 
interprets as any critic could. In short he has not 
merely studied the life and poetry of Keats. He has 
lived it and in such living there is agony as well as 


* “Studies in Keats.’’ By J. Middleton Murry. 7s. 6d. 
(Oxford Press.) 


IN KEATS.* 


By Hucu I’A. FAusseEt. 


ecstasy. For the Beauty which is Truth must be paid 
for in suffering and in renunciation. 

The essay in which he ponders the significance of the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn” provides perhaps the most 
notable evidence in this volume that he has proved on 
his own pulses the relation 
between Beauty and Truth 
which, as he writes, ‘“ exer- 
cised the mind and heart of 
Keats throughout his life, 
and was the chief form into 
which his search for a pur- 
pose in life was cast.”’ But 
because he has experienced 
the central mystery, the 
creative purpose which under- 
lay and dictated, however 
obscurely, his subject’s 
every act and word, he can 
really enter into his life at 
any point in its development 
and recreate it from within. 
The moments which he 
chooses to concentrate on in 
other essays are the sonnet 
“On First Looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer,” the fourth 
book of “Endymion” and 
the sonnet “On Visiting 
the Tomb of Burns,” which 
Keats copied into a letter 
to his brother Tom during 
his disastrous walking tour 
in Scotland with Charles Brown. In each of these 
poems Keats’ experience culminated in an expressive 
act and each act is distinctive. It represents a certain 
point of achievement and self-knowledge in that explora- 
tion of the meaning of life, that complete submission to 
experience to which Keats so heroically dedicated him- 
self. At the same time each is bound to each by the 
ties of an organic continuity. They have their neces- 
sary place and can only be fully appreciated as “ the 
conscious last of a whole series of unconscious acts of 
poetic creation.’”” And the most convincing evidence 
of Mr. Murry’s true identification of himself with his 
subject lies in his really remarkable power of at once 
analysing Keats’ condition in a certain month and 


John Keats 
From the water colour miniature by Joseph Severn, 


- year of his life, while at the same time relating his 


analysis not only to conditions which immediately 
preceded or succeeded that which he is considering, but 
to the full synthesis of Keats’ whole organic growth 
through that vale of soul-making which he recognised 
life to be. 

And this uncanny depth of divination which perceives 
the unfolding of a life like the unfolding of a flower 


audience and theatre-lovers, and the future of the 
Malvern Festival is one of the optimistic auguries in 
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appears even in his first essay, which deals with a com- 
paratively unimportant event in Keats’ career—his 
brief youthful association with George Felton Mathew 
and his female cousins, while in a final note on Keats’ 


” 


use of the word “ speculation,” to mean imaginative 
contemplation, he shows once again his sure intimacy 
equally with the rich depths and the significant 
idiosyncrasies of the poet’s mind. 


THE POETRY OF VIOLET JACOB. 


By CHARLES GRAVES. 


HE appeal of the vernacular literature of Scotland 
may be limited, yet within its limits it is still 
a powerful engine of expression. There are reasons 
other than sentimental why the verse of a poet like 
Mrs. Violet Jacob should have so strong an appeal. 
One of them—though in her case hardly the chief— 
is also one of the main reasons advanced for the con- 
tinued encouragement of the Scots vernacular. It is 
that the Scots tongue possesses words which have no 
equivalent in English, outside a few purely local dialect 
words which have never found a sure foothold in the 
literature of England. These are words which are too 
vital to be lost, and which, in a few cases, are actually 
creeping into English speech. But many words of 
equal value with those which have been retained have 
been allowed to become obsolete, and those who would 
revive them run the risk of being accused of pedantry. 
Hence it follows, despite the recent attempt by certain 
writers to reinstate many of the older words, that 
there are few modern users of the Doric who play the 
instrument as it was once played. 

This attitude to linguistic revivalism in Scotland is 
just, in so far as it is aimed at a false archaism; but 
it is, in another sense, part of a stupid conventionality 
which would deny the poet the artist’s privilege of 
selection. English poets have always considered them- 
selves free to revive obsolete words, and in some cases 
have actually restored them to the common stock 
of speech. The denial of selection to writers in the 
Scottish vernacular has had the disastrous effect of 
standardising Scottish verse. Until quite recently a 
vernacular poet was prohibited by an unwritten law 
from using Scots imaginatively. Even now, when he 
is foolhardy enough to do so, someone is sure to tell 
him that he never heard such or such an expression 
used in this or that particular district. 

The written Scots tongue has in fact been pauperised 
by both conscious and unconscious restriction, and the 
process in its results is comparable to that which modern 
educationists in China have employed in the matter 
of their own vernacular tongue. In that country from 
the pai-hua or common, spoken language a thousand 
“easy ’’ characters have been chosen, with a view to 
simplifying the knowledge of Chinese among the illiterate 
population. In Scots, the stock of words in use has 
been so reduced that until recently nearly all modern 
poets writing in the vernacular underwent a severe 
initial handicap in the race for distinction. Burns, 
even allowing for the purely local words he used, is no 
longer understood to the full by many Scotsmen, 
though even with Burns the language was already dis- 
integrating. 

When an approach is made to the work of Violet 
Jacob, the transition becomes plain. In that writer’s 
“Songs of Angus”’ there are perhaps no words to be 
found over which any Scotsman will hesitate and few 


which it is not possible for the Englishman with the 
merest acquaintance with Scots to understand. Mrs. 
Jacob does, it is true, supply us with a glossary of 
sixty-six words, but among these are such common 
terms as “ wean,” “tint’’ (lost), “syne,” “lum” and 
“loon.”” Most of her Scots poems made their first 
appearance in English journals, and this is a fact which 
in itself is significant. One cannot charge her with 
watering down the Scots in which she writes, for she 
is writing in a living language, and the spontaneity 
of her Scots poems results from her choice of so natural 
a method of expression. The fact remains however 
that it is little more than a dialect in which she writes. 

In point of fact it is the Angus dialect on which Mrs. 
Jacob’s verse is based, and Mr. John Buchan, when 
writing a preface to “‘ Songs of Angus,” felt under an 
obligation to defend this use of the vernacular and to 
point out that Mrs. Jacob wrote in “ good Scots, quite 
free from misspelt English or that perverted slang 
which too often nowadays is vulgarising the old tongue.” 
That may be so—and Mr. Buchan no doubt expresses 
in this phrase something very vital—but at the same 
time the language of these poems is significantly free 
from Scots substantives : 

“*The land is white, an’ far awa’ 
Abune ae bush an’ tree, 
Nae fit is movin’ i’ the snaw 
On the hills I canna see; 


For the sun may shine an’ the darkness fa’ 
But aye it’s nicht to me.” 


That is the opening stanza of “‘ The Blind Shepherd ” 
which, by including it in “ Northern Numbers,” Mr. 
C. M. Grieve evidently thought representative of Mrs. 
Jacob’s work. Connectives and the common verbal 
contractions figure largely in such language as is here 
employed, and as these must be more or less 
stereotyped, it follows that the pattern is not a 
rich one and that, though it be expressive, it is not 
individually expressive This is the great fault from 
which Scots verse has been and still is suffering, for, 
if the poet does not attain individuality, he had 
perhaps better not write at all. 

It may be taken—and this is particularly true of 
her work in Scots—that it is not Mrs. Jacob’s primary 
intention to exploit her individuality in her own person. 
Mrs. Jacob is also a novelist, and those who hold with 
Mr. John Galsworthy the canon that all great art is 
impersonal will not quarrel with her for the sake of 
the attitude she adopts. When her own personality 
does break through, it is chiefly in her English verse, 
but even there the occasions are rare. 

In a section of a collection of poems, which she 
published in 1905, which is probably the most interest- 
ing section in that collection and which, save for one 
or two isolated instances, contains the more character- 
istic work in the book, Mrs. Jacob concludes a poem 
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entitled “‘ The 
stanza : 
““Mayhap, thy spirit loved what mine loves best ; 
The tread of horses and the pride of life, 
The jungle’s magic and the joy of strife, 
The long nights spent beneath the spangled sky 
O dead Mahommedan! Thy passing guest 
By these accepts from thee this meed of rest ; 
Salaam, O Bhai! ”’ 

This passage is an excellent example of Mrs. Jacob’s 
facility—a virtue not to be 
despised—and passages such 
as this are welcome for their 
own sake, for the objective pes 
mood in lyric poetry is apt, 
to become a little tiresome, 
unless the mind which shapes 
the mood be as masterful, let 
us say, as Milton’s. I do not 
deny that good objective lyrics 
have been written, but I do 
maintain that they are few. 
Perhaps this opinion, which I 
think, upon reflection, would 
be found to be fairly widely 
held, is the result of a_pre- 
judice which has come down 
to us from the Romantic 
Movement at the end of the 
Eighteenth Century. Happily, 
Mrs. Jacob is free from echoic 
conceits, and the poets of the 
Romantic Revival hardly 
suggest themselves in her 
poetry, unless it be by way of 
the later Victorians of the pre- 
Raphaelite tradition. 

Nevertheless the love of the 
romantic, which to some extent 
is implicit in the line quoted in 
the passage above, ‘‘ The tread 
of horses and the pride of life,” 
and which is revealed in such 
lines as : 


Resting-Place’”’ with the following 


“‘T will lie down upon my mother 
earth, 
Heart to her heart and soul 
upon her soul... ” 


finds fuller expression in one 
of the poems in her Porpoise 
Press broadsheet, which focuses 
the two distinct methods which 
she uses. ‘ The Little Dragon ”’ 
is the leering emblem on the 
helmet of the knight, which 
represents to the nun, who watches the knight pass 
by, the mockery of the world. The other poem, ‘ Ro- 
hallion,” is one of Mrs. Jacob’s best vernacular poems, 
and though it has not the broad humour of “ Hog- 
manay ”’ or of “‘ Jeemsie Miller” or of ‘‘ The Beadle 
o’ Drumlee ” of “ Songs of Angus ”’ : 
(‘Me an’ the meenister, ye ken, 


Are no the same as a’ thae men 
We hae for neebours i’ the glen.’’) 


Photo by Bruckman. 


or of “‘ The Twa Weelums ”’ of “‘ More Songs of Angus ”’ 


: 


(By Gorreggio—Vienna : Pinakothek). 
From “Italian Artists as Men,” by Norman Hill (Marriott). 


or of “‘ Adam ”’ in “ Bonnie Joann,” it is in many ways 
typical of Mrs. Jacob’s work in Scots. It exhibits 
the peculiar lilt which Mrs. Jacob has mastered so 
emphatically : 
“There’s snaw i’ the wind an’ the weepies 
Hang deid on the shaw, 
And pale the leaves left on the rowan, 
I’m soothward awa; 
But a voice like a wraith blaws ahint me 
And sings as I’m liftin’ my pack 
‘I am waitin’— Rohallion— 
Rohallion— 
My lad, ye’ll be back!’” 


In passages like this, Mrs. 
Jacob’s ear serves her more 
truly than the ears of many 
writers of the Scots vernacular 
to-day, but her verse is not 
free, as in the last phrase of 
this stanza, from a suggestion 
oft he trick line. This method 
is more apparent when Mrs. 
Jacob simulates pity, as she 
does in what is probably her 
best known poem, “ Tami’ the 
Kirk.”” The second stanza of 
that poem concludes “ He canna 
pray’ (the italics are mine 
and indicate the rhythmical 
stress), and a similar accent 
occurs in ‘‘ The Gowk,” where 
we find the lines, ‘‘ He winna 
tell!’ and “ He winna say!” 
both used by way of climax. 
So too in “The Whustlin’ 
Lad,” another well known 
poem, the last line, “ Canna 
dae mair!” demands the 
drawn out, emphatic stress if 
it is to be appreciated fully. 
Even the English verse of 
this author joins hands here 
with her Scots verse. The 
poem entitled ‘“‘ Possession ” 
is probably one of the best of 
Mrs. Jacob’s English poems, 
and in the second verse of it 
she writes : 


“She has set her feet 

In a path where roses blow, 
She plays with your heart, the sea 
Plays thus with its dead below, 

And the game is sweet ; 
But your soul is here with me, 
O Man; it is yours and free— 
But it cannot go.” 

In these lines may be heard the same accent, though 
it is modified by the use of a softer material. 

Mrs. Jacob’s English and Scottish poems also have 
in common with one another the employment of the 
ballad metre in certain cases. ‘‘ The Lowland Plough- 
man ”’ is a ballad in English, but it is not so successful 
as the Scots poem, ‘‘ The Doo’cot up the Braes,” in 
which Mrs. Jacob attains something of the beauty of 
the old ballad metre. This note has been more or 
less banished from Scottish poetry for many years, 
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and in comparing the older ballads with those written 
in the present day, Mr. John Geddie, in his book on 
the Scottish Balladists, finds cause to complain of the 
artificiality of the modern ballad productions. Mrs. 
Jacob does not set out to write a full ballad in the 
ancient manner, but that she can trap something of 
the old spirit and cadence these lines from ‘‘ The Doo’cot 
up the Brae” prove : 
“The brigs ride out past Ferryden 
Ahint the girnin’ tugs, . 
And the lasses wave to the Baltic men 
Wi’ the gowd rings i’ their lugs.” 


In reading the line, ‘‘ Wi’ the gowd rings i’ their 
lugs,’’ one cannot help remembering ‘“‘ Wi’ the gowd 
kaims i’ their hair,’’ and the distinction which is obvious 
between the two lines is a measure of the compromise 
between pure beauty and the matter of fact, ‘‘ hamely ” 
sense of colloquial Scots which Mrs. Jacob allows 
herself. If she does not reach the spiritual heights 
which the greater poets know, she does not become so 
utterly uncouth in choice of diction and subject as 
to be merely commonplace, though there is no doubt 
that some of the poems in “‘ More Songs of Angus ’’— 
a volume which reflects the years of the war—go 


perilously near the borderline of the commonplace and 
perhaps have sometimes one foot on the wrong side of it. 

Mrs. Jacob’s most recent collection of verse, ‘‘ The 
Northern Lights and Other Poems,’”’ was published 
between two and three years ago. It shows no advance 
upon, or departure from, her previous method. It has 
the rough, humorous and slightly coarse intimacy of 
the tradition of Scottish verse in which Allan Ramsay 
stands. To the spirit of pure poetry—to the magically 
remote, which is the essence of a few of the finest Scottish 
ballads—it never strives to attain. Yet there is in 
these poems that faculty for concentrating in a few 
stanzas the whole life of a country-side. Mrs. Jacob, 
in her own way, puts full length figures into her canvas— 
such figures as may be met with in any Perthshire or 
Angus village. She does this without flattering the 
life of provincial Scotland, but if she does not hide its 
idiosyncrasies, she makes some of its solider virtues 
apparent. She writes in a language which is modern 
and recognisable and nearly always musical, and which 
sometimes possesses a glimmer of the rarer spirit of 
imagination, as in “ Inverquharity.’”’ She has heard 
the rhythms which lay dormant in the private speech 
of a district, and made them her servants. 


THE RESURRECTION OF ROME.* 


By Brooks. 


HE essential tragedy of “‘ Romeo and Juliet” was 
once reduced by Jerome K. Jerome to a twelve- 
word quatrain. This book could, in the same technique, 
be reduced to a twenty-word sentence: ‘“‘ Mr. Gilbert 
Keith ; Chesterton, the distinguished journalist and 
author, went to Rome, was blessed by the Pope and 
interviewed Mussolini.” But 
like the expansion of the 
quatrain to the tragedy, the 
expansion of this memorable 
visit into this memorable 
book changes the mental 
condition of him who reads 
it. “ Before the Roman 
came to Rye, or out to 
Severn strode,”’ England with 
its individuality existed. 
Before this writer came to 
Rome and seven hills be- 
strode, Rome with its indi- 
viduality existed. But the 
two visitations were designed 
to change the English mind 
—the legions literally by 
changing the landscape and 
the author by changing the 
outlook. 

It would be too flattering 
to Mr. Chesterton’s imposing 
physique to suppose that the 
Pope said when he received 
his English guest, ‘‘ Not an 
angle, but an angel,’ but 


* “The Resurrection of 
Rome.” By G. K. Chesterton. 
12s. 6d. net. (Hodder & 


Stoughton.) Portrait by Howard Coster. 


Mr. Chesterton has certainly returned saying, “ Not 
devils, but deliverers,” for he looked on all Rome and 
saw that it was good, the Church restoring again the 
truth that Europe is the Faith and the Faith is Europe, 
and the Fascists restoring again the idea of Government 
—Government which commands both rich and poor, 
and administers an even- 
handed justice or, at the 
worst, an even-handed 
injustice. 

Mr. Chesterton is not con- 
cerned that his readers shall 
like Rome ; he is concerned 
that they shall understand 
Rome. 


“The book’ (he writes, 
in one of those Micawber-like 
bursts of candour which 
characterise him), ‘‘ which will 
I fear seem very sprawling and 
shapeless in any case, will be 
quite unintelligible unless it is 
understood that I am through- 
out addressing that sort of 
fair-minded outsider, only 
hoping to persuade him that 
the thing is great even from 
the outside, by telling him 
some things he may not have 
realised, about the greatness 
to be found in the inside. 
I am not asking him to come 
inside. Whatever he may 
think, I am not now trying to 
make him a convert; I am 
only trying to make him a 
happy and successful tourist.” 


Never, it may safely be 
said, was a tourist taken to 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 
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his goal by so winding and wonderful a route. To 
explain the Baroque architecture of the Papal town, 
Mr. Chesterton explains the age-long vicissitudes of 
the Papal Office. To expound the significance of the 
incline and rise of physical Rome, he expounds the 
decline and fall of political Rome. He almost inverts 
the last line of one of his famous verses, and might with 
all reverence sing : 

“When you and I went hand in hand about the streets 

of Rome, 


And took a trip through Paradise to reach St. Peter's 
dome,”’ 


for not until he has justified God’s ways to man does 
he justify man’s ways to God as they have found ex- 
pression in the statued streets and many-churched 
squares of the Eternal City. 

Mr. Chesterton’s title, let it be understood, has no 
ostensible theological significance, but it is wilfully 
ambiguous. Those zealots who read or avoided Mr. 
Belloc’s ‘‘ Path to Rome,”’ thinking it a Catholic tract, 
deceived themselves; but those zealots who avoid or 
read Mr. Chesterton’s ‘‘ Resurrection of Rome ”’ in the 
same belief will have grounds for their hope or fear. 
To a man of his passionate spiritual sincerity it is not 
possible to tell without a natural religious purpose the 
tale of how the Czsars went eastwards, leaving Rome 
and the Pope to sink into insignificance while Byzantium 
rose to domination, only to find Byzantium doomed and 
Rome rising again from the death they had decreed for 
her; of how the Papacy was dragged to Avignon, only 
to return to the Seven Hills; of how the iconoclasts 
threatened the images, triumphed and were at last 
defeated ; of how the very litter of the past in Rome 
is the tangible sign that Rome moves always in the van 
of modernity ; of how, when the World War came, it 
came to release Rome from the thrall of Prussianised 
Paganism and to restore to Europe the spiritual and 
cultural leadership to which as a civilisation Europe 
had in its beginnings owed its very being. 

The book, it will be seen, covers a wide ground. The 
history of the Papacy, the history of Catholic Europe, 
the history of international thought, the significances 
of recent emergencies, men and events—all these fill 
Mr. Chesterton’s pageant of purpled and emblazoned 
pages. Image after towering verbal image, paradox 
acclaimed and paradox propounded as simple truisms, 
metaphors that drag the heavens down to adorn the 
earth or snatch the earth up to enhance the majesty 
of heaven ; and, running beside it all, like gamins turning 


Press lords. 


cart-wheels besides an emperor’s coach, those little 
puns and jokes of which he is so fond, which come from 
him with a spontaneity that disarms irritation—all these 


‘make again that flamboyant fabric which we call the 


Chesterton prose style. 

But the book is more than Catholic: it is catholic. 
For those who refuse to find in Mr. Chesterton’s guidance 
a way to the heart of Rome’s mystery there is much 
that should please them. The analysis of the causes 
of the World War, the talk with Mussolini and the 
reasoned defence of Fascism, the attack on English 
psuedo-liberalism and the cry for uncorrupt politics— 
these must hold and grip even a reader to whom the 
very name of Rome in any but the cartographer’s use 
is anathema, even if they hold and grip in the irritating 
way in which the Ancient Mariner held the wedding 
guest, or in the menacing way in which the elder Weller 
held and gripped another protesting auditor. 

It is not that Mr. Chesterton loves the regimentation 
of Fascism more, but that he loves the concealed and 
camouflaged tyrannies of non-Fascist States less. If 
liberty is lost to Italy, where is she saved? America 
may not drink wine at all, and England may only drink 
wine at certain hours. Italian journalists may not 
say those things displeasing to the State, but English 
journalists may not say those things displeasing to the 
Italians are bound by the cords of bureau- 
cracy under dictatorship, but Britons are bound by the 
cords of bureaucracy under plutocracy. Fascism has 
its weakness—the theory of the rule of an active minority 
must at last invite the anarchism it is designed to avoid 
—but Fascism has at least restored law, order and the 
primal loyalties to Rome. It has done more; it has 
restored the temporal State to the Papacy, a resurrec- 
tion the meaning of which is too little understood and 
too lightly pondered. 

Of those who read this book, few may go to Rome. 
Those who go will look upon its stones with a new 
comprehension. Those who do not go will not again 
misconceive the city’s significance, although they may 
fear it and dislike it. It is possible—though Mr. 
Chesterton will writhe to think so—that many may 
read this book who care not a roman fig for the signifi- 
cance of Rome, but who care much for the craftsmanship 
and artistry of Mr. Chesterton. They will find here 
all its infinite variety: he writes of Rome in every 
mood. But let the merely casual purchaser beware. 
This gorgeous fabric of prose has not been spun without 
a purpose: it is a web. 


SIR RONALD ROSS AS FICTION WRITER. 
By R. L. M&croz. 


NE must, I think, go back to the Renaissance, and 

in our own country to the great Elizabethans 

to find such prodigality of versatile genius as that of 
Sir Ronald Ross. Thirty-three years after it was made, 
his discovery of the secret of malaria infection through 
mosquitoes is at last being appreciated in its true per- 
spective as one of the epoch marking discoveries in 
human history. In the words of the Poet Laureate, 
Mr. John Masefield, it “‘ has made a third of the world 
habitable.” But the obscure surgeon in the Indian 
Medical Service, who after heroic and solitary labours 


earned undying fame as a medical scientist, had begun 
as a poet and remained essentially a poet. He was also 
an enthusiastic though inadequately trained mathemati- 
cian. Then he began to try his hand at prose fiction, 
and during many years of medical research work, poetry 
and novel writing were treated as leisure occupations, 
the truth being of course that for a man of Ross’s 
creative energy leisure means a change of work and a 
fresh medium of expression. 

But the consequence of the division of interests was 
a great curtailment of his possible literary work and 
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a long postponement of recognition first as a poet 
and then as a novelist. He is not yet recognised 
as a novelist, and few people indeed are even 
aware of the existence of his prose romances. This 
is not surprising, since only three have ever been pub- 
lished, and two of them have been out of print since 
long before the War. The remaining one, ‘‘ The Revels 
of Orsera’”’ (7s. 6d.; John Murray), was reissued a few 
weeks ago. This weird romance is dated near the end 
of the fifteenth century, and has for an appropriately 
wild setting the Bernese Ober- 
land. A not uncalled for 
preface by the author in 
the reissued volume warns 
the reader that the “historical 
notes’? at the end of the 
book, and most of the seem- 
ingly historical characters 
are entirely fictitious. 
Nevertheless the atmosphere 
of pageantry and intrigue at 
the Alpine castle of Count 
Reichenfels, vital with a 
variety of vivid characters, is 
convincing enough. Not 
Scott himself ever gave us 
such colour and animation, 
and such exciting jousts and 
tourneys. But behind this 
ornamental tapestry of 
romance a spiritual drama 
of good and evil is being 
played out in the soul of 
Zozimo, a weakling little 
hunchback who acquires a 
beautifui physical exterior 
to correspond with his inner 
self. The device used here 
by the author is one which 
was taken seriously in the 
Middle Ages, that of metempsychosis by which a soul 
takes possession of another person’s body. The poetic 
aim of the author is made clearer by his own confession 
that the story originated in a reading of Byron’s frag- 
ment, ‘‘ The Deformed Transformed,’ which he deter- 
mined to rewrite and make symmetrical by adding 
another character. This is Zozimo’s sister, Astrella, 
who has the beauty and strength of body denied to her 
brother ; as well as a fineness of spirit which enables her 
to triumph with her brother through death, for Satan 
is wooing her on the mountains. The treatment of the 
Spirit of Evil, who like Lermontov’s Demon seeks 
human love, would have been possible only to a poet. 
The contact of the sublime divinity with a mortal mind 
instead of causing the collapse of the story, as it well 
might, is actually a beautiful climax. But Ross’s con- 
ception was long maturing, and was indeed written 
first in the 1880’s as a verse drama, and privately 
printed. There are many noble verses in this, but I 
do not think it could eyer be staged successfully, at 
least not without severe cutting. So “ The Revels of 
Orsera”’ was written in prose during. the nineties, 
and first published in 1920. It should be an excel- 
lent influence in modern fiction, and so would the 
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out-of-print earlier novels, “Child of Ocean” and 
“Spirit of Storm.” 
At the time of writing these are still out of print, but 
I cannot believe that they will long remain so. They 
are conceived in the spirit of stormy grandeur which 
informed the “‘ Revels,”’ but the author’s power of mag- 
nificent description is lavished on tropical landscapes 
and seascapes. The tropical storm at sea described in 
“Spirit of Storm ”’ is superb: it stirs the soul like an 
elemental drama. Ross’s use of the pathetic fallacy 
by which nature is chorus to 
the passions of the human 
heart is quite unrivalled 
by any living fiction writer, 
and not even Hardy’s ex- 
celled it. The emotional 
theme of the story is the 
unreasoning jealousy of his 
wife by a Major Chesham 
who is stationed in the West 
Indies. Resemblance to 
the Othello theme is carried 
further by the designs of a 
cousin whom Chesham has 
befriended, and who plays 
very effectually the part of an 
Iago until near the end of 
the story. The ensuing con- 
flict of emotions is punctu- 
ated by furious fighting be- 
tween white and black slave 
traffickers. Gory scenes 
in the harbour of San Domingo 
are but the fringe of the 
terrible uprising of the blacks 
against the white planters 
ashore. As if the heavens 
Sir Ronald Ross. 2° revolting against human 
insanities, a tornado des- 
cends on the harbour and 
sweeps away the ships. On one of these, loaded with 
corpses and dying men, is Percy Chesham, who has been 
brought from school in England expressly to effect a 
reconciliation between his father and mother. He does 
not know it, but his madly enraged father is also on 
board the derelict vessel which drives helplessly into 
the night of storm. Chesham has determined to kill 
his son and then die, and a ghastly chase of the terrified 
boy over the corpse-strewn decks goes on with the wild 
diapason of sea and sky for chorus. No quotation 
sufficiently brief for an article like this can convey to 
the reader the terrific effect of Ross’s description. 
While splendid description and intensely dramatic 
scenes occur in “ Spirit of Storm,’’ the style of the 
prose is not consistently ‘“‘ right” and the plot is mere 
melodrama which is only redeemed by the author’s im- 
aginative power. In my own opinion “ Child of Ocean,” 
published in 1889 by a firm which soon afterwards went 
bankrupt, is the greatest of Ross’s novels. He was 
nearly thirty when he began writing it, while stationed 
on the Andaman Islands, the beautiful descriptions of 
the tropical flora, the abounding life of the coralled sea 
and the monsoons all being first-hand experience. The 
bare plot is again rather far-fetched and depends more 
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than once on the arm of coincidence possessing an 
exceptionally long reach. But the essential vision and 
the expression of mighty powers in nature and the 
human soul overwhelm the reader’s imagination. The 
author called “ Child of Ocean” a romance, but ad- 
mitted in his ‘‘ Memoirs’ that his purpose was rather 
to write “a book which should be not what I called a 
journalistic-novel but an art-novel or epic-drama ; 
that is, an attempt to figure the scenery of these islands 
in a sonata of words.” First he thought of putting a 
cynical Robinson Crusoe on one of the islands, whose 
bitter musings would be gradually influenced by the 
beauty of nature all around him. But he happened to 
read Charles Reade’s “ Foul Play,” in which a silly 
story is buttressed up by some fine descriptions of a life 
on an unknown island, where a man and a woman are 
left after the foundering of their ship in mid-ocean. 
So, just as he changed Byron’s “ Deformed Trans- 
formed,’’ he remoulded the theme of “ Foul Play,” 


with a wonderful result. He puts a child, an English 
child, on an Andaman island, to grow up wild and 
solitary, a monster who scares the native cannibal 
islanders away from his sea-girt domain. The Monster 
grows into a tawny-red, naked creature with a big mane 
of hair over head and face, human only in the shape of 
his powerful body, the embryo soul remaining asleep. 
Another shipwreck puts a fashionable young lady of 
Anglo-India “ society’ on the island, which now be- 
comes a setting for the Monster’s emergence into the 
condition of a human being. It is a hard course of 
education for him, and he dies in the end of love and 
grief, but before this climax is reached there are scenes 
which stir the emotions like a rich romance, and others 
which rouse all the faculties of the imagination like that 
poetic drama which Aristotle said purged us by pity 
and terror. Certainly readers of fiction to-day can ill 
afford to miss Sir Ronald Ross’s contributions to English 
literature. 


CECIL ROBERTS AS POET. 


By Wattace B. NICHOLS. 


HE reviewing of poetry at the present time is in 
a most unsatisfactory state. Less consideration 
is given to it in the Press than ever before, and the 
little which is given is generally inadequate. Before 
the War a volume of verse of any pretensions to merit 
could at least be sure of some twenty notices—certainly 
of a sufficient number to help on a reputation and to 
make a poet known to anthologists. Nowadays it is 
no infrequent occurrence for a new book of poems to 
receive fewer than ten. Two volumes published 
recently, distributed to some fifty journals or so, 
received respectively seven and three notices. 

Poetry has never been taken as seriously in this 
country as abroad. I was speaking not long since 
to a distinguished foreign critic upon this very matter, 
and his amazement was profound. “ But have you 
no literary journals? ”’ he asked. I named those we 
had—and convinced him of their sluggish reaction to 
the claims of the poet unless he is unusually fortunate 
in his introductions and sponsorship. Also the review- 
ing of poetry is too frequently done either by the over- 
young critic, too concerned with being brilliant himself 
to be fair to the author at whose expense he is scintillat- 
ing ; or by the over-old critic, for whom poetry died 
with Matthew Arnold and was barely recognisable as 
living in him. 

Is it any wonder then that so many of our younger 
poets turn novelist in sheer desperation ? 

The case of Mr. Cecil Roberts can be taken as typical. 
For fifteen years, he tells me, he has ceased to publish 
any of his verse, and has taken to novel-writing instead. 
That he has succeeded in his newer medium needs no 
affirmation for readers of “Sails of Sunset” and 
“ Havana Bound,” and I am only concerned here with 
pointing out that a gap of fifteen years in any poet’s 
life is dulling to his lyrical impulse. But I cannot 
blame this poet. The path is harder than it ever was 
before. 

That we have lost a great poet in Cecil Roberts I 
would not say ; but that we have lost one as good as 
many of those in Mr. Harold Monro’s recent anthology— 


in which he is not represented—I am prepared to submit. 
Moreover during the fallow years he would no doubt 
have strengthened his technique and developed his 
poetic grip. 

He is both a lyric poet and a dramatic poet. Asa 
dramatic poet he has had the unusual felicity of being 
produced. And indeed “ A Tale of Young Lovers ”’ is 
worthy of production. It has what few poetic tragedies 
have, a sense of the stage. The plot is worked out 
with a minimum of verbiage, and each line is related to 
the movement of the plot. Dramatically it has very 
considerable merits; poetically I feel that it suffers 
here and there from too swift a composition. This may 
add to a certain naturalness of presentation, but there 
is some loss of poetic fibre, of nervous power in rhythm 
and vocabulary. Few lines stand out as separately 
ablaze with beauty, though many have a singular sweet- 
ness and a vivid dramatic aptness. Above all, this play 
is never dull, never too wordy and is always actable. 

As a lyric poet he has a delicate sense for limpid 
colour. ‘‘ Springtime in Cookham Dean’”’ is perhaps 
his best example in this vein, and is a poem of shimmer- 
ing English beauty ; and I find something of the same 
beauty, but with perhaps a deeper note, in ‘‘ Absence,”’ 
from which I quote one stanza of incisive truth : 

“O friend, there is a time when speech 
Is frozen with the breath of awe ; 


When all the little truths we preach 
Seem fragments of a vaster law.”’ 


And another poem which has, for me at least, a caress 
of true rhythm is one beginning : 
““When I walked out from Grasmere Vale, 
One hour after eventide, 
The Moon had risen weirdly pale, 
And the wind blew far and wide 
The withered leaves, all blown and sere, 
That told me of the mellowing year.” 


There is a quantity of work of this character in Mr. 
Cecil Roberts’s poetry, work of limpid brooding and 
observed colour ; but in criticising it one must remember 
that it is the work of a poet still to some extent in the 
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experimental mood. He had not achieved the fullness 
of a complete technique. His poems seem never to 
have been long enough on the anvil, and while they 
gain in freshness and ease they lose in controlled sim- 
plicity and in the solidity of imaginative concentration. 
A narrative poem such as “ Phyllistraton ”’ for instance 
would have gained inestimably from cutting; and 
cutting is not one of the virtues of the young writer ! 


_We must not forget that we are reading early work— 


work written when its author was busy finding his road. 

How near he was to opening the true vein can be 
judged from his war-poetry. The War touched him 
to some purpose, and in “‘ Charing Cross’’ he wrote 
perhaps the most directly human of all his poems, one 
of the best poems too which the War inspired—a poem 
which shows how his development as a poet might have 
gone along lines of strength and a deepening feeling for 
the struggle of existence—and its bathetic irony. Such 
phrases and lines as— 


. while I stand 
Watching this slow processional of pain, 
. . . this human refuse 
Left by extravagant war ”’ ; 


and the ironic close : 
‘““{ watch with dumb anguish the endless procession of 
men, 


The remnants picked up from the waste in the fields ; 
they who died 


Flow no more in the stream, they can rest; and only 
it matters 

That Science should skilfully mend what it skilfully 
shatters,” 


show the deepened power of the true poet touched to 
his argument by his feeling for his kind. 

But at that point the poet ceased! His best verse 
seems therefore rather transitional than perfect, rather 
a prelude than an achievement ; but it was a transition 
of the right kind, a prelude that makes us regret the 
unachieved sequel. 

When Mr. Cecil Roberts does at long last give us the 
volume of poems which he can write, and which perhaps 
is half written, I hope that the reviewing of poetry will 
be in less evil case, and that he will receive due and 
adequate notice. He will at least have his reputation 


as one of the best of our younger novelists to stand him 
in good stead. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
OCTOBER, 1930. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than the 12th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the six Competitions, but must cut 
out coupon below and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE BooKMAN, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GutneEa for the best original lyric. 


II.—Hatr A GuINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


III.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best note, of not more 
than one hundred and fifty words, as to what 
heroine of fiction you would like to entertain 


at your table, and giving your reasons for your 
choice. 


IV.—HAa.tF A GuINEA for the best quotation from 
English literature applicable to the leaders of 
the three political parties. 


V.—HALF A GUINEA for the best review, in not more 
~ than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, Author 

and Publisher at head of each review. 


VI.—THE BookmaN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a Competition. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 
I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA for the best original 


lyric is awarded to Iérne Ormsby, 20, Havelock 
Road, Addiscombe, Surrey, for the following : 


LOVE’S ARMOUR. 


Through every day I weave with diligence, 
And bind about the woof all beauty known 

To heart and hands; I work with every sense, 
And in each stitch a tiny prayer is sewn. 

The gift I weave for love may not be bought 
With gold or life, or dreams of paradise ; 

It shall be free for one within my thought 
Who may achieve it for no mortal price. 

It has no value save for me, unless 

The one who takes at last should hold it rare; 
I weave by night and day, and fold, and press, 
And lay it by in lavender with care. 

Beloved, ’tis a simple gift, indeed ; 

Chain-mail or silk, according to your need ! 


We also select for printing : 


THROUGH THE RAIN. 


Now are the little leaves again washed clean; 
The tiger-lilies wear an amber sheen ; 

The purple pansies gleam; how fair the grass 
That thrills to feel each pearly raindrop pass 
Its tensive length along; the song of rain 

Is sweet to buds that far too long have lain 

In darkness; dreaming through the days of drought, 
The nights of heat, they hear the distant shout 
Of laden clouds assembling; see with glee 

The tall delphiniums sway voluptuously— 

A lovely mass that shades from palest blue 

To clearest sapphirine, and that deeper hue 
That was the colour of young Mary’s cloak 
When through the purple dusk, from alien folk 
She bore the holy babe to Egypt’s land ; 

—So shining through the rain delphiniums stand. 


(Florence M. Ward, 18, Abbots Road, King’s Heath, 


Birmingham.) 
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ON A MAY AFTERNOON. 
I saw a may tree blooming close beside the dusty street, 
A prodigally lovely, joyous thing, 
While sunshine swept the pavements, lit the houses, and 
the sky 
Arched above me, wide and cloudless, blue with spring. 


Yet my heart was strangely weary as I wandered in the sun, 
And poignant seemed the beauty of the may, 

Until—I saw you standing in an attitude I knew, 
Unheeding and unconscious o’er the way— 


I passed unseen, unnoticed, with a stillness in my heart, 
And a loveliness had come upon the day. 
(J. Morton George, 4, Glebe Avenue, Woodford Green, 
Essex.) 


THISTLEDOWN. 


Thistledown, thistledown, Summertime’s snowflake, 
Winged with bright beauty, fairy-like, free ; 
Messenger, dancing to the wind’s music, 

Bringing the glory of moorlands to me. 


Deep in your heart is a secret abiding— 

Where will you hide it, when tired of your play ? 
Seemingly useless—blown hither and thither— 
God has a mission for you to obey. 


There where you fall, and unhonoured are buried, 
The stars will look down and the moonlight will bless ; 
And soon in the splendour of some grand new morning, 
A King in royal purple the Dawn will caress. 


(George S. Astins, Lynton Lodge, Fourth Avenue, Hove, 
Sussex.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics by 
M. G. Tillett (Cosham), Evelyn D. Bangay (Chesham), 
Stuart Ayers (Sydenham), Norah M. Butterfield (West- 
ward Ho !), M. G. Hughes (Hemel Hempstead), Gertrude 
Pitt (London, N.), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), 
Nell Musgrave (London, W.), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), 
Sylvia Hooke (London, E.C.), Marguerite Allday (Bir- 
mingham), Ella Rivers Noble (Long Melford), Phyllis 
Lake (London, S.W.), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Mabel 
Herdman Porter (Faversham), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), R. Allen (Liverpool), D. Wilson (Clapham), 
E. Mary Scott (Tunbridge Wells), Mrs. May Belben 
(Wimborne), Mrs. Elwyn James (Cardiff), Freda Isobel 
Noble (Long Melford), Margaret Burcham (Winscombe), 
Irene Hubbard (Steeple Claydon), Mrs. H. Tetley 
(Bristol), D. F. Larkin (Brighton), Jeanne Harrison 
(Canterbury), H. E. Turner (Chorlton-cum-Hardy), 
Esther Samms (Luton), Mrs. Margaret L. Smith (Natal, 
South Africa), Archer Russell (New South Wales), W. E. 
Coulson (Hurlingham), G. M. Starkey (Folkestone), 
Isabel S. N. Smyth (Belfast), Kathleen Blyth (West 
Hartlepool), B. Kenneth Wesander (Hampstead), K. F. 
Phelps (Turville), Margaret Fountain (Huntingdon), 
P. M. Freeston (London, N.W.), Margaret F. Woodzell 
(Plymouth), George G. Tutt (Barnsley), Enid D. Wooll- 
right (Basingstoke), John E. Woods (Coventry), May 
Challam (Bath), Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), 
Winifred Simmons (Parkstone), Margarita Yates (Haute 
Savoie, France), D. Lille (Deal). 


[1I.—TueE Prize oF HALF A GuINEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Enid D. Woollright, Wootton 
House, Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke, 
for the following : 


MARTIN MAKE-BELIEVE. By GILBERT FRANKAU. 
(Hutchinson.) 
“* And, round about December, 

The cards upon his shelf 

Which wished him lots of Christmas cheer, 

And fortune in the coming year, 

Were never from his near and dear, 
But only from himself.” 


A. A. MILNE, King John’s Christmas. 


We also select for printing : 


HIS DIFFICULT DAUGHTER. By WINIFRED CARTER. 
(Alston Rivers.) 
““* The youth,’ he cried, ‘ whom I exiled, 
Shall be restored to woo her.’ ”’ 
T. CAMPBELL. 
(Marjorie W. Stayt, c/o Athlone High School, Bezuiden- 
hout Avenue, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa.) 


THE WIRELESS CALL. 
By Mrs. Coutson KERNAHAN. (Epworth Press.) 


‘I grieve to say, I’ve winked at him, 
And he has winked at me.” 


Bab Ballads (‘‘ Gentle Alice Brown”’). 


(J. N. Banister, “‘ Rollestone,’’ Malden Street, Leyland, 
Lancs.) 


MADDER MUSIC. By MiLpREp Cram. (Harrap.) 
“In fifty different sharps and flats.” 
BrownineG, The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


(Ethel M. Kennedy, “‘ Heeneholme,’”’ Rowlands Road, 
Worthing.) 


ORDEAL BY AIR. By J. Scotr HuGues. 
(Longmans.) 
“Will no one tell me what she sings ?” 
Worpsworth, The Solitary Reaper. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


COME WITH ME A LITTLE WAY. By Juvuiian Swirt. 
(Werner Laurie.) 
“** Will you walk a little faster ?’ said a whiting to a snail ; 
‘“There’s a porpoise close behind us, and he’s treading on 
my tail.’”’ 
Lewis CARROLL, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


(Ernest A. Fuller, 10, The Circus, Greenwich, S.E.10.) 


III.—THE PrIzE OF THREE NEW Books for the best 
short description from prose of the sounds of 
Nature—rain, wind and sea—is awarded to 
Norah M. Butterfield, ‘‘ Etain,’ Golf Links 
Road, Westward:Ho !, Devon, for the following : 


(1) RAIN. 


‘** Rain was universal; a thick robe of it swept from hill 
to hill; thunder rumbled remote, and between the ruffled 
roars the downpour pressed on the land with a great noise 
of eager gobbling, much like that of the swine’s trough 
fresh filled, as though a vast assembly of the hungered 
had seated themselves clamorously and fallen to on meats 
and drinks in a silence, save of the chaps.” 


GEorRGE MEREDITH, The Egoist. 
(2) WIND. 


‘‘ The mutter of the winds drew near apace. In the fore- 
front could be distinguished a drowsy waking plaint passing 
on, and far off the growth of a multiple clamour, marching 
and expanding. There was the throb as of many drums 
in it, a vicious, rushing note, and like the chant of a tramping 
multitude.” 

JosEPH ConraD, Typhoon. 


(3) SEA. 


‘“* The sea came on like cavalry, and when it touched the 
shore it opened the blazing eyes and deafening tongues of 
the artillery. I saw the worst assault at night on a seaside 
parade, where the sea smote on the doors of England with 
the hammers of earthquake, and a white smoke went up 
into the black heavens.” 

G. K. CnEsTErRTON, Essays. 


We also highly commend the replies by Annie P. 
Pearson (Halifax), Commander F. G. Cooper (Edgware), 
W. E. Coulson (Hurlingham), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), T. W. Griffiths (Swansea), C. E. J. Capern 
(Brighton), B. Mitchell (Fortrose), Mrs. M. C. Scarth 
(Leeds), Robert K. Spedding (Liverpool), P. Page 
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(London, S.W.), John E. Woods (Coventry), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Mrs. May Belben (Wim- 
borne), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Isobel Simpson 
(Dundee), Iérne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Margaret W. 
Simpson (Dundee), Joyce Nankivell (Bournemouth), 
J. E. A. Gedge (Bagborough). 


IV.—THE PRIZE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best note, 
in not more than one hundred words, of any 
curious or interesting fact discovered by the 
writer in the course of his or her holiday 
wanderings, is awarded to Sybil G. Gillett, 
33, South Eaton Place, S.W.1. for the following : 


Wandering 


apostles shorter still, and so on, down to the grave-diggers. 
who, being negligible, are like dwarfs, not much bigger 
than Christ’s feet. These plaques were originally in the 
parish church of Selsey, now three miles under the sea. 


(Sylvia Hooke, 39, Paternoster Row, E.C.4.) 


I broke the glass face of my two watches at the seaside. 
I had them repaired, and shortly after I got them back 
from the jeweller, I bumped into a man. This man missed 
his watch and accused me of stealing it. He described it 
as a gold hunter with “‘ S. B. M.” on the back of it. I had 
two watches with me, one of them a gold hunter with my 
initials, ‘“S B.M.” Very fortunately for me however the 
man found his own 
watch in his hip- 


through Hamp- 
shire, I came upon 
the village of 
Abbott’s Ann. I 
discovered the 
church to be of 
great interest, as it 
possesses a custom 
unique of its kind. 
Along the north 
wall, suspended 
from the ceiling, 
are about thirty 
chaplets of card- 
board, to each of 
which are attached 
four white paper 
gloves; actually 
not all the gloves 
are there, as some 
have crumbled 
with age. 
The custom is that 
when any bachelor ) 
or unmarried 

woman is_ buried 
there, these gloves 
are hung up and 
the names of the 
deceased inscribed 
above them. The 
earliest dates back 
to 1740. 


AUBREY 
HAMMOND. 


We also select 
for printing : 

In my wander- 
ings in Suffolk I 
visited the churches 
of Sudbury. The 
parish church of 


pocket where 
he had absent- 
mindedly put it. 
I never carry two 
watches now ! 


(S. Barrington 
McClean, 21, 
Greenknowe 
Road, Newlands, 
Glasgow, S.3.) 


We also highly 
commend the 
replies by J. N. 
Banister (Ley- 
land), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), 
John E. Woods 
(Coventry), A. 
Eleanor Pinning- 
ton (Norwich), E. 
Sweatman 
(Reading), B. A. 
Billings (Man- 
chester), Mrs. 
Maude R. Fleeson 
(Manchester), Mrs. 
Emily E. Moore 
(Letchworth), 
Norah M. Butter- 
field (Westward 
Ho!), Teresa 
Bellamy Noble 
(Long Melford), 
Phyllis E. Noble 
(Long Melford), 
Rev. Edwin J. 
Matthews (Calne), 
Captain Wm. 
Jaggard (Strat- 


St. Gregory is 
claimed to be the 
most ancient 
church in East 
Anglia, the present 
one being built before 1100 on the site of a yet earlier one. 
But what especially attracted my attention was a little 
iron ring on the beautifully carved door, which the verger 
told me was called the Sanctuary Ring, and in bygone 
days, when many of the peasants were too poor to buy a 
ring, was used to bind the man and woman together in 
the sacrament of marriage. 


(Ella Rivers Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, Long Melford, 
Suffolk.) 


‘Drawing by Autrey Hammond. 


In Chichester Cathedral we found two of the oldest 
specimens of bas-relief carving existing in this country. 
These represent Biblical scenes, and the figures are carved 
of a size in ratio to theirimportance. Thus, in the Raising 
of Lazarus, Christ is the full height of the plaque, Lazarus, 
the second most important figure, is a little shorter, the 


Author of “ How to Manage Our Women ' (Toulmin). 


ford-on- Avon), 
Mrs. Cecilia 
Naumann (Cran- 
leigh), Evelyn D. 
Bangay (Ches- 
ham), L. F. Golds- 
mid (London, S.W.), Joyce Dugdale (Wellington), 
J. E. A. Gedge (Bagborough). 


Mr. Henry Savage. 
See page 93. 


V.—THE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for a short passage 
from any well-known novel showing the 
author’s insight into the psychology of a child, 
is awarded to Mrs. E. G. Elton, 4, Forrest 
Gardens, Norbury, S.W.16, for the following : 


“Then when he stood clothed and of a cheerful mind 
once more in front of the fire, a shyness stole over him. 
He knew that the moment for presents was approaching ; 
he knew that very shortly he would have to kiss and be 
kissed by a multitude of persons; that he would have to 
say again and again, ‘ Oh, thank you, thank you so much !’ 
that he would have his usual consciousness of his inability 
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to thank anybody at all in the way that they expected to 
be thanked. Helen and Mary never worried about such 
things. They delighted in kissing and hugging and multi- 
tudes of words. If only he might have had his presents 
to himself and then stolen out and said, ‘ Thank you’ to 
the lot of them and have done with it. What happened to 
Jeremy at that moment ? Did he recollect that only a few 
hours before he had been hating Aunt Amy with a fine 
frenzy of hatred ? For nearly a week he had been chafing 
under her restraint, combating her commands, defying her 
orders. He had been seeing her as everything that the 
Dean’s Ernest had but now been calling her. Now he only 
saw her as someone to be defended, someone who was his, 
someone even who depended on him for support. He 
would have challenged a whole world of Deans in her 
defence. He said something, but no one could hear his 
words ; then he sprang upon the startled Ernest.” 


HuGH WALPOLE, Jeremy. 
We also select for printing : 


“It was a strange craze certainly; but Harold, who 
invented his own games and played them without assistance, 
always stuck staunchly to a new fad, till he had worn it 
quite out. Just at present he was a muffin man, and day 
and night he went through passages and up and down 
staircases, ringing a noiseless bell and offering phantom 
muffins to invisible wayfarers. It sounds a poor sort of 
sport; and yet—to pass along busy streets of your own 
building, for ever ringing an imaginary bell and offering 
airy muffins of your own make to a bustling, thronging 
crowd of your own creation—there were points about the 
game, it cannot be denied. 


KENNETH GRAHAME, The Golden Age. 


(C. S. Stamper, 54, St. Augustine Avenue, Grimsby, 
Lincs.) 


We also highly commend the replies by Mrs. May 
Belben (Wimborne), A. C. Marshall (Edinburgh), 
Agatha Honnywill (Bristol), S. Barrington McClean 
(Glasgow), John E. Woods (Coventry), Melfin W. Jones 
(Cardiff), T. W. Griffiths (Swansea), W. L. Dudley 
(Halifax), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), L. F. Goldsmid 


A. Wm. Ellis, 
Author of “ Ascetic ” (Hutchinson). 


Mr. Dudley Harbron, 
Author of “ Amphion” (Dent). 


(London, S.W.), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Phyllis E. Noble 
(Long Melford), R. S. Mitchell (Fortrose), lérne Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !), 
E. Sweatman (Reading), P. Page (London, S.W.), G. Pitt 
(London, N.), R. Allen (Liverpool), S. Homfray (Col- 
chester), P. M. Freeston (London, N.), B. A. Billings 
(Manchester), Winifred Simmons (Parkstone), Margery 
Young (Spondon), Sylvia Hooke (London, E.C.). 


VI.—THE PRIZE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best review, 
in not more than one hundred words, of any 
recent book, is awarded to B. Noél Saxelby, 
at/ 2, Belvedere Terrace, West Road, Buxton, 
Derbyshire, for the following : 


CIMARRON. 


Yancey Cravat, with his romantic figure, golden voice, 
skill with the gun; his championship of the downtrodden 
—Indian, Negro, Jew, woman; his scorn of security and 
his restless instability, is typical of the buoyant (often 
flamboyant) pioneer-adventurer in the raw days of the 
opening-up of Oklahoma. But, as he himself says, it is 
the sun-bonnet, not the sombrero, that settles the new 
lands. His gently-bred wife and the other women go 
doggedly about the business of bringing civilisation into 
the wilderness. The author gives us a moving panorama 
of colour and life—a great achievement. 


By EpNA FERBER. (Heinemann.) 


We also select for printing : 


THE DOOR. By Mary Roserts RINEHART. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The intriguing nature of this mystery novel baffles the 
most astute clue-hunters. A series of crimes follow in 
swift succession, for no apparent reason, until circumstantial 
evidence gathers around an innocent man, who is con- 
demned. The thrills of the story are maintained by means 
of seemingly trivial details, discovered by various members 
of the families concerned, which have vital bearings on the 
solution of the crimes committed. But neither the per- 
sistence of Judy, nor the wiles of Inspector Harrison, 
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prepare the reader for the final explanation. The secrecy, 
the tense atmosphere, convey the right psychological effect 
throughout the mystery. 


(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 


GENERALLY SPEAKING. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
(Methuen.) 


Although the titles of the essays in this book suggest the 
scope of Mr. Chesterton’s subject-matter, only careful 
reading reveals the versatile originality of his thoughts. 
In a small volume he strides to the outposts of history 
and delves beneath the surfaces of civilisation. As always, 
he is a new-comer startling us with a forceful placing of 
words, luring us by some unusual simile to see new com- 
parisons. His commanding epigrams present new themes 
for meditation. The complete collection forms a fascinat- 
ing commentary on life and art woven together with deft 
irony. 


(C. S. Stamper, 54, St. Augustine Avenue, Grimsby, 
Lincs.) 


NOTHING TO PAY. By Carapoc Evans. 
(Faber & Faber.) 


There is nothing beautiful in this life-story of a man 
whose one aim was the making of money. The methods 
of its, fulfilment are sordid beyond all telling, yet Caradoc 
Evans by sheer genius compels our interest, our entire 
attention from beginning to end. He is powerful in his 
very simplicity ; his prose in dealing with this Welsh miser 
is the prose of the Bible; and his fierce ruthlessness 
characterising this first novel, doubtless lessens in no 
degree the hatred which his short stories, ‘‘ My People ”’ 
and ‘‘ My Neighbours,’’ have earned for him already among 
his native people. 


(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich.) 


We also highly commend the replies by T. W. 
Griffiths (Swansea), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Norah 
M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !), G. M. Starkey (Folke- 
stone), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), L. F. Goldsmid 
(London, S.W.), Arbel M. Aldous (Colchester), S. 
Barrington McClean (Glasgow), Mrs. Emily E. Moore 
(Letchworth), B. Noél Saxelby (Buxton), Agatha 
Honnywill 
(Bristol), 
Winifred 
Simmons 
(Parkstone) , 
Margery 
Young 
(Spondon), 
A. Maurice 
Hancock 
(South 
Shields), 
Sylvia Hooke 
(London, 
E.C.), Clifford 
Bower - Shore 
(Stockport), 
Mrs. May 
Belben (Wim- 
borne), B. 
Kenneth 
Wesander 
(Hampstead), 
Barbara 
Hughes-- 
Stanton 
(London,W.), 
E‘thel M. 
Kennedy 
( W orthing), 


From “‘ Plant Hunting on the Edge of the World,” by F. Kingdon Ward (Gollancz). 


Dallas Kenmare (Barnt Green), R. K. Spedding (Liver- 
pool), E. M. O’Brien (Drogheda), Esther Samms 
(Luton), P. Baker (King’s Langley). 


VII.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMaN is awarded to A. Eleanor Pinning- 
ton, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich. 


IN VARIOUS LANDS.* 


Dr. Berry’s book is a curious production and is perhaps 
not to be judged as other books, for it is composed of a 
series of travel talks with which the doctor regaled the 
listeners-in of Australia. So anxious was he to admit 
no inaccuracy that he submitted his original MS., before 
the delivery of the talks, to the American Consul-General 
in Australia. Unfortunately that gentleman does not 
appear to have received his office, as did Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, J. R. Lowell and others, on account of his literary 
merits. At any rate he has not been critical with regard 
to those of Dr. Berry. for in this volume are an exasperating 
number of tags and facetious remarks. Twice at least we 
came across the curate and egg story, and the information 
is kindly added that the egg was good in parts. Well, 
there are some parts of this book which please us, when 
the author is not walking like Agag—the tag habit is in- 
fectious !—but lets himself go, as for example on the 
negro question when he reaches Nashville, Tennessee. We 
wish Dr. Berry had not found it necessary to add ‘ dee-po ”’ 
every time he writes “ station ’’; and after telling us that 
the dollar and cent system is a very simple one, as indeed 
it is, he gives an incredible tale of an incredibly stupid 
visitor to the States who became so muddled over his bill 
that he paid the waiter five dollars instead of one dollar 
seventy-five cents. Dr. Berry should take a little trip 
across Europe, preferably in the Orient Express, when he 
will, all in the space of three or four days, be called upon 
to pay for his meals in French francs, Swiss francs, Italian 
lire, Yugoslav dinars, Bulgarian and Turkish money. 

There is no doubt about it that Mr. Beckles Willson is 
aCanadian. He does not let us forget that interesting fact ; 


*“ Through the States with a Seeing Eye.” By Richard 
J. A. Berry, M.D., etc. 5s. 
Quebec to Piccadilly.” By 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
Schermerhorn. 25s. 


(Simpkin Marshall.) ‘‘ From 
Beckles Willson. 12s. 6d. 
“Malta of the Knights.” By E. W. 
(Heinemann.) 


Rhododendron patulum (“ Rock Rose”). 
On the cliffs at 11,coo feet, Mishoni Hills, Assam Frontier. 
Flowers rosy purple. June-July. 
Reviewed on page 55. 
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and the publicity which he has been giving to Canada for 
the best part of his life has probably been accomplished 
in a more artistic manner than that which Dr. Berry 
encountered at St. Louis, Mo., and several other American 
cities. Mr. Willson was the official biographer of the late 
Lord Strathcona, but he was far from being his idolater. 
Similarly we find that many portraits in this book of 
memoirs have the shadows that make them more lifelike. 
We read on and on. What an interesting life has been that 
of Mr. Beckles Willson, and how well he has told us of it. 
The number of celebrities who are referred to is very 
great. Some of them appear to the general reader in a 
novel light. Who would have thought that Lord Alver- 
stone, the Lord Chief Justice, could behave in this fashion ? 
The part most probably played by a well-known London 
editor in the appointment of Lord Byng to the command 
of the Canadians in France is told, I believe, for the first 
time. Byng and this editor’ were close neighbours in 
Essex, where also we are entertained by a glimpse of a 
very famous novelist in his réle as a country gentleman. 
Talking of the country, Mr. Willson relates the fruitless 
efforts made by his wife and himself to retain their English 
and their local servants at a rather lonely and reputedly 
haunted house in Nova Scotia. They had in all no fewer 
than fifty-three servants, whose period of service ranged 
from six hours to three months—the latter being the 
maximum. It is impossible to touch in a brief review on 
more than a very small proportion of the vivid sketches 
we find in this book. There is that of Wyndham Deedes 
in his tent on the edge of the Plain of Sharon, where he 
was buried all day in Turkish and Arabic documents, one 
of which—for an excellent reason—he reduced to ashes. 
This occurs ‘in the course of our author’s war experiences, 
when he became Major Beckles Willson and was, with his 
usual good fortune, entrusted with a job that lends itself 
to brilliant description. 

The two last words can very well be applied to Miss 
Schermerhorn’s book about the Knights of Malta. In 
fact it is, especially at the beginning, a little too brilliant. 
We are rather blinded at our first view of the island, as 


the sun goes up and “ Valetta’s far-famed stronghold looms 
up into the tender morning sky—a monstrous mountain of 
golden bastions—Ossa piled on Pelion in huge elemental 
chaos!’’ Yet this book is fascinating, and for anyone 
contemplating a visit to Malta it is indispensable. We 
are told a great deal about the arrival of the Knights after 
they had rather reluctantly availed themselves of the offer 
of Charles V. The relations between the Knights, with all 
their retainers, and the native Maltese is very well depicted. 
“‘ And if a Maltese guard, who presumed to arrest a certain 
Chevalier de Pins for ‘ all sorts of vile excesses and dis- 
turbances in the streets,’ was condemned to be stripped 
and bound upon an ass with his face toward the tail, and 
driven through the streets of Valetta where men, posted 
at every corner, beat him so lustily with long canes as he 
passed, that he died from the effect, it is only fair to note 
that the offending knight received a no less vigorous meteing 
out of justice, for he was sentenced to life imprisonment 
and died a maniac in his dungeon.’”’ Grand Master after 
Grand Master passes before our eyes. Some of them 
deserve the highest admiration, some deserve contempt— 
such as he who fled from before Napoleon—and some deserve 
pity. There was for instance the French Grand Master, 
an aged gentleman called Le Cassiére, who was superseded 
by his Knights, though they allowed him to keep a suite of 
four knights, two butlers, two carriers, nine pages, four 
waiters, four chaplains, three doctors and several palace 
domestics. This was a much more magnificent retinue 
than the one that followed Charles V, after his abdication, 
to the monastery of Yuste in the Spanish province of 
Estremadura, and Charles was by no means unattended. 
But magnificence reigned in the Malta of the Knights, just 
as much as valour and other virtues. On the other hand 
we are given an account of the horrors suffered by the 
chained galley-slaves, who sometimes were compelled to 
remain at the oars for two days and nights at a stretch, 
with food pushed into their mouths, like fuel into a furnace. 
There is a great deal in this book that is of the highest 
interest. 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 


HILAIRE BELLOC AS POET. 


By RICHARD PENNINGTON. 


CRITIC has recently reminded us that Mr. Belloc 
has just turned sixty. A good age, and well 
employed, when we consider the fruits of Mr. Belloc’s 
thirty-five years of writing. For no man surely can 
look back with more pride upon work that has always 
been honest and well done, loyal to a constant ideal, 
courageous and sincere, and not infrequently of a high 
degree of beauty. This was a happy reminder of an 
anniversary if it sends a few more readers to a good 
writer and a clear thinker, and a man who, though in 
a few things wide of the mark and partisan, is yet worth 
a dozen of his more popular contemporaries. 

To speak of Mr. Belloc here as a poet simply may 
seem strange to some to whom he is memorable chiefly 
for the excellent prose of his essays or for such exhilarat- 
ing books as ‘‘ The Four Men” and “ The Path to 
Rome.” There have moreover been other manifesta- 
tions of his protean spirit; there are the political 
novels, the biographical studies, the military histories— 
and how well Mr. Belloc can describe a campaign in its 
essentials, and what a suggestive book is “ Warfare 


in England ’’!—there are the children’s books, and 
finally a most entertaining History of England, though 
it strays to dubious conclusions at times. But these 
things are more or less of the present day and ephemeral. 
What is more certain of enduring fame and likely to 
carry Mr. Belloc’s name to posterity is the poetry ; yet 
it is probably true that this has received the least 
recognition of all his work. 

Why this should be so it is difficult to say. His 
poetry is not obscure or esoteric or “new” in any 
unpopular way. It has on the contrary the happy 
characteristics of closeness to tradition and a firm 
basis upon logical thought. It has also a certainty 
of utterance and a clarity of form that are admirable, 
and with these, a lovely rhythm all its own, and that 
power of intense suggestion that great poetry alone 
possesses. Some, remembering his partly French 
descent, have found foreign influences in his work. It 
may be that the frequent perfection of form—too often 
not an English trait—suggests the French clarity of mind. 
But his poetry, the best of it, is essentially English. 
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Of the immortality of some of the poems there is no 
doubt. Again and again, scanning one’s shelves of 
modern poets, one takes down the tall blue volume 
of “‘ Poems and Sonnets ”’ to find the beauty of some 
of these pieces assuring, in this age when so much in 
poetry is unsatisfying. The epigrams for example have 
the perfection of Landor’s finest work; some of the 
sonnets have a lovely vehemence that Brooke momen- 
tarily captured and Wordsworth at his best achieved ; 
while there are lyrics as pure in melody and exquisite 
in execution as those of 
the Elizabethan and the 
Caroline poets. And 
there is too a satiric 
humour that plays over 
some of the pages and 
gives us a kind of verse 
too rare in England, yet 
poetry in spite of the 
fierce intent. 

Several of the poems 
have become too well 
known in anthologies to 
need quotation, such as 
“The South Country,” 
“* The Birds,” ‘‘ Ha’nacker 
Mill.” But the fine sonnets 
are generally not antho- 
logised and go the more 
widely unknown there- 
fore; for as Mr. Graves 
complained in his sparkling 
petard with which he 
sought to destroy the 
popular anthology (“A 
Pamphlet against Antho- 
logies’’), when a little 
of a man’s work is put 
into an anthology the 
reading public generally 
content themselves with that and do not search out 
his other writings. Here however is one sonnet that 
has not to my knowledge been bagged by the compilers : 


“But oh! not lovely Helen, nor the pride 
Of that most ancient Ilium matched with doom. 
Men murdered Priam in his royal room 
And Troy was burned with fire and Hector died. 
For even Hector’s dreadful day was more 
Than all his breathing courage dared defend. 
The armouréd light and bulwark of the war 
Trailed his great glory to the accustomed end. 


- “ He was the city’s buttress, Priam’s son, 
The soldier born in bivouac praises great 
And horns in double front of battle won. 
Yet down he went: when unremembering fate 
Felled him at last with all his armour on. 
Hector: the horseman: in the Scean Gate.” 


There are other lovely ones: the sonnet on frozen 
winter ; on Rome ; that one on Sleep, with its lulling 
sestet : 


“ Above the surf-line, into the night breeze ; 
Eastward above the ever-whispering seas ; 
Through the warm airs with no more watch to keep. 
My day’s run out and all its dooms are graven. 


O dear forerunner of Death and promise of Haven. 
O my companion, O my sister Sleep.” 


Simple ; perhaps not pleasing to those strict fanatics 
of the sonnet to whom anything not Miltonic is not 
worthy of the name; but how lovely, how accom- 
plished! Of this graceful and finished verse Mr. Belloc 
is a master. There are those stanzas in the Dedicatory 
Ode that begin, in an abrupt change from the humour 
of 
“And One (myself I mean—no less), 
Ah !—will Posterity 
believe it— 
Not only don’t deserve 
success, 
But hasn’t managed to. 
achieve it,”’ 


with the lines: 
““T will not try the reach 
again, 
I will not set my sail 
alone, 
To moor a boat bereft of 
men 
At Yarnton’s tiny docks 
of .” 


Finally there are the 
epigrams, that may prove 
the most enduring of all 
his work. Landor wrote 
much, but “ Gebir”’ is. 
forgotten and few read the 
“Imaginary Conversa- 
tions”; but his epigrams. 
have lasted and are 
remembered by men the 
world over. So it may be: 
Posterity will forget the 
political novels, the his- 
tory and much of the 
essays—though some of 
these are worthy of 
cherish a few lyrics and such 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 


preservation—and 
epigrams as these : 


On A SLEEPING FRIEND. 


+» Lady, when your lovely head 
Droops to sink among the Dead, 
And the quiet places keep 
You that so divinely sleep ; 
Then the dead shall blessed be 
With a new solemnity, 
For such Beauty, so descending, 
Pledges them that Death is ending. 
Sleep your fill—but when you wake 
Dawn shall over Lethe break.” 


THE STATUE. 


** When we are dead, some Hunting-boy will pass 
And find a stone half-hidden in tall grass 
And grey with age; but having seen that stone 
(Which was your image), ride more slowly on.” 


We may end with another : 


When I am dead, I hope it may be said : 
‘« His sins were scarlet, but his books were read.” 


He need have no fear for his poems: they always 
will be. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S 


DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paui’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letier of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The autumn publishing season is now in full 
swing. It is a heartening experience to spend an 
hour with the publishers’ autumn lists, for either 
publishers are incurable optimists heading for bank- 
ruptcy or we have many reasons for thinking the 
heart of the nation is sound, its mind alert and 
interest varied and quick, and its pocket not quite 
empty. I am not concerned to calculate whether 
the number of books published this autumn will 
exceed other records, being only too ready to rejoice 
in the range and quality of what is offered. 


September has been a busy month—indeed one 
firm indicates that it hopes to finish its respectably 
long list of autumn 
publications by the end of 
October. We are all so 
inevitably aware of the 
large number of novels pub- 
lished that it is well to be 
reminded of the splendid 
enterprise of British 
publishers in providing for 
other needs. Quite casually 
I noted the number of 
books on historical subjects 
either ready or soon to be 
published. In addition to 
“Blenheim by Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan (reviewed 
in this issue), Longmans 
have just issued ‘‘ William 
III and the Defence of 
Holland,” by Mary Caroline 
Trevelyan, and in October 
are to publish “ The Age of 
the Chartists, 1832-1854,” 
by J. L. and Barbara Ham- 
mond. What a fruitful col- 
laboration theirs has been! Macmillans have just 
published “ Sidelights on Queen Victoria,’ by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Ponsonby and promise for 
October, ‘‘ A History of Persia,’ by Brig.-General 
Sir Percy Sykes, and have many other fine historical 
books on their list. The Bodley Head have just 
issued ‘‘ The Diaries of Colonel the Hon. Robert 
Fulke Greville,’ which promise us an inside view of 
the life and times of George III. Ernest Benn, 


Miss Mary C. Trevelyan. 


Ltd., continue their excellent ‘‘ The Modern World ”’ 
series, edited by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, and 
Elkin Mathews & Marrot, Ltd., have just put out 
“Makers of Modern Europe,’ by Count Carlo 
Sforza. For recent history, by common consent the 
most significant and important book, and one which 
will lie close to the hand of student and historian 
for a long time is “‘ Lord D’Abernon’s Diary,” the 
third and completing volume of which Hodder & 
Stoughton have just published. I note with keen 
interest that Cassells promise for very early October, 
“ Chapters of Autobiography,” by the late Earl of 
Balfour. This volume covers the period from his 
childhood to the year 1885. What a story—had he 
lived to tell the whole. 


J. M. Dent & Son have chosen to-day as the date 
of simultaneous publication in England, and in 
America by Longmans, of Gordon Craig’s ‘‘ Henry 
Irving.’’ The design on the wrapper of the English 
edition contains the initials 
of everyone who acted or 
worked with Irving at the 
Lyceum, including even 
the stage carpenter. The 
publishers propose to give 
a prize for the most com- 
plete list of the people 
indicated by the initials. 
Here is a chance for the 
“old school” of theatre- 
goers who will enjoy 
rummaging in the “ glory- 
box”’ of rich memories 
whether they get the prize 
or not. In any case they 
are sure of their reward, 
but the one with inside 
information straight from 
behind the scenes seems to 
stand a good chance of the 
offered prize. 


The same _ publishers 
promise us quickly a second 
and enlarged edition of ‘“‘ The Stuffed Owl ’’—that 
Anthology of Bad Verse, selected by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis and Charles Lee, which went straight to its 
mark and made us realise there are bright ideas all 
around us—if only we could see them. What 
“ stuffing’ for Christmas! The indefatigable 
R. Brimley Johnson is bringing together in -his 
‘“‘ Jane Austen ”’ all that we know or need to know 
about one of whom some of us cannot know too 
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much. This book is listed for October publication 
by Dent. By the way, I need not remind you to 
keep your eye on the world-famous Everyman’s 
Library to which have just been added Goethe’s 
Conversations with Eckermann;  Fielding’s 
“Amelia ; and ‘‘ Middlemarch,” by George Eliot. 
Also we are not likely to overlook the Worlds 
Classics to which Oxford University Press have just 
added two Jane Austen 

volumes. 


Arnold Bennett's new 
novel, ‘‘ Imperial Palace,” 
is 672 pages, small demy 
8vo, cloth boards, ros. 6d. 
net, and will be published 
October gth, at a time when © 
we have over two million 
unemployed. The latter fact 
will not prevent adequate 
sales, however, for the final 
and dominating fact about 
a book is not its price, not 
even its author, but the 
book itself. He has chosen 
a big canvas—quite other 
than writing a lot of words 
—and if he has succeeded 
in his aim to interpret the 
hurried life of modern days, 
the romance of big business, 
the book will sell. Recent 
best - sellers like “ Good 
Companions” and Angel 
Pavement” have put new 
heart into the trade. Some 
people talk as though 
the millennium would 
come if all books were 
to be sold at 6d., whereas, 
even in these days, people pay Ios. 6d. for a novel 
and are glad. The really significant feature of 
to-day is not the number of the unemployed but the 
amount of money spent for amusement—that is the 
river which will make glad authors, publishers, 
booksellers, and the public themselves if we can get 
the right books. 


With cheap books in mind, surely two of the best 
“omnibus ”’ volumes which this or any other year 
can offer are—the one volume edition of ‘“‘ A History 
of English Literature,” by Emile Legouis and Louis 
Cazamian (18s.; Dent); and ‘“‘ The Outline of 
History,” by H. G. Wells, containing the full 
material of the two volume revised edition, together 
with all the Horrabin maps, charts and drawings 
(8s. 6d. ; Cassell). Surely all that is required to-day 
for a liberal education is not money, but time and 
an ordinary amount of intelligence. This second 


Mr. Arnold Bennett. 
From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 


Renaissance will surpass the first in the new worlds 
offered to the mind and for the sheer romance 
of learning. We are in the midst of a new age of 
discovery, of the discovery of truth and the way to 
impart and share it. 


T. M. M. wrote in the Manchester Guardian a few 
weeks ago: ‘‘ The next best-seller will probably be 
religious in a general sort 
of way—not of course 
theological, but written by 
a] someone who bears the same 
relation to theology that 
Mr. Wells bears to science. 
It will either be a very fat 
book or a very thin book, 
something precious or some- 
thing straight from the 
heart. Above all, it will be 
wholesome. Yes, the next 
best - seller will carry us 
back to the good old pre- 
psychoanalysis days.’’ Well, 
I think I can put my hand 
on a certain best-seller and 
it is religious without being 
theological, it is a thin book 
in that it is about 40,000 
words, it is precious just 
because it comes straight 
from the heart. It is ‘God 
in the Slums,” pictures of 
the work the Salvation 
Army is doing in the slums, 
told by Hugh Redwood, the 
assistant managing editor of 
the News Chronicle, and just 
published by Hodder & 
Stoughton at Is. paper, 
and 2s. 6d. cloth. One of 
those books whose every reader becomes a book- 
seller. The only question is as to how soon it will 
pass the hundred thousand mark—my guess is, 
before Christmas. 


I have just read with interest an article in the 
Autumn Number of Artwork on ‘A Century of 
Book Illustration, 1830-1930,” by Douglas Percy 
Bliss. We hope in the near future to publish a 
valuable contribution on the subject. The camera 
and other inventions of method and process are 
driving the old style of illustrator hard. Yet 
because truth and beauty have been joined together 
by God man can not put them asunder. Ordinary 
illustrations will continue to come from the mechanic 
hand or the various mechanical inventions, but the 
artist interpreter will have his place in the service of 
truth as long as man and women take pen in hand. It 
looks to me that this is going to be rather a lean season 
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for really good il- 
lustrated books of 
thebettersort, but 
the Bodley Head, 
Ltd., have started 
well with three 
books: Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones,” 
with 20 full page 
illustrations in 
photogravure and 
numerous draw- 
Mr. Robert Hichens. ings in black-and- 
white by G. Spencer Pryse ; “‘ The Red Lily,” by 
Anatole France, translated by Winifred Stephens, 
with illustrations and decorations by Donia Nach- 
shen; and “ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” illustrated by S. G. Hulme Beaman. 


It reminds some of us of the passing of the years 
that Cassells have just published Robert Hichens’ 
new novel, “‘ The Bracelet.’’ He belongs to another 
generation, but is no interloper in this. Ah me, 
with what riches we dower the writers that first win 


us! It’s a long day since I first read him and I am © 


in his debt. 


I read recently a savage article on how Australia 
stones its prophets—in this case writers—by not 
lifting a hand to help them. This caused me to read 
with more than usual interest an article by Vance 
Palmer in The New Statesman for August 30th, 
where he asks why Australia has produced so little 
literature. Part of his answer is that there is more 
good native product than 
the “outsider” thinks 
unless he has made a 
reasonable study of the 
subject—but the implied 
charge holds. Partly it is 
the inevitable influence of 
the “old country” in a 
wider sense than just Eng- 
land; but more it is due to 
the sparse population and 
its distribution in the 
country. The virility of 
the Australian, the varied 
nature of his country, the 
inevitable development 
which cannot fail such a 
people and land in view of 
world conditions make it 
certain that Australia 
has a literary future. 
For the second time, 
Vance Palmer has won 
the Sydney Bulletin 
prize, and the winning 


novel, ‘‘The Pas- 
sage,’ is just |! 
published in this 
country by Stan- 

ley Paul. I was 
particularly inte- 
rested in the last 

two sentences of 
Mr. Palmer’s 
article: “Good 
novels do not 
spring out of 
nothing; they 
depend on audiences, publishers, a tradition of the 
importance of writing.” Literature is neither the 
affair nor the product of publisher and author— 
in the long run, the law of supply and demand 
determines not only the quantity but the quality of 
books. In the meantime, and from Australia, we 
have also “‘ The Fortunes of Richard Mahony.” 


Mr. Vance Palmer. 


I am glad to know that T. & T. Clark will soon 
have ready Ronald Campbell Macfie’s Thomson 
Lectures, which they are publishing under the title 
“Science Rediscovers God.” I have read the 
manuscript and fully appreciate its worth. It is a 
poet's interpretation of science in its many fields, 
the scientific approach to truth and results achieved. 
It calls for a poet adequately to feel and record the 
revelations of modern science. 


Not so very long ago I told Marcus Woodward that 
I would gladly give a handful of years to have his 
knowledge of earth and sea and sky. He smiled, 
but I meant it nor should 
L live the less. He sees and 
knows—and I am glad to 
see in Humphrey Toulmin’s 
list, “Old Man of the 
Woods,” where Marcus 
Woodward talks to scouts 
and cubs. 


The Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press are publishing 
early in October a book 
that will give us back “ the 
years that the locusts have 
eaten’’—‘‘ The_ Eighteen 
Eighties,’ edited by Mr. 
Walter de la Mare. Separ- 
ate essays give us different 
aspects of those opulent 
days, though they were 
in the heart of Victoria's 
reign: T. E. Brown, by 
F. S. Boas; Newman and 
Manning, by C. C. Martin- 
dale; Pater, by T.S. Eliot ; 


Bruce Graeme, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Penance of Brother Alaric” (Hutchinson). 
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Fiction, by Forrest Reid; Gilbert and Sullivan, by 
G. K. Chesterton ; Ibsen, by H. Granville-Barker ; 
Martin Tupper, by John Drinkwater ; Lewis Carroll, 
by Walter de la Mare—there you are, Victorianism, 
and neither plain nor flat. After all we had more 
than a question mark in those dark days, and now 
that all the railings are down there is not more park 
—only a larger and dustier stamping ground. 


A truly gorgeous book, showing what the camera 
can do in the hands 
of an artist with 
unique material to 
work on, a_ book 
where the camera 
gives eyes to the 
reader and lights up 
every page of an 
heroic tale, is 
“The Home of the 
Blizzard,” just pub- 
lished by Hodder & 
Stoughton. This is 
the popular edition, 
abridged, of the epic 
story of the Aus- 
tralasian Antarctic 
Expedition of 
IgtI-1914, led by 
Sir Douglas Maw- 
son. There are 
pages in this thril- 
ling book which 
make you lift your 
head with pride that 
you are a man, and 
these eighty pages 
of marvellous 
photographs give 
you the romance 
and glamour of the 
Antarctic, and the 
other side of the 
shield, for those 
with eyes to see. Sir Douglas is too strong to boast, 
but he looked up from his littered desk in an 
improvised office as he was preparing for the ex- 
pedition on which he is at present engaged, and with 
a smile said to me: ‘ A real authority on Antarctic 
literature has said this is the best that has been 
written—and I think there is that in it which ought 
to live.” This will be a magnificent gift-book for 
Christmas, alike for the story it has to tell and the 
pictures which so gloriously help to tell it. 


“The Diary of a Provincial Lady,’ by E. M. 
Delafield, has been appearing in Time and Tide, and 
Macmillans will have the book ready for early 
October. 


They make an interesting claim—that 


it is a humble feminine version of the famous 
“ Diary of a Nobody.” Whether this claim is 
established or no, a book from E. M. Delafield is 
always welcome. 


It does not look as though we are to have a large 
number of theological books this autumn, but there 
are several of more than ordinary value and im- 
portance. There is “ The Faith of a Moralist,” the 
Gifford Lectures of 1926-1928, by Professor A. E. 
Taylor, coming from 
Macmillans. Pro- 
fessor Taylor has 
one of the most 
acute and interest- 
ing minds of our day 
and every word he 
writes is carefully 
weighed by those 
who count in philo- 
sophy and theology. 
John Murray is 
publishing imme- 
diately “The 
Philosophy of 
the Good Life,” 
the Gifford Lec- 
tures, by Bishop 
Gore, 1929 — 1930. 
Also, at the end of 
October, they will 
have ready the first 
volume of the Third 
and Final Series of 
“The Letters of 
Queen Victoria,” 
edited by George 
Earle Buckle. 


1 heard on good 
authority recently 
that the New Novels 
at One Dollar in 
: America is an ex- 
periment that has already more than justified itself 
—at least so far as sales up to the present are con- 
cerned. There are other factors than present sales in 
this matter but it may well be that, as my friend put 
it, economic conditions have forced the American 
publishers into a course of action which will prove 
one of the very best steps the trade has ever taken. 
I think my friend meant two things at least—that 
America now sees the immense, almost immeasur- 
able, possibilities of the cheap market which up to 
the present she has not appreciated and developed 
as British publishers have; secondly, the dollar 
book is increasing the number of bookshops out of 
all calculation. Every drug-store is now a potential 
bookshop, and many of them, actually. This second 
3 
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point, of course, can and must be looked at from 
many other points of view, not least from the stand- 
point of the straight bookseller who does not stock 
other wares. Anything that stimulates the book- 
seller to business enterprise is good: a policy which 
leads to his funeral involves others in the long run, 
Still, like so much more in America, it is all very 
interesting. 


I recall the many times when my friend, the late 
St. John Adcock, spoke in quiet appreciation of the 
poetry of John Free- 
man. The last occasion 
was soon after 
Freeman's death. Iam 
very glad to know that 
Macmillans will have 
ready in October 
“Last Poems of John 
Freeman,’ with an 
Introduction by J. C. 
Squire. Also a new 
book by Wilfrid 
Gibson: “ Hazards: 
Poems, 1928-1930.” 


A London daily 
newspaper has inau- 
gurated an interesting 
competition in con- 
nection with its 
serialisation of 
“ Memoirs of My Early 
Life,” by the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill. 
They are rightly using 
this vivid auto- 
biography to help Photolby F. Ee Grattan. 
some other young man 
or woman to find themselves and their life work. 
Mr. Churchill can make us see life and events 
as he saw them when he had to make decisions 
or suffer life’s pressures and discipline. The book 
will be ready through Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 
during October. The author of “‘ The ‘W’ Plan,” 
Mr. Graham Seton, has written another spy novel, 
this time with a Polish setting, ‘‘ The Governor of 
Kattowitz,’’ which the same house announces for 
October, a very cheering announcement indeed. 


One of the coming books on my own reading list is 
Helen Ashton’s “‘ Mackerel Sky ” (Gollancz), which 
will be published not later than early October. Her 
“Dr. Serocold’”’ is repeating its British success in 
America. Also I must have “ The Omnibus J. J. 
Connington,”’ which contains four full-length 
stories: The Two Tickets Puzzle; Mystery at 
Lynden Sands; The Case with Nine Solutions ; 
Nemesis at Raynham Parva. 


I notice that several publishers are announcing 
limited and signed editions, some of which make us 
think that the ‘“‘ commercial” collector has brought 
it on his own head, as this seems the only explanation 
for their appearance. After all, the publisher and 
the author have a clear right to share in the spoils, 
to exploit the exploiters. Real collectors will know 
when to hold their hand—and keep both their hands 
in their pockets. 


I am very glad to see that the Oxford University 
Press are definitely 
announcing for the 
autumn, “A Life of 
Jesus,” by Basil 
Mathews, whose “‘ Clash 
of Colour’’ is so well 
known. He has been 
at work for many years 
on this Life for young 
people, having to lay it 
down again and again 
for other work. It 
ought to be very good. 


In the middle of 
September, Cassells 
published Miss Storm 
Jameson’s_ interpreta- 
tion of the Puritan 
Revolution—‘ The 
Decline of Merry 
England.” She takes 
the line that Puri- 
tanism was really the 
enemy of religion and 
liberty. Not seldom, 
of course, we are in- 
debted to our enemies 
for many good things. It will certainly be a sincere 
and a provocative book. 


John Freeman 


A most interesting book is promised from Gol- 
lancz for the late autumn—“ St. Loe Strachey : His 
Life and Paper,’ by Amy Strachey. His wife tells 
the story of his life from twenty-seven to sixty-seven. 
By force of circumstances he was a great journalist 
and friend of great men, but by nature he was a 
great lover of men, of England, and a great organ- 
iser. This will be a most interesting and en- 
lightening book in many ways. 


I have marked the following from Heinemann’s 
list, and though I have to put them as in a catalogue 
for reasons of space, yet there is a lyric quality 
about the names and suggestions which title or 
author awaken in the mind: “ The Life and Letters 
of James Elroy Flecker,” with an Introduction 
by J. C. Squire and a Memoir by Hellé Flecker 
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(September) ; “‘ The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund 
Gosse,”’ edited by the Hon. Evan Charteris (Sep- 
tember) ; “‘ The Greville Diary,” edited by Lytton 
Strachey ; ‘‘ The ‘ Wanderer’ of Liverpool,” by John 
Masefield (September) ; and “‘ Come Away Death,” 
the new novel by Lorna Rea, whose “ Six Mrs. 
Greenes ”’ I remember so well. BooKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS 

Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn has a great affection for short 
‘sentences and a rather jerky style which somehow helps 
to confirm the reader’s impression that he has a profound 
anderstanding of the psychological processes of his charac- 
ters. His latest novel, ROMAN SUMMER (7s. 6d. ; 
Thornton Butterworth), is chiefly concerned with John 
Austin, a young American of slow resolves, given to 


writing verses in the classical manner, and employed by . 


the Columbus Sentinel. With current American writers 
he is as dissatisfied as with himself, and concluding that 
what is the matter with them all is the American atmo- 
sphere, he makes for Rome, where, beyond a peradventure, 
it will be easy to be articulate in the proper manner. 
There he begins a play about Catullus, but while inspira- 
tion lingers love comes to him. She was a Jewess, born 
in Morocco, Esther Azancot by name, cultured and lovely 
and with a highly developed race consciousness that made 
the thought of marriage with a man of different race 
impossible. She persuades John, as much by her refusal 
of his offer and her reasons for it as by her words, that 
all déracinés, all rootless people, are doomed to sterility ; 
and so John turns homewards again, to live in Sandusky 
as a hundred-per-cent. American, marry his landlady’s 
daughter, father hundred-per-cent. American children, and 
write the simple annals of true Americans who ape no 
alien folk, but are content to be themselves. So he is 
resolving when the book ends, a book which Mr. Lewisohn 
has written so adroitly that it holds the reader to the end. 

The Lorams lived on Ludgate Hill, above the shop 
where Richard Loram, with the skilful assistance of Hiram 
Sterne, bought and sold prints. By that you know that 
the tale Mrs. Fred Reynolds has to tell in THE LORAM 
PICTURE (7s. 6d.; Bodley Head) is a tale of other 
days. Tradesmen still lived above their shops in the 
forties and fifties of the last century, when Queen Victoria 
primly sat upon her throne and primness ruled her subjects’ 
lives. Marriage was still the only career open to women. 
To submit and to settle down, to be cared for and sheltered 
—what more could a woman wish? There were days 
ahead when it would not be considered indelicate for a 
‘woman to give proof that she possessed the power to think 
for herself and be independent, but those as yet were days 
undreamed of, save occasionally by such as Amelia Loram, 
who knew their dreams ridiculous and fulfilment of them 
impossible. Pushfulness had not yet begun to mar the 
dignity of business, and all was leisurely done both in 
the shop below and the house above. Of such days is the 
story, and in a leisurely manner suitable to the telling of 
it Mrs. Reynolds tells of the lives of the Lorams, male 
and female, making us love them all and incidentally 
arousing thanksgivings, especially in the breasts of her 
fair readers, that the dead days in which they lived are 
happily beyond recall. 

Another victory for the amateur sleuth, and a very 
creditable one at that is THE MURDER OF CECILY THANE, 


by H. Ashbrook (5s. net ; Eyre & Spottiswoode). The dis- 
covery of the body of Cecily Thane presented a desperate 
problem because it was so obvious who had committed the 
crime! The deceased lady went to night clubs with paid 
escorts, and everything pointed very neatly to her boy friend, 
who had, unluckily, been mixed up in a thing of this sort 
before. However, the amateur sleuth, none other than the 
district attorney’s “ silly ass’’ brother, began to butt in 
and ask apparently fool questions. This started the fun. 
Mr. Ashbrook tells a good story and creates a situation at 
once credible and intelligent, but his style suffers from 
over-emphasis, especially in the dialogue. The “ silly ass ”’ 
is a bit too silly for such a capable thinker, and the district 
attorney as heavy as a Presbyterian elder. 


We see scores of open-air yarns, but only on very rare 
occasions can we now read one. We supped our fill years ago. 
We fell however for MOUNTAIN MAN, a first novel by Harold 
C. Wire (7s. 6d.; Skeffington). From the first page the 
reader has a feeling of actuality—this man has footed the 
country he writes about, mountain and plain; has fought 
forest fires and faced the hot jealousy, greed and hate of 
living men and women. The ordinariness of the plot does 
not spoil this story, and we shall certainly anticipate with 
interest the next book by this author. 

After Mr, Cecil Freeman Gregg’s success with his detec- 
tive novel, ‘‘ The Murder On the Bus,” we looked forward 
to his next book, THE BRAZEN CONFESSION (7s. 6d. net ; 
Hutchinson). The treatment, though not entirely un- 
familiar, is unusual because in the first chapter the criminal 
admits the crime, confident that there is no possibility of 
detection. Curiously enough, this criminal is not the 
central figure in the story. Following on the confession we 
are introduced to the events which led up to this admission 
of guilt. This latter involves the adventures of the good 
Inspector Higgins of Scotland Yard, and he is certainly 
up against it. I was always under the impression that 
the cheerful bonhomie of Scotland Yard officials with their 
suspects existed only between the covers of Mr. Edgar 
Wallace’s books, but Inspector Higgins is also a friendly 
soul, which brightens matters up considerably. On the 
whole this is good work, but there is a tendency to con- 
fusion in the first half, which is dispelled as one proceeds. 
Higgins’s intelligence functions much better towards the 
end of the job, and he is less obviously chasing his tail. 
The incidental gentry from the underworld are of the 
genuine “‘ thug” brand. 

The scene of GUERRA, by Alfred Neumann (8s. 6d.; 
Knopf), is laid amid the Revolution in Italy at the middle 
of last century. Guerra is the chief figure involved, and 
the reader is led through over three hundred pages of 
stirring incidents. There are intrigues and counter 
intrigues, and beautiful women. Madda, Guerra’s sister, 
stands out as a loyal sister, anxious above everything for 
her brother’s progress and safety. Then there is little 
Maria Pia, whom the revolutionary loves with all the 
fervour of his strong and dominant nature. The scene 
in the bedroom, with the brisk, capable doctor as Guerra, 
at the practitioner’s request, gives his blood to save the 
life of the frail and delicate girl, is very well described, as 
are also some of the interviews between Guerra and the 
Grand Duke. Those who already are interested in the 
stirring history of Southern Europe during this period, 
namely 1848, will find the many details given by Mr. 
Neumann well worth a careful perusal. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND MODERN 
PROBLEMS.* 


Plato described the philosopher as “ the spectator of all 
time and eternity.’”’ Dean Inge fits that description, for 
in his books on Christian Mysticism and Plotinus he has 
surveyed the eternal world of values and now, in what he 
thinks will be his last considerable book to write, he 
“leaves the templa serena of divine philosophy to take 
part in the turmoil of the street and the market-place ”’ 
to-day, when “ nothing is now taken for granted or accepted 
on authority ’’ and “ the relation of the Gospel of Christ 
to problems of conduct is the storm-centre of religious 
controversy in post-war Europe and America.’’ Truly 
this is “‘ a considerable book,’’ whether we study its author 
in his characteristic moods, preferences and prejudices, 
or its literary charm, with its flashes of mordant wit, 
brilliant phrasing, judicial weighings of the pros and cons 
on most of the debatable subjects engaging thinkers to- 
day, its searching surveys and summaries of the past 
history of moral questions and practice, and wistful peeps 
into the files of time yet to come. ‘‘ Considerable ’’ too is 
the immense mass of material packed into this book : 
whole libraries have been ransacked for facts, statistics 
from Blue-books on vital themes of life and death, trade, 
divorce and what-not are ranged alongside of the extracts 
from the best thought on moral questions from Plato down 
to Bertrand Russell and Santayana, which the learned 
Dean has amassed in half a century of hard reading and 
study. 

In the first eighty pages the Dean sets forth what he 
conceives to be “‘ the essence of New Testament Ethics,”’ 
proceeding thence to discuss at length “‘ the distortions of 
the Christian religion, (a) Ascetitism, a gne-sided exaggera- 
tion of a genuine element in Christianity, & world-renouncing 
and self-denying aspect,’’ and (b) ‘‘ the aberration . . . the 
monstrous growth of a theocratic Empire in Europe,” 
by which “ the Ethics of the Gospel have been at every 
point poisoned and distorted.”” This presentation takes 
up the first half of the book : the second half gives detailed 
discussion of (a) the Problems of Social Ethics, and 
(b) Personal Ethics. Under Social Ethics are grouped 
what may be regarded as essays on The Ages of Science 
and Industriatism (which did not come into view in the 
New Testament), The Social Teaching in the Early, 
Medieval, Reformation and Modern Periods of Church 
History, The Population Question, Humanitarianism, 
Woman’s Position and War. In the section on Personal 
Ethics we face the burning questions of Sex, Divorce, 
Suicide, and the Place of Beauty in life. A closing 


chapter gives a résumé of the volume and fruitful sugges-_ 


tions concerning the spirit in which the Church should 
face ‘‘the new hopes and duties the secular progress of 
humanity has brought ’’ now that “‘ civilisation is entering 
upon a new phase.”’ 

The method of treatment followed is ‘to take the 
Ethics of the New Testament, as embodying the Christian 
revelation, and to bring them in comparison with the 
principles which seem to underlie the theory and practice 
of the white races to-day.” The standards of contem- 
porary ethical practice, in the Dean’s view, seem to be 
“the greatest pleasure for oneself: the happiness of the 
greatest number, or progress towards some ideal state of 
society’; and “the strongest appeal now seems to be 
to a kind of emotional utilitarianism with a calculus of 
pleasure and pain.’’ Christian Ethics thus confront 
hedonism, utilitarianism, and secularism based on scien- 
tific views of man and the universe. The standard by 
which Christian Ethics are to be ascertained is the charac- 
ter and teaching of Jesus Christ as given in the first three 

* “ Christian Ethics and Modern Problems.” By the Very 


Rev. W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., Dean of St. Paul’s. 15s. net. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


Gospels, and as expounded and applied by St. Paul and 
St. John. As the ‘Dean puts it, ‘“‘the only external, 
authoritative rule is given in the life and teaching of 
Christ as recorded in the New Testament. And this is 
hardly external, for it is accepted and interpreted by the 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti declaring itself in the Christian 
society and in the individual conscience” (p. 27). A 
penetrating study of the Gospels as sources leads to the 
conviction that we have in them “a revelation through a 
character which so far as fallible men can judge was 
perfect and consistent.” That character was one of a 
“profoundly religious and spiritual nature’’ marked by 
“deep wisdom, balance and breadth of mind, even irony 
and humour.”” As regards Christ’s precepts, Dr. Inge 
says, ‘‘ we find no system of Ethics, no code of rules for 
conduct, but an outlook, a manner of thinking and acting, 
a standard of values, which necessarily penetrate every 
corner of the personality’ of man. Hence Christ “ did 
not burden His Church with a code, or confine posterity 
to the crude beliefs of an unscientific age.’’ Consequently, 
“we have a right, in virtue of our knowledge of the mind 
of Christ and belief in His continued spiritual presence, to 
condemn and repudiate immoral doctrines and irrational 
taboos, even when these come to us supported by ecclesi- 
asticism ’’ (p. 25). What these doctrines and taboos are 
within the Church, how far the scientific view of the worlds 
of nature man and society square with the New Testament 
views of demons and spirits, miracles and eschatology, the: 
reader must seek in the book itself : our space will not avail. 

Dean Inge is alive to the criticisms levelled against 
Christian Ethics as seen in the life and teachings of Jesus. 
The scant place for art and zsthetics, the seeming slight 
on family life, the strg@ss on passive virtues, Nietzsche’s 
“‘slave morality,’ scorn of democratic ideals, the impractic- 
ability of the Sermon on the Mount, the stress on rewards 
for virtue and pains for vice as conflicting with pure 
morality—all these modern criticisms are weighed up and 
appraised. He agrees that there has been a painful lack 
of feeling, indeed blindness, as to the future of man on 
earth, owing to the early Christian absorption in the hope 
of Christ’s speedy return. There will be some furious 
discussion of the freedom with which the Dean eliminates 
the passages on the Second Coming, the references to 
Christ’s founding of a Church, in the Gospels, and the 
frequent allusions to “‘ spurious passages ’’ in Paul’s letters 
and other parts of the New Testament. His reading of 
Church history as showing ‘that traditional Christian 
Ethics has wandered a long way from the original Gospel ’” 
will be contested, and his frequent insistence on ‘‘ mys- 
ticism as being the crown of religion ’’ he may find it hard 
to substantiate from the Gospel records of Christ’s teachings. 
Bultmann, in Germany, is nearer the facts when he says 
that Jesus always assumed that the plain average man, 
and not the mystic, was aware, by conscience, of the 
actuality and claim of God, and Dr. Gore rightly emphasises 
that simple goodness and not mystic thrills is the staple 
of true religious life. Others may think that Dr. Inge fre- 
quently forgets to apply Christian Ethics when detailing 
modern views on sex, war and divorce. But he will 
rejoin that you cannot apply a spirit, “‘ a fountain of life 
and not a system,” ‘‘an outlook,”’ like a yardstick to 
measure practice by. Others may think that the historical 
method of treatment requires a deeper preliminary philo- 
sophical discussion than the Dean has given. It would be 
worth while in another edition if the Dean filled out the 
hints as to the absoluteness of the Christian Ethic, the 
finality of its standard of values, and the way he con- 
ceives how the “‘super-historical in ethics can hold the 
historical together.”” But “‘ ars longa, vita brevis.” He 
has done a great service to the world of thought by pre- 
senting his views of what constitutes the essence of Chris- 
tian practice in our workaday world. He has a serene 
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outlook for the future. ‘‘ A thousand years hence mankind 
will still be sitting at the feet of Jesus Christ. . . . Beyond 
Jesus of Nazareth the moral stature of humanity can never 
go.” 

Minor slips to correct are, that not Schweitzer but 
Johannes Weiss coined the term Interimsethik ; Whittier 
and not Emersor wrote the lines on p. 384. Lowell’s 
lines (p. 388) are incorrectly quoted, and the German 
(p. 40, n.l.) needs attention. 

R. Brrcw Hoyte. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON.* 


Mr. Siegfried Sassoon won much praise and fame for his 
unusual book, ‘“‘ Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man,” but in 
the main he will be remembered in future years as a poet 
who was preoccupied with his memories of the horrors and 
the sadness of the Great War. He was a young man when 
those scarifying experiences were indelibly etched on his 
mind, and he has never ceased to protest against the 
cruelty, the uselessness and unreasonableness of it all— 
the waste of youth and beauty both physical and natural. 
Thus he cried : 


“Do you remember the rats; and the stench 
Of corpses rotting in front of the front-line trench— 
And dawn coming, dirty-white, and chill with a hopeless 
rain ? 
Do you ever stop and ask: ‘ Isit all going to happen again ?’ 
Do you remember that hour of din before the attack— 
And the anger, the blind com- 
passion that seized and shook 
you then 
As you peered at the doomed and 
haggard faces of your men ? 
Do you remember the stretcher- 
cases lurching back 
With dying eyes and lolling heads | 
—those ashen-grey 
Masks of the lads who once were 
keen and kind and gay ?”’ 


His war poetry appeared soon 
after the dire cataclysm ceased. 
Ten years later, in ‘“ The 
Heart’s Journey,’ he seemed 
to envisage a literary future 
wherein he could rise above the 
old wan memories of horror and 
death, and reach that land of 
pure delight where his soul 
would have been a_ happy 
wanderer from the beginning 
had he not been born out of 
time and engulfed in the ex- 
coriating abyss of the War : 
“Soul, be my song; 

arrayed in white ; 

Lead home the loves that I have 

wronged and slain ; 

Bring back the summer dawns 

that banished night 

With distant-warbling bird-notes 

after rain. 

Time’s war-worn traveller I. 

And you, O song, 

O soul, my Paradise laid waste 

so long.” 


“But apparently the aspiration is not to be realised, for 
in his new book, ‘‘ Memoirs of an Infantry Officer,’ Mr. 
Sassoon once more voices—this time in prose, but often 
lyrical prose—his disgust at the brutality and horror of 
the War. Twelve years have not softened the hard im- 
pressions of that hideous period as they struck ‘ rather a 
solitary-minded young man.” Again he pictures the 
terrors and the pain of it all: 

ier There were high-booted German bodies too, and in the blear 
beginning of daylight they seemed as much the victims of a 
catastrophe as the men who had attacked them. As I stepped 
over one of the Germans an impulse made me lift him up from 
the miserable ditch. Propped against the bank, his blond face 
was undisfigured, except by the mud which I wiped from his 

* “Memoirs of an Infantry Officer.” By the author of 
** Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man.” 7s. 6d: (Faber & Faber.) 


return 


Mr. Siegfried Sassoon. 


eyes and mouth with my coat-sleeve. He’d evidently been 
killed while digging, for his tunic was knotted loosely about 
his shoulders. He didn’t look to be more than eighteen. Hoist- 
ing him a little higher, I thought what a gentle face he had, and 
remembered that this was the first time I’d ever touched one of 
our enemies with my hands. Perhaps I had some dim sense of 
the futility which had put an end to this good-looking youth. 
Anyhow I hadn’t expected the Battle of the Somme to be quite 
like this. . . . Kendle was half kneeling against some broken 
ground; I remember seeing him push his tin hat back from 
his forehead and then raise himself a few inches to take aim. 
After firing once he looked at us with a lively smile ; a second 
later he fell sideways. A blotchy mark showed where the 
bullet had hit him just above the eyes. . . . Alternately crouch- 
ing and crawling, | worked my way back. I passed the young 
German whose body IJ had rescued from disfigurement a couple 
of hours before. He was down in the mud again, and someone 
had trodden on his face. It disheartened me to see him, though 
his body had now lost all touch with life, and was part of the 
wastage of the War. He and Kendle had cancelled one another 
out in the process called ‘ attrition of man-power.’ Farther along 
I found one of our men dying slowly with a hole in his forehead. 
His eyes were open and he breathed with a horrible snoring 
sound... 


And he vividly conveys the sensations generated by 
intensive bombardment and a shot wound : 


“‘ Down in our frowsty cellar we breakfasted at six, unwashed 
and apprehensive. Our table, appropriately enough, was an 
empty ammunition box. At six-forty-five the final bombard- 
ment began, and there was nothing for us to do except sit round 
our candle until the tornado ended. For more than forty 
minutes the air vibrated and the earth rocked and shuddered. 
. . . Barton and I sat speechless, deafened and stupefied by the 
seismic state of affairs, and when 
he lit a cigarette the match flame 
staggered crazily... . 

““ High up in the fresh blue sky 
an aeroplane droned and glinted. 
I thought what a queer state of 
things it all was, and then decided 
to take a peep at the surrounding 
country. This was a mistake 
which*ought to have put an end to 
my terrestrial adventures, for no 
sooner had I popped my silly head 
out of the sap than I felt a 
stupendous blow in the back 
between my shoulders. My first 
notion was that a bomb had hit 
me from behind, but what had 
really happened was that I had 
been sniped from in front.” 


Mr. Sassoon returned, 
wounded, to England for 
hospital and _ convalescence ; 
and on entering his ambulance 
at Charing Cross ‘‘a woman 
handed me a bunch of flowers 
and a leaflet by the Bishop of 
London, who earnestly advised 
me to lead a clean life and attend 
Holy Communion.” 

There follows the most in- 
teresting part of the book, 
when the author, the victim of 
introspection, describes the re- 
actions of an acutely sensitive 
nature—the nature of a man 
who had suffered physically 
and, even more, mentally all 
the agony of war experience—to the cheap patriotism 
and war-time fever of people at home: the busy- 
body women filling temporary posts, the arm-chair 
critics, the expedient clerics who bestowed their blandest 
smiles on the returned heroes who had killed the most 
Germans, the journalists who wrote of the “‘ Healing of 
Nations,”’ and ‘‘ Ordeal by Battle ’”—of whom Mr. Sassoon 
pungently observes, ‘“‘ Such people needed to have their 
noses rubbed in a few rank physical facts, such as what 
a company of men smelt like after they’d been in action 
for a week. .. .” 

In time he felt he must let the doped public know what 
the War really was like, and how little it resembled the 
propaganda of the ‘‘ patriotic press’ and publicists safely 
at home. This, he realised, would mean military ruin for 
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himself; and how the matter developed and how it 
incongruously ended must be read in his own entertaining 
words. 

Although this book is written as the further history of 
George Sherston from the point at which it was broken off 
in ‘“‘ Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man,’’ | gather it relates 
the actual experiences and opinions of Mr. Sassoon, for he 
makes Sherston say: ‘‘ It is myown story I am trying to 
tell, and as such it must be received.”’ 

For myself, personally, the most attractive portions of 
this accomplished book are the little vignettes inspired by 
some glimpse of scenic or natural beauty in sharp contrast 
to the facts of war : 


‘* Afterwards I went up the hill to my favourite sanctuary— 
a wood of hazels and beeches. The evening air smelt of wet 
mould and wet leaves; the trees were misty green ; the church 
bell was tolling in the town, and smoke rose from the roofs. 


But the lecturer’s voice still battered on my brain: ‘If you 
don’t kill him, he’ll kill you. Stick him between the eyes, in 
the throat, in the chest. Don’t waste good steel. . .. Three 


inches will do for him; when he coughs, go and look fcr 
another.’ 

“Next evening, just before stand-to, I was watching a 
smouldering sunset and thinking that the sky was one of the 
redeeming features of the War. Behind the support line where 
I stood, the shell-pitted ground sloped sombrely on to the dusk ; 
the distances were blue and solemn, with a few trees grouped 
on a ridge, dark against the deep-glowing embers of another 
day endured. I was looking westward, away from the War, 
and the evening star twinkled serenely. Guns were grumbling 
miles away. Cart-wheels could be heard on the roads behind 
Fricourt ; it still made me feel strange when I remembered 
that they were German cart-wheels.” 


Only a poet could clothe in such exquisite phrasing the 
impressions of things seen and felt in conditions far alien 
to beauty. 


S. M. ELtIts. 


KING ARTHUR IN ITALY.* $ 


It was in Bruges, where I am writing, that William 
Caxton and Collard Mansion printed the first book ever 
printed in our tongue—the “ Tales of Troy.”” This was in 
1475. Ten years later, Caxton printed the Morte D’ Arthur 
which Malory had written ‘‘ for to passe the time.’’ To 
all but Arthurian experts and enthusiasts, King Arthur and 
his Knights are known chiefly through Malory’s glorious 
pages, and few realise or even know that the legend, cen- 
turies before Malory lived, and many centuries before 
Tennyson and Stephen Hawker drew inspiration from what 
has been called “ our national prose epic,’’ had found its 
way into the literature of France, Italy and Spain, and had 
influenced the work of innumerable writers in prose and 
verse. Dr. Gardner quotes on his title page Caxton’s 
Preface to the Morte D’Arthur : 

“In him that should say or think that there was never such a 
king called Arthur might well be aretted great folly and blind- 
ness. For... ye shall see also in the history of Bochas, in 


his book, ‘ De Casu Principum,’ part of his noble acts and also 
of his fall.” 


Bochas is of course Boccaccio; and, as Dr. Gardner 
points out, Boccaccio felt the allurement of the story, and 
dealt with it freely in his own fashion. In his ‘‘ Amorosa 
Visione ’’ we are shown a castle hall painted with heroes of 
ancient Rome, who are followed by the cavalcade of the 
Knights of the Round Table, with Arthur at their head, and 
Bors, Percevel and Galahad following him. Lancelot rides 
with Guinevere; Tristan and Iseult ride hand in hand. 
In the ‘‘ Corbaccio,’’ a satire against women, Boccaccio 
writes of a woman whose prayer-books and rosaries were 
French romances, “‘ in which she reads of Lancelot and of 
Guinevere, of Tristan and of Iseult, and their feats and their 
loves, and the jiousts and tournaments and assemblies. 
She is all thrilled when she reads of Lancelot or Tristan or 
someone else forgathering secretly and alone in the cham- 
bers with their ladies.” 

* “The Arthurian Legend 


Edmund G. Gardner, Litt.D. 
(Dent.) 


in Italian Literature.” By 
Iilustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The work to which Caxton refers in his Preface—but he 
knew it only at third hand—supplies a quaint illustration ; 
in a pavilion, beyond which are armed knights in combat, 
we see King Arthur, bearded, and in crown and ermine 
mantle, seated at the Round Table with six companions ; 
bread, salt, a chicken, and other edibles suggest the “‘ grant 
chere ’’’ they made. Of the occasional echoes of the legend 
in the ‘‘ Decameron’’ by far the most important and 
significant is the sub-title : “‘ Il libro chiamato Decameron, 
cognominato Principe Galeotto.’’ This appears to be Prince 
Galehaut, Lord of the Distant Isles, referred to not only by 
Malory but by Dante, and in romances earlier than Dante 
with which the “ Principe ’’ shows Boccaccio to have been 
acquainted. ‘‘ Arthur’’ and other names in the legend 
were common in Italy in the Middle Ages, a fact which 
serves to show how popular the story of Arthur and his 
Knights was even then. Their exploits and adventures 
were sung by wandering minstrels long before the time of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and perhaps from these songs and 
stories of Italian troubadours the most interesting bas- 
relief over the north door of Modena Cathedral, of which 
admirable photographs are given, was composed. Dr. 
Gardner speaks of it as “‘ an Arthurian document in stone ” 
—an apt description, for it shows, and even names, King 
Arthur, Gawain, Sir Kay, Mordred, and other characters 
of the epic. Probably the bas-relief dates from the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. Towards the end of this 
century we find the earliest literary references to the 
Arthurian legend in Italy; written then of course in 
Latin. In the thirteenth century we find the first Italian 
romance—or the first romance written in Italian—intro- 
ducing the “‘ Matter of Britain ’’—‘‘ matteria di Brettagna,”’ 
as opposed to the ‘“‘ matteria di Francia,’’ which dealt with 
the Carolingian cycle. The same century saw what is 
probably the first example of blank verse in Italian litera- 
ture, and in it is found the name of Lancelot. The earliest 
Arthurian romance written by an Italian—but in French— 
is ptpbably the “‘ Meliadus ’’ of Rusticano da Pisa, the man 
who, when a prisoner with Marco Polo at Genoa, took down 
from his lips the narrative of some of his adventures. 

Dr. Gardner seems to have left no path unexplored while 
writing this able, scholarly, and very interesting book. 
We learn of twelfth century ‘“ fellowships of the Round 
Table’ in twelfth century Italy, and are reminded that 
St. Francis called his first followers “‘my brethren, the 
Knights of the Round Table.” The Angevin Kings of 
England, we are told, claimed to possess the sword of 
Tristan, which is still said to be kept among the regalia 
at the Tower of London, but Tristan’s sword, ‘“ with 
which he killed the Morholt of Ireland,’’ is also said to have 
been found at a tomb at Seprio, near Milan, in or before 
the fourteenth century. Among Italian writers whom 
Dr. Gardner mentions as having referred to, or been in- 
fluenced by, the Arthurian Cycle are Guittone d’Arezzo, 
Chiara Davanzati, the earliest Florentine poet of any 
importance, Folgore de San Gimignano (who tells the young 
Sienese nobles of his day that they were more valiant and 
courteous than Lancelot, and, if need be, would make 
tournaments at Camelot) and, very much later, Ariosto, 
who, like Boiardo, attempted the fusion of the Arthurian 
and Carolingian Cycles. An extremely interesting chapter 
is headed ‘‘ Dante and the Arthurian Legend.’’ Dante was 
undoubtedly familiar with the French romances, and wove 
the stories of Tristan and of Lancelot into his tale of Paolo 
and Francesca. Among quite recent Italian dramatists 
who have taken our British epic as example or theme are 
Ettore Moschino and Domenico Tumiati. 

There are some curious differences between Arthurian 
romance as we know it, and the epic in its Italian form. 
Some are very slight; as for instance red samite instead 
of white. In Italian literature the Holy Grael seems to 
assume less importance, and in the story of Tristan and 
Iseult the very dramatic episode of the ship with black or 
white sails seems to have vanished. Morgan le Fay is 
beautiful without malevolence, and Merlin is altered almost 
out of knowledge. But lovers of the old epic of Britain 
will find all this discussed at length in Dr. Gardner’s book, 
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which has the merit, among many others, of being written 
for the ordinary reader as well as for those who already 
have expert knowledge. 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


THE VOICE OF THE DEAD.* 


The letters which Mr. Laurence Housman has brought 
together in this volume provide perhaps the most veracious 
and intimate register, which has yet appeared, of what 
the War meant to a great 
variety of combatants and of 
the manner in which they met 
its terrible demands. They are 
at once heart-rending and 
heartening — heart-rending be- 
cause it is almost unbearable to 
contemplate a civilisation which 
could destroy men so splendidly 
human, so simple and selfless 
as speak from almost every 
page of this book; heartening 
because a great emergency once 
again attests the innate decency 
and integrity of the individual 
man. Heaven knows, it ex- 
posed the innate savagery of 
man as well, and those who 
deplore the raw realism of 
recent war-novels will find little 
support in these letters for their 
contention that the picture has 
been too darkly drawn. That 
there are less horrors recorded 
here than might be expected is 
chiefly due to the fact that the 
writers plainly wished to spare -; 
parents, relations and friends 
the suffering of realising the 
ghastly ordeal to which they 
were exposed. Indeed some of 
the most affecting letters are 
those in which the writer tries 
to prepare and strengthen father or mother against the 
news of his own death in action. And admittedly we 
find in these letters (what many war novels have failed 
to convey) not a justification of war, but the sad truth 
that for many it offered for the first time a gateway 
into a larger life, that in a maelstrom of destruction 
they realised with a shock of delighted surprise what it 
was to live “with hand made sure, clear eye, and 
sharpened power,’’ with a devotion of the whole being to 
life and death. As Mr. Housman writes, there are two 
voices in these letters—‘‘ the voice of a majority, the voice 
of a minority. The vast majority, though firmly con- 
vinced that what they do is right—or right in the sense 
that it is inevitable—show their detestation of war in its 
operation. Yet some of these express the keen satisfaction 
it gives them as an individual experience—mainly as a 
part of themselves, of their power to conquer fear, to live 
at the full push of their energies, mental and physical. 
To them, individually, active warfare gives life a fuller 
expression—for it is a life lived daily in the power to face 
death.” 

This enjoyment of war, as a means to disciplined and 
devoted self-expression, is in a few simply a spontaneous 
love of adventure. ‘‘ This is all a great game,” wrote one 
of these, and Julian Grenfell could say, ‘‘ It is all the best 
fun. I have never, never felt so well, or so happy, or 
enjoyed anything so much. It just suits my stolid health 
and stolid nerves, and barbaric disposition.’’ But it is 
significant that such “ fighting excitement ”’ is not found 
‘“vitalising everything”’ in the later years of the War. 
So far as any satisfaction is expressed then, it is because 


* “ War Letters of Fallen Englishmen.” Edited by Laurence 
Housman. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) ; 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman. Mr. 


““one is brought face to face with realities. The follies, 
selfishness, luxury and general pettiness of the vile com- 
mercial sort of existence led by nine-tenths of the people 
of the world in peace time are replaced in war by a savagery 
that is at least more honest and outspoken.” 

And perhaps the greatest exposure of the falsity of our 
modern civilisation is to be found, not merely in the 
destructiveness of the late War, but in the fact that it 
offered to masses of men the first opportunity of living 
creatively, of fulfilling the deepest needs of the self by 
serving a cause that was greater than self. Ultimately 
that cause was the cause of a 
new life and a new conscious- 
ness. And a few at least of 
these writers were desperately 
aware of it. To quote one of 
them: ‘It really does not in 
the least matter how many 
people are killed, who wins, 
whether we starve or anything 
else of a transitory nature, pro- 
vided that in the process human 
nature is transformed in some 
way or another. . . . How can 
there be a united nation with- 
out the passion for truth above 
all else ? We are hypnotised 
by an unscrupulous press. We 
are always being taught to hate 
the Germans, and to refuse to 
think or speak of peace. We 
are told about our glorious 
cause till it simply stinks in the 
nostrils of the average man. 
We all know we have got to 
fight as long as we wear the 
uniform, and have thereby com- 
mitted ourselves to slaughter as 
many Germans as possible. But 
I, for one, and I tell the men 
exactly the same, utterly refuse 
to hate the Kaiser or any of 
them, or to believe that I am 
fighting for a glorious cause 
or anything that the papers tell me. But if man learns 
to live a little more on the words coming out of God’s, 
and not Northcliffe’s, ecclesiastics’, politicians’, or anyone 
else’s mouths—the war does not really matter.” 

Such a quotation as this is sufficient to show that we 
have here not only a vivid record, both objective and 
subjective, of war experiences, and one which constantly 
proves that intense living inevitably dictates good writing. 
We meet too a challenge, an unspoken appeal to find the 
same selfless inspiration in life which such men as these 
found in death. 


Laurence Housman. 


I’A. FausseEt. 


COLERIDGE AS PHILOSOPHER.* 


This book, as the name of its distinguished author 
suggests, is for the student of philosophy, and not for the 
more general reader interested either in the poetry or 
personality of its subject. 

“ Coleridge suffers when any attempt is made to extract 
a philosophical system from his works. His admirers must 
limit themselves to claims for what he undoubtedly 
deserves, the honour of having done much to stimulate 
thought, and abandon any claim to the construction of a 
definite system.’’ So wrote Leslie Stephen: but Professor 
Muirhead holds that this commonly accepted estimate is 
condemned by a study of the unpublished and largely 
neglected Coleridgean manuscripts. These are scattered 
and alas! fragmentary, but their importance, and in 
particular the importance of the various parts of the 


. * “* Coleridge as Philosopher.’’ By Professor J. H. Muirhead. 


I2s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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“Opus Maximum,” are of paramount importance in any 
attempt to estimate Coleridge as a systematic thinker. A 
necessary and interesting account of the manuscripts is given 
in the appendix. It is by using this neglected material 
that Professor Muirhead seeks to prove that Coleridge 
made a far more serious attempt to work out his ideas into 
clear and consistent form than is commonly supposed. 

Experiencing even during his schooldays ‘‘ a rage for 
metaphysics,” Coleridge at Cambridge passed under the 
influence of David Hartley, a Necessitarian, and the lead- 
ing representative of the Lockean tradition. Finding 
some years later that “‘ his metaphysical theories lay before 
him in the hour of anguish as toys by the bedside of a 
child deadly sick,’’ he conceived an enthusiasm first for 
Berkeley and then for Spinoza. Each in their turn also 
proved inadequate. His criticism of Berkeley’s form of 
idealism is particularly worthy of study, and leads him 
to conclude that ‘‘ Berkeley ought to say, not I see a chair, 
but I see myself in the form of a chair.’’ Equally arrest- 
ing is his comment on Spinoza: ‘“‘ Did philosophy start 
with an ‘it is’ instead of an ‘I am’ Spinoza would be 
altogether true.’’ As it was he turned from the soulless 
pantheism of Spinoza, and after the visit to Germany 
made in 1798, when he was accompanied by the Words- 
worths, he began a systematic examination of German 
philosophy. That he should gain much from this was to 
be expected, but his supposed plagiarism from Kant and 
Schelling is unjust to his independence, both in his criti- 
cism of their systems, and in the construction of his own. 
He finally returned to the older platonic tradition which he 
thought Kant had erred in forsaking, and sought to prove, 
“ first that it is possible to form an idea, consistent with 
all other truths, respecting the Supreme Reality ; secondly, 
that such an idea is found in that of an Absolute Will; 
and thirdly, that we have here something from which we 
are free to advance and to show, if we can, the sufficiency 
of the account to satisfy the demands made on it in the’ 
name of reason and experience.”” It is his recognition 
that we know of nothing that is causative of reality except 
self-conscious will, and of the “‘ presence and priority of 
will in the human and universal consciousness ”’ that gives 
to his work its chief philosophical value. 

The implications of this are traced in his philosophy of 
nature, morals, politics, religion, and in his theory of fife 
art. At the end of each section, as well as in the Conclu- 
sion, Professor Muirhead seeks to distinguish what was due 
to Coleridge’s own insight, from the weight of tradition 
that pressed upon him, and seeks to estimate the signifi- 
cance of the former for English philosophy. The author 
thinks that the English contribution to Idealistic Philosophy 
will be found no less important and no less characteristic 
of the English genius then the Empiricism which is usually 
accepted as its main contribution ; and it is in his anticipa- 
tion of the trend of present day Idealism that the importance 
of Coleridge is tou be found. 

Such brilliant aphorisms as ‘‘ Whatever is organised 
trom without is a product of mechanism; whatever is 
mechanised from within is a product of organisation ’’ are 
characteristic and familiar enough ; but to most students, 
the far way that Coleridge went to fulfil the promise of 
his profound genius will come as a revelation. This work 
repays study. The book is graced with a striking portrait 
of Coleridge in later life. F, E, CuristMas. 


NEW DE LA MARE STORIES.* 


The title of this welcome new volume of stories by 
Mr. de la Mare is inspired by the first one of the eight which 
compose its contents. Five of them are considerably longer 
than we have been used to have our stories since Conrad 
and James ceased their tale spinning. Occasionally—until 
his lamentable death this year—D. H. Lawrence made*a 
contribution to a literary genre which few writers have 
the brains (or is it the patience ?) to succeed with. Not 
only must the writing be well knit, but so must the thought, 


* “ On the Edge, and Other Stories.”” By Walter de la Mare. 
10s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) : 


- sake. 


and that implies resources which cannot be counterfeited 
by accumulating details which seem to have been found 
in a notebook. Nor will brilliance of phrasemongering 
or dare-devil frankness prevent your long short-story 
sagging into the aimless or the incredible. 

Just because the form which most unfortunately we 
have come to term “ short story ” and “ long short story ”” 
demands this concentration and richness of mental texture, 
a master of it may actually be at a disadvantage in the 
more adaptable form of the novel. In the light of his 
later work, Mr. de la Mare’s novel, ‘‘ The Memoirs of a 
Midget ’"—perhaps the most distinctive, though I would 
not say the greatest, English novel of this century—seems. 
to be congested with its own richness of material. 

If I had to give a person ignorant of his work an idea 
of Mr. de la Mare’s new book, I should murmur, “ if you 
know Henry James—not so much the long-winded works, 
but ‘ The Aspern Papers’ and ‘ White Magic’ and ‘ The 
Turn of the Screw,’ you can form some idea of de la Mare’s 
capacity for keeping you in suspended interest while subtle 
shades of emotion, character and appearances are dis- 
closed.’’ Those who know his earlier volumes, from 
Riddle’”’ to ‘‘ The Connoisseur,’ will realise that 
occasionally the turn and relapse of a sentence, brimming 
with reflections like a thoughtful monologue, will carry 
the mind back to James. Admitting so much however, it 
is at once necessary to add that Mr. de la Mare has his 
own world for exploration, and that he has already explored 
it poetically. The strains of his poetry indeed used to 
creep into the earlier stories so clearly that one would 
delightedly repeat some lyrical passages for their own 
In this volume he has become more completely 
the prose fictionist, using a rich and sensitive imagination 
to serve this distinct art without inconsistent wayward- 
ness. Only in one tale, ‘‘ The Green Room,”’ is the earlier 
de la Mare obviously in evidence, and in this, with extra- 
ordinary skill, he writes the verses of a young woman who 
has died long since, the manuscript of which is discovered 
in an old lumber-room adjoining a book-shop by an 
idealistic young man who sees her ghost there. When 
Mr. de la Mare’s characters see a ghost, his readers share 
the experience, and the ghost of ‘ E.F.’’ who signed 
those faded little poems will be joyously added to the 
store of de la Mare ghosts by his admirers. 

At least two other stories, ‘‘ A Recluse ’”’ and Crewe,’’ 
in this new collection can be described as ghostly, though 
in a different atmosphere, for the uncanny element is evil. 
The subtlety of perception which enables him to create 
ghostly atmospheres in words also sets free his horrified 
recognition of the powers of evil. He can do this too 
without the ordinary aids of characters like a sinister 
recluse or an undiscovered murderer over-brimming with 
a confession. That terrible old woman, ‘‘ Seaton’s Aunt,” 
whom we encountered long ago in “‘ The Riddle ”’ volume, 
has a near relative in Cecil’s ‘‘grummumma”’ in “ At 
First Sight,’ which seems to be the longest and certainly 
is the finest of the eight stories in ‘‘On the Edge.” ‘At 
First Sight ’’ in one sense is a fable, just as that masterly 
trifle, ‘‘ A Nose,’”’ in ‘‘ Broomsticks’ was a fable. That 
is to say, the circumstances controlling the actions of the 
chief character, the mollicoddled young man, have a 
symbolic value apart from their plot value in the narrative. 
He is under the thumb of his step-grandmother because of 
a defect of eyesight which makes it painful to look up. 
He looks down, from under a deep green eye-shield, all his 
life and sees floors and pavements, legs and feet. And 
one memorable day the routine of his life is upset. By 
a chance contact, he falls in love with a poor shop-girl. 
Mr. de la Mare’s tenderness and power in bringing the 
tragic Miss Simcox into palpitating life is such that the 
end of the story is her end, and Cecil has faded again 
from humanity toa symbol. But limitations of space for- 
bid a description of the varied contents of ‘‘ On the Edge.’’ 
The importance of the rich humour in some of them how- 
ever forbids that it should not at least be mentioned as 
an element of Mr. de la Mare’s mature work, 
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TALENT IN DOUBLE EXILE.* 


The arts of life are easier to master than the science 
of life, or the Dutch hidalgo who called himself 
‘* Maarten Maartens ”’ might have been a happier man. 
He ranks with Conrad as one of our first-class writers 
who was only an alien by accident of birth, and who 
showed the ardour of a convert in identifying himself 
with English life and letters. Possibly if Joost van 
der Poorten Schwartz had had to forge his way to 


success against harder conditions, the process would | |= 


have cured him of the fastidiousness of his tastes, and 


nerved him against the odium he incurred among his_ | 


countrymen for cultivating our tongue in preference to 
his own. 


Like Bret Harte and Henry James, he had to pay |: id 


the penalty exacted by a proud and sensitive race for 


what it regarded as desertion, But the two Americans |. 


had the excuse that they were coming to the fountain- 
head of our common speech; and Maartens had no 
such plea. He might have made himself the leader of 
a new era in Dutch literature, as ‘‘Q” says in his 
graceful preface to the present collection; but this 
would have meant uphill work and limited returns, 
and far less international repute. There was no half- 
way course, and Maartens had to suffer a galling fire 
of comment from his own people, just at a time when 
the relations of the two countries were strained to the 
breaking point. He said himself that the Boer War 
would be his ruin; for apart from the effect it had 
upon the circulation of his novels, it created a gulf 
of racial misunderstanding that no explanations could 
possibly heal. Fortunately or otherwise, he never had 
to depend upon his pen for income, and he called in 
the element of time to redress the balance of blame. 
Then came the Great War, and he died under the 
strain of it. 

Destiny had afflicted him with double exile: from 
his own countrymen, who never understood him or 
appreciated his work, and from the many English 
friends whom he was debarred from joining. It isa 
melancholy finish to a most engrossing record, but it 
is hard to see how the circumstances and the juxta- 
position of events could have led to any other result. 
The pity of it is that a blight of neglect has since befallen 
his novels, even those that were marked by a vein of 
genius and admired by the best judges of his generation. 
This wave of neglect will pass inevitably, but in the 
meantime we are losing contact with a fine spirit, a sterling 
link between civilised peoples, and a man who was rich in 
faculties, especially the ‘‘ gift of tongues.” 

He had a genius for friendship, and this book is full of 
confidences exchanged with Barrie, Gosse, Hardy, “Q” 
and others. Perhaps the best of these letters is a passage 
in which the creator of “ Peter Pan ’’ hailed the discovery 
that Maartens had a wee daughter, now the lady who has 
edited this book. This is the strain : . 


“Took me quite aback to hear of Ada. So strange i 
that I never knew of her and that she is getting pa all right 
without knowing of me. This must be put a stop to at the 
earliest opportunity. I consider myself rather good at girls 
(before they get into their teens), and having surveyed Ada’s 
photograph anxiously at Nicoll’s, I beg to assure her that I 
can’t get on without her much longer. Please, Ada lay aside 
your doll and tell me seriously will you be mine ? ” ; 


Maartens’s own letters are rich in wit and humour, the 
cream of good travel and conversation, and the emanation 
of a nature saturated with goodwill. He scolds war 
and bull-fights, ‘‘ Trilby,’”’ Wagner, Browning and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. He reels off characteristic anecdotes, 
and hits off many a vivid picture of scenery and experience. 
He scoffs at the alleged restraint of the Grant Allen group 
in regard to “ the British matron ’—the Dora of the day. 
He hints that as no author ever had great thoughts he 
dared not utter, so it was a fair presumption that the great 
thoughts were absent and the talents overrated. He 


* “The Letters of Maarten Maartens.” Edi 3 
Daughter. 22s. 6d. net. (Constable.) ted by his 
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Mr. Maarten Maartens at Home. 
By “ Max,” 1912. 
From “The Letters of Maarten Maartens.” Edited by his daughter. (Constable.} 


recounts what a narrow shave he had of being inveigled 
into politics and public life; and his handling of British. 
public questions is frank and excellent. Thirty years ago. 
he gave an indication of what he would have said of the 
European War if he had lived : 

“I see no hope against this accursed militarism through 
which we are all moving towards slavery until those who, in all 
nations, believe in spiritual things, organise themselves to make- 
this belief felt. The Church tried it once, and the old Papal 
policy at the time of the Crusades was one of the finest things. 
in history . . . but I doubt if any Church will rise to any such 
idea again.” 

Maartens’s gods were Keats and Heine, and they figure 
on many a page here. Even in the depths of a dull home 
life—with an invalid wife so ill as to turn their Dutch 
chateau into a hospital—he is never long without some flick. 
or gleam 6f compensation in the way of amusement. He 
mentions all sorts of encounters during his trips to this. 
country, and one may serve as a sample : 

“ At Lord Reay’s I met an interesting old man, famous over 
here, Lord Wemyss (aged eighty-seven), most energetic and 
‘spry.’ He abused the Government vigorously, and told me 
that one of the chief consolations of life was saying ‘ Damn!’ ’” 


There is an allusion, with topical value at this moment, 
to Sir Edmund Gosse attending the Sugar Bounties Conven- 
tion of 1887-88, and playing “ tiddley-winks ” during the 
sitting. Thinking this over, we almost decry reasons why 
Geneva and Locarno and other tourneys of argument prove 
so barren in the end. But Gosse launches out murderously 
in one of his letters about the hopeless decadence of society 
and thought, a generation ago, and it might easily be 
quoted to-day. Fortunately this note of condemnation 
is never of long endurance, and the tone regnant through 
the book is one of optimism based upon a sound belief im 
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humanity. This is as it should be in a book which sets up 
a cairn to the memory of a fine spirit in cosmopolitan affairs, 
and the reader is prepared to enjoy it after he has read 
the excellent introductory material by ““Q” and Mr. 
Norreys O’Connor. 


J. P. 


AN AMBASSADOR OF PEACE.* 


This is the Locarno volume, completing the Diary and 
dealing with the period from the beginning of 1924 to 
October, 1926. In those thirty-four months Europe in 
general, and Germany in particular, underwent a trans- 
formation. On January Ist, 1924, the outlook as seen by 
German observers was dispiriting and bleak. A large 
portion of the Rhineland was still occupied by foreign 
troops. A richer and even more vital province had been 
held by French and Belgian soldiers for more than a year. 
German finances were in a state of unbelievable chaos— 
the national currency had fallen to one eighteen thousand 
millionth part of its original value. Separatism had raised 
its head—tisings, demonstrations, putsches’’ all betrayed 
a disintegrating process. Within twelve months an 
improvement had taken place that made the contrast 
between the January of 1924 and that of 1925 dramatic 
in its intensity. German currency had been placed on a 
firm basis. Reparation had been settled. The Ruhr 
had been restored. But the most essential question of 
all, that of Security, had been untouched. The dawn of 
1925 was however of splendid promise. On January 2oth 


the German Government communicated to London the © 


first sketch of a Pact of Mutual Security. Less than nine 
months later came the official initialling of the Treaty of 
Locarno. Of the three major events recorded in the 
Diary—the Dawes settlement in 1924, the Locarno Agree- 
ment in 1925 and the entry of Germany into the League 
of Nations in 1926—the greatest was Locarno. As Lord 
D’Abernon puts it: ‘‘ Dawes laid-the foundation, Geneva 
crowned the edifice, but the essential building was carried 
through in October, 1925, in that now historic village on 
the Italian lakes. Imagination has been stirred by Locarno 
—Locarno is the central theme of the present volume.” 

The interest which such a period, treated by a writer 
with the knowledge and literary skill of Lord D’Abernon, 
possesses for the general reader, and the fascination it 
holds out for the student of twentieth century European 
history, need no stressing. The Diary proper is preceded 
by four brilliant character sketches. We see how the late 
Dr. Stresemann began life as a pugnacious student of the 
full-blooded type, a militant and aggressive Nationalist. 
During the War he was an advocate of the strongest and 
most bellicose measures; an opponent of any pledge to 
restore Belgium, an advocate of submarine warfare and a 
bitter critic of all negotiations which would, in his opinion, 
lead to a premature peace. We see him later striving for 
a policy that would bring about such a moderation of 
hostility between France and Germany as would permit 
European pacification. We see him in his family, with his 
wide knowledge of German literature, quoting Shakespeare 
in German and English, and with an intense appreciation 
of all the good things of life and a wonderful capacity for 
the enjoyment of them. Of his character Lord D’Abernon 
says that he had not the qualities of his defects, but that 
his qualities—clearness, rapidity and decision—earned him 
a reputation for defects from which he was entirely free 
—-recklessness and lack of conviction. 

The signal service rendered to Europe by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain lay in the fact that although the basis of his 
policy during the first months of his tenure of the Foreign 
Office was the closest alliance with France, such basis was 
changed for one of reciprocity—a reciprocal guarantee of 
frontiers between France and Germany. His very partiality 
for France aroused in the French such a confidence in him 
that when he told the French representatives that no 

* “An Ambassador of Peace.’ Lord D’Abernon’s Diary. 


Vol. III. With historical notes by Maurice Alfred Gerothwohl, 
Litt.D. 21s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


other course was possible than the signature of a bilateral 
treaty, they accepted his word, as they would not have 
accepted that of a less friendly statesman. ‘‘ France 
regarded Austen as a trusted lover.”” Carl von Schubert 
is shown as wisdom, caution and reliability massed within 
the bulk of a heavy cavalry physique. As for Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Lord D’Abernon tries to imagine the outraged 
feelings of Canning and Castlereagh, of Palmerston and 
Granville, when they ascertained in the Elysian fields that 
their Downing Street mantle had passed to a Labour 
successor; and makes us smile at their astonishment to 
see the finely modelled head, the well-cut features, the tired 
reflective air suggestive of an exhausted aristocratic strain. 

The major political issues, three in number, mentioned 
in the opening paragraph of this article, must be studied 
in their entirety, and references and quotations will here 
be made merely to subsidiary and minor features. Strese- 
mann was an enthusiast about the Crown Prince, and 
declared—in February, 1926—that ‘“‘ on several occasions 
lately he has shown great wisdom and moderation,” and 
exercised a big influence in politics. But an informant who 
had served in the Crown Prince’s army had some curious 
stories to tell Lord D’Abernon. When his army was losing 
heavily in the Argonne, and immediately before an attack 
in which it had 2,000 killed and wounded, the Crown Prince, 
dressed in tennis flannels, saw his soldiers off and waved 
his racquet at them. On another occasion when ambulances 
were working day and night bringing in wounded, the 
Crown Prince peremptorily commandeered two of them 
to be in attendance at a gymkhana behind the lines, in case 
of accident to the riders in some pony races. There are 
some new stories about the ex-Kaiser. On page 255 there 
is a curious conversation between Lord D’Abernon and 
Mr. Winston Churchill in which the former deprecated the 
reversion to the gold standard, and asserted that “‘ experi- 
ence in Germany had shown that, while repudiation 
caused severe suffering to certain important sections of 
the middle class, it does not lead to any wide social disturb- 
ance. Nor does it lead, as might be expected, to the 
permanent destruction of the desire to save. On the 
contrary in Germany the classes who have just lost their 
total investments in German Rentes are not a bit less dis- 
posed to save than they were before.”” The suggestion 
implicit in this remark is enough to make “ Plectunur 
Achivi’’ the motto, and a toad couchant, under a harrow 
barbed and pointé, the crest of ‘‘ certain important sections 
of the middle class”’ in this country. It is refreshing to 
note that Mr. Churchill was horrified. There is a delight- 
fully artless German appreciation of British Free Trade 
on page 113. But it would take columns to give merely a 
tithe of the interesting things in this splendid contribution 
to European history. 

F. E. WHITTON 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 


BLENHEIM.* 


The first volume of Professor Trevelyan’s projected series, 
“England Under Queen Anne,” has for its title ‘“‘ Blen- 
heim.” If the volumes to follow reach the excellence of 
this, the completed history of the reign of Anne will be 
one of the most important contributions towards the 
study of England’s past that we have had for a very long 
while. 

In the first place he has not forgotten the general reader— 
an omission far too frequent among professional historians. 
He says in his preface: ‘‘ For my part, I cannot abandon 
the older ideal of History that was once popular in England 
—that the same book should make its appeal both to the 
general reader and to the historical student. In these 
latter days there tends to be division. It is right there 
should be division in some cases but it is right that in 
other cases the older unity should be attempted.” It is 
right also that it should once more be demonstrated that 
history can be made interesting without the intrusion 


* “ England Under Queen Anne” Series. Vol. I: “‘ Blen- 
heim.’”’ By Professor Trevelyan, 21s. net. (Longmans.) 
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of the methods of the novelist, as has been so often the case 
both with Mr. Lytton Strachey in England and with Herr 
Ludwig in Germany. It is a temptation for the lesser 
exponents of that school sometimes to forget that an un- 
dramatic truth is of equal importance to a truth told 
dramatically. In Professor Trevelyan we have _ the 
historian proper, and are able to see the superiority of the 
older conception of history over the new. New methods 
are not better because of their newness. 

Though the Battle of Blenheim forms the title—and the 
climax—of the book, it is not perhaps the most important 
subject-matter contained init. The study of the conditions, 
social and political, leading to the renewal of England’s 
military and naval prestige throughout Europe is of even 
deeper significance to the student ; and the exposition of 
the state of party problems at home, and that of dynastic 
and national problems abroad, with their reactions and 
interactions, is most skilfully and lucidly done. The 
ecclesiastical position especially is well presented and 
analysed; in fact the chapter dealing with this— 
chapter III—is one of the most interesting of all. 

But it is not of course the most dramatic. The Capture 
of Gibraltar and the Battle of Blenheim must always hold 
the glamour of drama. Few events have had greater 
results, and it is right that their importance should not 
receive diminution. For all that, I sometimes feel that 
the quiet life of a people is of more importance than the 
public events indulged in by an ambitious few working 
upon the lack of imagination in the mass. That is why 
I think this book is so valuable an addition to our historical 
library, for it gives, not merely as a background but as a 
due part of the foreground, the conditions of the time. 

Nevertheless when Professor Trevelyan reaches a point 
of military or naval drama his words catch something of 
the excitement in the deeds. He does not paint his pictures 
with the false verve of Emil Ludwig; but suddenly a 
paragraph will take on a glow and a sense of action which 
prove that he writes ‘‘ with his eye'on the subject.” I 
quote as instance a brief passage from his description of 
the actual battle at Blenheim : 


“The morning hours slipped by, and still with impassive 
countenance he [Marlborough] watched the men he treasured 


Professor George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, O.M. 


fall under the cannon shots. Messenger after messenger 
galloped off to hasten Eugene, struggling through marsh and 
woodland far away. But till his colleague was ready to attack, 
the Duke would not give the word. What were his thoughts as 
he lunched among his staff in the open field, perhaps for the last 
time ? He well knew it was the day that either made him or 
undid him quite; his fortunes could not survive defeat. And 
with his own ambitions, the liberties of England and of Europe 
had come to the last hazard, to be decided, not in any famous 
city or crowded meeting-place of men, but here in a naked plain 
of reaped stubble, between villages and farms of names unknown 
—that spire was called Blindheim, the guides said—places 
where unlettered peasants had for ages tilled the soil and for 
ages more would till it, caring nothing what the great world in 
its madness had come there to do that day—save only that their 
poor houses and barns would assuredly be burned. Yet in this 
uncouth, rustic spot the texture of eighteenth century civilisa- 
tion and thought was to take its colour for good or ill. Hasten, 
Eugene! Flesh and blood can no longer stand still under 
this carnage of a cannonade, and the very gods are impatient 
to see the invisible event. Here at last comes his messenger 
galloping from the north. He is ready; and we are more than 
ready. It is past noon, but August days are long. Cutts, the 
Salamander, is to lead the British and Dutch against Blindheim. 
And everywhere, along four miles of the Nebel’s course, the 
regiments and squadrons shake themselves and move down 
tewards the marshy edges of the brook.” 


If that is not in the grand manner of historical prose, I 
know not where to find it. Professor Trevelyan has 
written a very fine and human book. 


WE. N: 


THE LIFE OF MADAME ROLAND.* 


What will the biographers of to-morrow make of to-day’s 
dearth of letters? Perhaps only those who write their 
own memoirs will go down to posterity in print, for the 
voluminous letters which have been the happy hunting- 
ground of the biographers of the eighteenth century are 
no more. It would indeed be difficult for the most in-. 
veterate letter-writer of to-day to accomplish even a small 
proportionxof the correspondence which was apparently 
a part of the daily routine two hundred years ago. The 
exigencies of modern life make it as impossible as the 
conveniences of communication make it unnecessary. 

Yet Madame Roland, one of the most prolific writers 
of an epistolary age, was a woman of amazing activity. 
How she found time to accomplish all that she did, and at 
the same time to record in writing every detail of her 
mental and physical life must for ever remain a mystery. 

At the age of eleven she remarked, with that peculiar 
sententiousness characteristic of her early utterances, 
“As for pens, they are tools that I am never without.” 
At a later period Saint-Beuve said of her: ‘‘ We have 
a Sévigné of the bourgeoisie and, better still, a Sévigné- 
Georges-Sand.’”’ All through her life, as a young girl, 
welcoming the rather unwilling attentions of the surly, 
elderly Inspector of Manufactures; as a young wife and 
mother; as a protagonist of the cause of liberty; as 
the centre of a group of the most famous Republicans of 
the day; as the Queen of the Girondists; and as a 
prisoner in the hands of her enemies, she wrote un- 
ceasingly. 

Every event that could be described, every thought and 
feeling that could be converted into. words, flowed from 
her pen in a never-ending stream. One feels that she 
loved writing, gloried in her ability to use that medium 
of expression, almost that she thought on paper. Her 
biographer, Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire, discredits 
the story, told by her friend Champagneux, and believed 
by Carlyle, that she asked for pen and paper at the very 
foot of the scaffold, but certain it is that she was writing 
in practically the last moments of her imprisonment. 
Her facile pen was indeed her undoing. By a letter of 
stern reproach and protest which she wrote to Robespierre 
she made an implacable enemy of the man who “ lived like 
a god on his altar.’’ The famous ‘‘ Letter to the King,” 
of June roth, 1792, shows a remarkable grasp of politics, 
an uncompromising audacity and a fluency which were 


* “The Life of Madame Roland.” 
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unmistakably Madame Roland’s, though the signature was 
that of her husband. 


She made many errors of judgment—and every one was 


committed to paper as soon as made. Yet she atoned for 
all her mistakes, for her egotism, her harshness, her love 
of domination, by her conduct during the last few months 
of her life. Never did a woman meet death more finely. 
Knowing herself doomed, she never failed to help and 
encourage her fellow-prisoners, weaker and more wretched 
than herself. On her way to the guillotine “‘ she was 
fresh, calm and gay; one could see she was attempting 
to infuse some energy into the poor wretch whose pallor 
and dejection formed a striking contrast to the high colour 
and confident bearing of his companion.”’ 

The life story of Madame Roland, amazing and full of 
fascination as it is, does not form the sole interest of this 
remarkable book. It is the inner history of the Revolution 
itself which gives it a value 
beyond that of an ordinary 
biography. Even a close 
student of the political and 
economic situation of the 
Revolutionary period must 
sometimes have found it 
difficult to follow the 
kaleidoscopic changes of the 
parties in power, to fathom 
the causes which turned a 
movement primarily in- 
tended for the liberation of 
the oppressed into a reign of 
terror and bloodshed. The 
“* Life of Madame Roland ”’ 
is a record of personalities 
rather than events, but the 
personalities are so real and 
vivid that the events seem 
the natural outcome of their 
baleful influence. Watching 
their progress through 
Madame Roland’s eyes, many 
mysteries become clear. We 
see ambitious, unprincipled 
young men from an obscure 
background _ becoming 
suddenly the rulers of Paris. 
Danton, the ‘‘ miserable little 
lawyer with no practice,” 
who now “ brays aloud in 
the clubs—and dares confess 
to a fortune of 1,400,000 
livres’’; Marat — another 
hideous personage”’; Robe- 
spierre, “‘ who hasn’t an idea in his head or a senti- 
ment in his heart ’’—when such as these held France 
in the hollow of their hand, was it any wonder that she 
was being crushed to death? Poor Madame Roland ! 
Her glorious Revolution had become “ such a sorry spectacle 
that it is no hardship to quit this stage.’”” Her last words 
were addressed to the ideal for which she had sacrificed her 


life: ‘‘ Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
mame!” 


Portrait by Russell. 


ETHEL BROWNING. 


THE POTTER’S WHEEL.* 


In the preface to her new book Miss Jane T. Stoddart 
tells us that she came to London to take up journalism at 
the age of twenty-four. She must then have been a pioneer 
among women in that profession, as she is to-day one of 
its most efficient and most honoured veterans. It is no 


secret that her influence upon the British Weekly has for 
many years been very great, and that she was a tower of 
strength to Sir William Robertson Nicoll, as she has been 
to his successor, Dr. John A. Hutton, the “ kind friend 


* “Great Lives Divinely Planned.” 
Ios. 6d. net. 
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and chief ’’ to whom her new volume is dedicated. Few 
journalists have ever served their profession with greater 
devotion, and few have brought to it such vitality or so 
wide a range of interest and sympathy. These qualities 
are abundantly evident in her new book, as they were in 
its predecessor—‘‘ Private Prayer in Christian Story ’’— 
published three years ago. 

Miss Stoddart traces the origin of the work now before 
us to her earliest days in London. Her first journalistic 
task was to outline for a homilectical publication the 
famous sermon of Horace Bushnell, entitled ‘“‘ Every 
Man’s Life a Plan of God.’”’ In this sermon, which is still 
often quoted, the celebrated American preacher illustrated 
his subject entirely from great Biblical names. ‘‘ When 
re-reading the sermon from time to time,” says Miss 
Stoddart, ‘‘I wished for some book in which the idea 
could be carried into the general field of history and bic- 
graphy; and I made my 
own small collection, which 
has grown into the present 
volume.” 

The range of quotations 
from poets and philosophers 
which faces her introductory 
chapter suggests that Miss 
Stoddart does not interpret 
her title in any narrowly 
theological sense. The 
familiar stanzas about the 
potter’s wheel in Browning’s 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra’’ best 
convey, perhaps, the angle 
of her vision, unless we 
select instead a quotation 
from The Times concerning 
Thomas Hardy. “Few 
readers,’ said that news- 
paper, reviewing Mrs. 
Hardy’s biography of her 
husband, “ will find them- 
selves wholly disinclined to 
admit that in some lives the 
course of events looks 
singularly like design, and 
that some men are, in plain 
truth, chosen and) dedicated 
to the doing of certain 
work.” It is to lives that 
seem clearly to illustrate 
such ‘‘design’’ that Miss 
Stoddart directs our”atten- 
tion. Where possible she 
points to less famous 
characters, for she rightly contends that obscure men and 
women do much of the world’s best work and are as 
truly ‘“‘ chosen and dedicated ’’ as their more illustrious 
fellows. But since the records of humble folk are scanty, 
it is necessarily from the careers of the great that her 
examples of ‘ guidance ’’ and “ design ”’ have, for the most 
part, been drawn. 

Here then Miss Stoddart, drawing from a very wide 
survey of history, biography and literature, gives us a 
study of the influences that have gone to the moulding of 
men. Those influences are as infinitely varied as the men 
themselves, and Miss Stoddart groups them under such 
headings as ‘‘ Father and Son,’”’ Mother and Son,” 
“Brothers and Sisters,’ ‘‘ The Influence of Scenery,” 
“Education at Home,” ‘‘ Schools and Teachers’”’ and 
“The Friend by the Wayside.’’ A glance at the index 
will show how comprehensively Miss Stoddart has cast her 
net, and how many and diverse are the lives whose forma- 
tive influences are illustrated by admirably selected and 
arranged passages from familiar or little known records. 
If Miss Stoddart’s book is largely an anthology, her own 
connecting commentary—wise, human and gracious—gives 
it a unity and a sustained interest which most anthologies 
lack. The volume should please, help and inspire as many 


Miss Jane T. Stoddart. 
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readers as its predecessor has done, and we hope some 
day to see it reissued in a handier form for the pocket or 
the bedside. It is a book that lends itself as delightfully 
to “ browsing ”’ as to consecutive reading. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


BLACK AND WHITE.* 


Relationship of black and white in the countries ruled 
by the European—there exist in the wider world to-day 
few problems more urgent or more difficult than this. 
Its difficulty must be manifest even to such as have had 
no practical experience of it; its urgency is established 
by the most convincing of all proofs that conscience or 
emotion is stirred—the steady increase of the written 
word on the subject. 

This latest contribution to the literature of the vast 
question is at least arresting ; and for more reasons than 
one. It deals with the white-and-black problem in South 
Africa, where it gradually approaches an aspect of crisis. 
It is written by one who, though an Englishman of long 
enough residence there to have absorbed—as one absorbs, 
unconsciously—through the pores—completest unquestion- 
ing prejudice against colour—has remained immune. And 
it is written by a journalist in Johannesburg who, though 
living in that bright centre of manifold prejudices, many 
thoughtless, many expediently nourished at the call of 
‘vested and political interests, asserts his opinions with a 
-candour at times rhetorical. 

Indeed Mr. Barnes’s possible fault as an author is a 
tendency to rhetoric, to over-writing. Nevertheless this 
‘book, apart from any mannerism, is one of the most force- 
ful contributions made to the literature of racialism outside 
the activities of the old-time opponents of slavery. The 
advent of a South African book of this character would 
have seemed something outside the normal order of nature 
but a few years ago. As it is, its appearance now is a 
portent. It will be fiercely praised. It will be scorned 
with equal fierceness. In a word, it will arouse feeling : 
and when a book arouses feeling nothing is more certain 
than that there is at least a core of genuine emotion in it. 
At least it will be difficult for anyone to dismiss the author 
as a mere South African politician masquerading as contro- 
versialist at large; for though at outset he seems suspi- 
ciously to single out the Dutch as arch-offenders against 
the native—in itself no surprising thing in an ex-Natalian 
holding journalistic office in Johannesburg, prime-mover 
in and centre still of the British-Unionist spirit—he excludes 
no white race or party in his indictment of treatment of 
the Bantu. 

As all who have undergone the experience well know, 
nothing is harder to reach or to recover than any measure 
of intellectual honesty on the colour question after a 
prolonged sojourn in such a country as Africa, where 
white is so vastly outnumbered by black. The common 
atmosphere of fear underlying the attitude of the out- 
numbered, the abyss sundering two races in outlook and 
habit almost poles apart, custom hardened to daily habit 
—these so take hold of the mind that the mere subsequent 
spectacle of colour on any basis of common privilege else- 
where seems at first an outrage on natural order. Thus 
it is that only by meditation and detachment—aided 
possibly by the chance of really prolonged and close 
single contact with the native mind, as with the present 
reviewer—can a leavening of all-conquering truth work 
itself into the mind. 

And of course with disturbing results! Mr. Barnes's 
scene is the South African one alone—that country where 
a handful of Dutch were among the first white men to 
establish their hold against the black man as they spread 
across his country; and the author piles evidence on 
evidence to show that the aggressor, adventurous, yet 
with elementary instinct of self-preservation at full stretch 
from the outset and ever since, has not only taken from 


* “Caliban in Africa.” 
(Gollancz.) 


By Leonard Barnes. tos. 6d. 


the native his heritage, but has also committed the spiritual 
and economic blunder of giving him nothing in return, 
till that barren policy, as with all such fruitless works, 
seems to threaten recoil. 

But as in South Africa, so in almost all lands where 
white has established fortuitous ascendancy over black, 
the story is largely the same. It is a profoundly melancholy 
story—melancholy, too, on no mere sentimental and there- 
fore spurious grounds. Waste—waste of humanity, of 
superb material, of vast reservoirs of fruitful human 
happiness—waste in a creative scheme where waste is 
the primal offence: that is the canker that lies at the 
root of the matter. Only the sentimentalist, tempera- 
mentally unfit to judge, would assert that the white man, 
South African or other, has produced the colour problem 
of his own wickedness or blind folly alone. White as well 
as black, being alike human, have been, as is all humanity, 
the victims of circumstance. Nevertheless, it is for the 
white man, with whom the initiative now lies in South 
Africa and elsewhere, to dethrone blind prejudice and to 
the utmost possible extent shape the future by the simple 
but sovereign aid of ‘‘ good sense and good will.” 


E. Moore RItTcHIe. 


ALICE AND THOMAS AND JANE.* 


“How unfair it is that when a cross person suddenly 
smiles at you, you feel it’s more exciting than when a 
smiling person goes on smiling all the time.” So thought 
Thomas during his wonderful trip all by himself to Dieppe, 
while the cross young woman was tying up the presents 
he had bought, and ‘‘ made the three parcels be three 
parcels, and never offered to tie them together.” This 
trip to Dieppe is the last adventure recounted in the book 
about Alice, Thomas and Jane, and Thomas had it all to 
himself because Alice and Jane were at home with whooping 
cough. The three of them lived at Rottingdean in “ one 
of the painted houses, but it was cobbly underneath. 
When the workmen put a pick into the walls the cobbles 
were there sticking together like currants.” 

' Never did three children have such freedom and such 
adventures! The author explains in the preface, ‘‘ These 
children are not my children. I had to invent them 
because my children made such a noise, and when the 
eldest wanted the coloured inks the second wanted flour 
and water to mix in a cup, and the third wanted the 
gramophone and couldn’t wind it up. But during the 
time Alice and Thomas and Jane ran ‘about the house 
and rushed about the village and did all the things my 
children would like to have done, my children sat still.’ 
And everybody else’s children would like to have done the 
things Alice, Thomas and Jane did too! Alice, Thomas 
and Jane thought nothing of getting up in the middle of 
the night and spying on smugglers, being carried out to 
sea hanging on to a small boat, losing themselves in caves 
hiding in aeroplanes and stowing away in a steamer going 
to France and being landed concealed in the dicky of a 
car. They didn’t think such happenings were very much 
out of the ordinary, because the world was a wonderful 
place anyhow, and their parents got quite used to them 
and did not worry overmuch. Thomas, for instance, had 
quite ceased to stare at steam-rollers. ‘‘ Thomas was too 
big for steam-rollers. Alice still stopped and stared, but 
Thomas hadn’t liked steam-rollers since he was four.” 
And they were old enough to know all sorts of things— 
at least Thomas was—such as whether the moon came 
up behind where the sun went down or on the other side. 
His sisters weren’t sure, but Thomas knew it must be on 
the other side because ‘“‘ there’d be an awful fizzling if it 
had to pass the sun, with the sun going down and the 
moon coming up . . . the sun’s hot and the moon’s cold. 
It would be like spitting on an iron.” 

This is a joyous book, full of laughter, and both children 
and grown-ups will enjoy it and envy the three youngsters 


* “ Alice and Thomas and Jane.”” By Enid Bagnold. 7s. 6d. 


(Constable.) 
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who crowded such exciting events into their small lives 
and never came to harm and didn’t know what it was to 
be frightened, only deliciously thrilled. It is like a glorious 
game of “ pretend ’’ from beginning to end, for the wildest 
and loveliest things occur, exactly as they would in a game 
of make-believe—not fairy or magic things, but things 
that might really happen in ordinary life, if one were very 
fortunate. The author has done most of the drawings, 
and Miss Laurian Jones (whose portrait appears as a 
frontispiece) has done the others. There is a picture 
showing what it feels like to swallow a snail—Thomas did 
that in France ; and a picture of Thomas's idea of Heaven, 
and another of Alice’s thoughts as she lay in the tail of 
the aeroplane, and others showing what Jane drew on 
the pavement at Brighton in an effort to raise money— 
illustrations of ‘‘ Us being bathed’’ and other domestic 
scenes ; from which you can gather that the pictures are 
as original and as amusing as the story itself. 
A.A. 


MAINLY POETRY.* 


Mr. Monk Gibbon is a young poet who has rapidly 
perfected his art. It was not such an art as comes at first 
stumbling and incoherent, and arrives at clarity and cer- 
tainty. He may have discarded of course, but I cannot 
Temember a poem or volume of poems of his which was 
without his quiet force and distinction. The quietness 
is a notable quality. He has no crescendos, no trumpets 
and drums, but a quietness as of evening fields, and a low 
and pure voice trolling to itself. 
Reading aloud the new volume named not altogether 
happily ‘‘ For Daws to Peck At,’? a competent young 
critic kept saying at intervals, ‘‘ He is a poet.’’ She was 
right. Mr. Gibbon has a real gift of poetry, and there 
is thought, imagination and feeling in these beautifully 
modulated songs, always just long and short enough to 
express and to hold the thought and the image: 


FRENCH PEASANTS. 


“‘ These going home at dusk 
Along the lane, 
After the day’s warm work, 
Do not complain. 


““ Were you to say to them, 
‘What does it mean ? 
What is it all about, 
This troubled dream ?’ 


“They would not understand, 
They'd go their way, 
Or, if they spoke at all, 
They’d surely say : 


“* Dawn is the time to rise, 
Days are to earn. 
Bread and the midday rest, 
Dusk to return ; 


“To be content, to pray. 
To hear songs sung, 
Or to make wayside love, 
If one is young. 


“* All from the good God comes, 
All then is good ; 
Sorrow is known to Him, 
And understood.’ 


“One who had questioned all, 
And was not wise, 
Might be ashamed to meet 
Their quiet eyes. 


1“ For Daws to Peck At.” By Monk Gibbon. 6s. 
(Gollancz.)—* ‘“‘ Finale of Seem.” By Walter Lowenfels. 
(Heinemann.)—* “‘ Pomegranate Flower.”” By Margaret Maitland 
Radford. 7s. 6d. (Scholartis Press.)—‘ ‘‘ The Swift Mind.” 
By D. F. Radford. 3s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.)— 
* “ Russet and Asp.” By G. L. Bevan. 8s. 6d. (Duckworth.)— 
* “In Quiet Fields.” By Robert Crawford. 3s. 6d. 
(Porpoise Press.)—’ “‘ The Singing Lass.’”” By Marion Angus. 
3s. 6d. (Porpoise Press.) 


It is harmonious poetry. 


‘* All is so clear to them, 
All is so plain ; 
These who go home at dusk, 
Along the lane.” 


Mr. Gibbon’s ordered poetry is the very antithesis of the 
disorderly stuff given us by Walter Lowenfels in ‘ Finale 
of Seem.’’? The eccentric name prepares us for an eccen- 
tric book. I can find neither sense, reason nor poetry 
in this book, and I cannot imagine why anyone else should. 

After ‘‘ Finale of Seem,’’ which I take to be a wantonly 
absurd title, Miss Maitland Radford’s ‘‘ Pomegranate 
Flower ’’? comes all delicacy with skies of silver and 
gold and all the iridescence of jewels and flowers and the 
moth’s wing. The name of Radford comes to me grate- 
fully. There was Ernest Radford in the nineties, and 
there was Dolly Radford who wrote of the little tender 
things beautifully. I know not if she is in the body or 
out of the body, but she was as appealing as her little 
poetry—like a lamb, a flower, a child. There are two 
Radfords in my bundle of books—whether relations of 
each other, or relations of those poets of the nineties, I 
know not. ‘‘ The Swift Mind’’* by D. F. Radford has 
many of the qualities of poetry. It has its measure of 
thought and beauty. It is the masculine Muse as compared 
with ‘‘ Pomegranate Flower.’’ Out of this bundle I 
should choose Mr. Gibbon and Margaret Maitland Radford 
to carry in my pack. They are quite unlike. The quiet- 
ness of evening fields and sequestered but never gloomy 
thought is in Mr. Gibbon’s poetry, exquisiteness of lucent 
colour in Miss Radford as I take her to be. Let me give 
earnest : 

“The slope of this great field 
Is tawny golden, soon the sun will set : 
Among the gilded tufts of the brown grasses 
Are little traceried plants, like a pearled net 
On clods and hoof-holes : 
Here a lark’s nest might be ; 
Here the mewing plover wheeled ; 
A dry rough field 
And yet 
How richly it is diapered, wind-down, set 
With little strawberry-flowers and the white violet.” 


For the rest Mr. Bevan’s “‘ Russet and Asp’’® contains 
good scholarly, often sensitive verse such as a cultivated 
and poetry loving man finds it a solace to write. His 
readers will derive pleasure from it. Mr. Robert Crawford’s 
“« In Quiet Fields ’’* deserves the commendation of Walter 
de la Mare, whose praise is dearly worth having. This is 
simple and strong poetry which reads as though the in- 
spiration of Robert Burns still hung in Ayrshire fields and 
was broadcasted for his brother poet. He brings the 
furrows and the larks singing over them, and a ploughman 
quiet at his task. ; 

“The Singing Lass ’’? by Marion Angus has the ballad 
inspiration. She is as the natural successor to those old 
Scottish ballad mongers whose songs are as freshly poignant 
and sweet as the day they were made. Iam sorry to come 
to this true poet only at the fag-end of a review. Miss 
Angus should be remembered with the authoress of ‘‘ Auld 
Robin Grey.” These are very beautiful poems, both 
English and Scottish. Nothing could be simpler, nothing 
saner in this strange disordered age. She is a very welcome 
new arrival. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


A VICTORIAN PEEP-SHOW.* 


The tastes of the present generation are so different 
and so distinct from the tastes of the generation to which 
their grandfathers belonged that a veritable chasm divides 
the Georgians and Victorians. Already we have got 
somewhat into the habit of referring to that not very 
remote period of the eighties and nineties as if it were 
pitiably tame and inferior. There is never truth in 
extremes, and while the Victorians are open to criticism, 
the simple fact should not be overlooked that they included 


* ‘As We Were.” 
(Longmans.) 
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in their number statesmen, clerics, scientists, novelists, 
poets, dramatists, artists and critics who happen to be 
quite justly famed despite their frock-coats, their cravats 
and their whiskers. And Mr. E. F. Benson, the son of a 
typical Victorian who became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in his early days mingled with Victorians of fine quality 
and lasting renown, and tells us in his latest volume exactly 
what they were like. 

He discerns their wisdom and their whimsicality, their 
firmness and frailty. They are to him alternately admir- 
able and amusing. His pen-pictures are swift and vivid ; 
a few sharp and bright touches, and the portrait is revealed 
and the character displayed, for the expert craftsman 
concentrates, and he knows his subject so well that he 
brings out only the essential traits. Mr. Benson can be 
tender and pathetic, he can be as delicately ironical as 
Matthew Arnold himself (for proof of which read his open- 
ing sketch of the Victorian age), and he can let his own 
wit play like lightning round a subject—there are momen- 
tary gleams which show the whole truth in a flash and 
dissipate the obscurities of any lingering doubt. Thus he 
has told us now, once and for all, intimate facts concerning 
Swinburne and Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde and his last 
vears, Alfred Austin and the Laureateship, Oscar Browning 
and the cause of his failure. 

It was the privilege of the Archbishop’s sons to see 
many celebrities at close quarters, but added to that privi- 
lege was their own gift of judgment and sense of humour. 
Mr. Benson was acutely conscious of the qualities of the 
famous men and women he encountered, and he has been 
fortified in his verdicts on them by information gained 
from others and from wide reading. None but he perhaps 
could have written so much and so well of Henry James 
and his wordiness, Whistler and his caustic wit, the Pre- 
Raphaelites and their aims, or Gladstone and his “ huge 
concentration of force.’’ How well he sums up that mighty 
dynamic character: ‘‘ Purpose at white heat roared like 
a furnace in every action of his life. When once he had 
convinced himself on any subject, it ceased to be his 
opinion and became a cosmic truth, which it was the duty 
of every right-minded person to uphold.’’ Contrast this 
with his picture of Queen Victoria, whom he describes as 
“a genius of common sense,”’ a woman with barely a drop 
of British blood in her veins, but who none the less made 
herself ‘“‘the most English of sovereigns. ... In this 
immense endowment of common sense unlit by imagina- 
tion she was the exact opposite of her grandson, William IT 
of Germany, who had a prodigious imagination but no 
common sense which could be lit up by it ; his imagination 
flared on to an empty void where he beheld only the 
Brocken spectre of himself clad in shining armour.” 

A curious fact which impresses us as we examine Mr. 
Benson’s panorama of the Victorian age is that greatness 
and solidity of character were so often associated with 
foibles and follies. The age was in fact one of considerable 
pretence and petty affectation, and the simpering women 
in their crinolines, and the solemn men in their tall hats, 
were only too often posing for effect. The long Victorian 
period, it must be remembered, was experimental and 
evolutionary ; there was steady progress from a none too 
creditable past, there were violent reactions against potent 
evils, there were hard-won reforms, and there was an 
upward toiling in the gloom, a struggle for fitness, strength 
and light; and all this manifested itself in the numerous 
““movements”’ of the times. There were religious, 
literary, scientific, artistic and political ‘‘ movements,’’ and 
pioneers were caught in the whirl and found it sometimes 
difficult to play a consistent part. But the epoch pro- 
duced true leaders also, and it is of these Mr. Benson tells 
—of Ruskin and Rossetti, Meredith, Browning and Tenny- 
son, Darwin and Spencer. 

Amid much that is light, playful and airy there are very 
serious parts in this volume. We can enjoy the delicious 
humour concerning the oddity of J. E. Nixon, the Oxford 
Don, or the fatuousness of Alfred Austin and “‘ Immortal 
Bard,”’ or the ponderous and puerile Oscar Browning, or 
the learning and sarcasm of Dr. Jowett, or the comic-opera 


Mr. E. F. Benson. 


court of the King of Greece, or the subjugation of rebellious 
Swinburne by a pedantic solicitor—though even on these 
matters Mr. Benson has some illuminating comments to 
offer; but what are we to say of his exposure of “ the 
fraud’’ of Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ De Profundis’? It is a 
startling story, and may cause a complete change of 
opinion concerning the supposed repentance, redemption 
and reform of a perverted genius. ° 

The final chapter, which might have been entitled 
“From Calm to Storm,”’ is not only a beautifully impressive 
piece of writing but is intensely dramatic. It opens with 
an idyllic description of the delusive charm of seeming 
peace at the beginning of 1914. Then, with just a few 
mutterings and scarcely heeded intimations, came the 
crash of the thunderbolt. The last link with Victorianism 
and its traditions had been snapped. 


J. Cuminc WALTERS. 


W. E. HENLEY.* 


To the average reader of verse, W. E. Henley is ,the 
author of ‘‘ Invictus,” and the phrase which brings that 
outburst to a dramatic climax : 


“‘T am the captain of my soul,” 


is often quoted by people who are not only unaware of its 
source, but have never even heard of Henley. The 
circumstances in which “ Invictus’? was written ought 
not to affect an estimate of its worth as literature, but they 
must not be overlooked when considering the poem as an 
expression of its author. 

Henley, the son of an impecunious and somewhat feck- 
less father, was not brought up in a bed of roses. A chronic 
shortage of money and almost equally chronic ill-health 
were his lot from childhood until manhood. When he was 
twelve he developed tubercular trouble which led to the 
amputation of the lower part of one of his legs. The other 
foot was also threatened, and the surgeons would have 
had their will if Henley had not chanced to hear of Lister, 
and made up his mind to trek from Gloucester to the Old 
Infirmary in Edinburgh where the since famous physician 
was working. Henley, then twenty-four, placed himself 
unreservedly in the hands of Lister, who was at that time 


* “W. E. Henley: A Memoir.” 


By Kennedy Williamson 
(Harold Shaylor.) 
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reviled and scorned by his 
colleagues — and his foot was 
saved. While in the infirmary he 
wrote his ‘‘ Hospital Verses ’’-—and 
Invictus.’”” Remembering the 
pain, the antagonisms and many 
other difficulties which beset him, 
this defiant shaking of the fist in 
the face of Providence cannot be 
dismissed as bluster or bombast, 
but must be accepted as_ the 
sincere outpouring of a young man 
who had grounds for asserting that 
although life had treated him un- 
fairly his head was bloody , but 
unbowed. 

The poem’s popularity has stood 
unfairly between the public and 
the bulk of Henley’s work, but it 
is nevertheless as typical of the 
man as anything he subsequently 
wrote, and if nothing else survives 
the winnowing of Time, posterity 
will not be greatly misled concern- 
ing its author. 

Mr. Kennedy Williamson’s 
Memoir, admirably written and 
carefully compiled, gives a vivid 
picture of a vivid personality, and 
puts up a good case for regarding 
Henley asa great man. If he does not succeed it is because 
the facts and growing enlightenment areagainst him. That 
Henley had many excellent qualities, that he had the power 
to inspire others, that he was brave in the face of pain 
and difficulties, that he could be a loyal friend, cannot be 
denied ; but against these virtues must be placed certain 
less admirable characteristics. He was truculent, quarrel- 
some and sometimes wantonly unfair in his judgments ; 
and he was not too scrupulous in matters which demand 
the nicest intellectual honesty. On one occasion he 
interpolated a passage condemning Wagner in an article 
by Bernard Shaw, whom he knew as a perfect Wagnerite, 
and his dislike of W. T. Stead led him into patently perverse 
statements concerning him couched in peculiarly malicious 
phrases. And it was reserved for Henley to write the most 
violent attack on Robert Louis Stevenson when Graham 
Balfour’s ‘‘ Life of Stevenson ’’ was published in Igor. 
However just his verdict may have been, however necessary 
it may have been to counterbalance the sentimentalising 
of R. L. S. which was then prevalent, Henley’s ought not 
to have been the hand to strike the first blow at the memory 
of a man who had been his dearest friend. Among more 
violent charges were these: ‘‘ He was incessantly and 
passionately interested in Stevenson. He could not be 
in the same room with a mirror but he must invite its 
confidence every time he passed it. . . . No better histrion 
ever lived. . . . And there are people yet living (I am not 
one of them) who, knowing him intimately, have not 
hesitated to describe him in a word of three letters, the 
suspicion of which might well make him turn in his grave”’ 
—cad presumably being the word hinted at. 

Henley was an editor of genius, drawing to him a number 
of writers, then young and in many cases untried, who have 
since established themselves, among whom Kipling, Gilbert 
Parker, Katharine Tynan, R. L. S., Maurice Hewlett, 
Kenneth Grahame, Eden Phillpotts and William Archer 
may be instanced. These and many others he encouraged 
and inspired and their loyalty to him remained in most 
cases unbroken till the end. 

Of his own work a final judgment cannot yet be made, 
but certain things already seem clear. As a critic he was 
discerning and illuminating and, within the bounds of his 
range, discriminating; but his range was limited by 
prejudices which blinded him to many excellences, and 
complete objectivity was outside his capacity. His prose 
was always vivid, vigorous and sometimes violent, and was 
a faithful expression of the man. His verse was almost 


(Harol 


A Cartoon by “ Spy.” 
From “W. E. Henley: A Biography,” by Kennedy Williamson 
H Shaylor). 


invariably stimulating, technically 
interesting, and sometimes almost 
attained that ultimate magic which 
would have transformed it into 
poetry. But even as a poet he 
was a journalist, aiming at a quick 
effect, a startling phrase, a graphic 
description, and occasionally he 
descended to a facile pathos. The 
way of poetry is subtler and 
generally less self-conscious. 


HERMON OULD. 


A DARING 
ADVENTURER.* 


If there is one place where more 
than any other an Englishman 
should feel proud of his nationality, 
it surely is Plymouth Hoe. 

On that historic spot it requires 
but little imagination to picture the 
old sailors of Devon and other 
counties setting sail for distant 
lands, and so laying the foundation 
of England’s power. 

Truly could they say with 
Kipling : 


“We sailed wherever ship could sail, 
We founded many a mighty state.” 


Of those daring adventurers there is none to take second 
place to Sir John Hawkins, though due to his modesty 
he is perhaps not so well known. The selection of his life 
and travels for the latest addition to the Golden Hind 
series is a good one, and Mr. Philip Gosse has provided a 
story that should thrill every healthy person, old or young. 

John Hawkins, who was born within sound of the sea 
at his father’s house near the quay, came of a good Ply- 
mouth stock; both his father and grandfather had been 
great navigators and also held the office of mayor as well 
as representing Plymouth in Parliament, our hero doing 
likewise. 

Surrounded from his birth by ships, his education was 
one specially to fit him for the years that followed. It is 
said he knew how to manage a merchant’s office, navigate 
and sail a ship, and also possessed a good knowledge of 
shipbuilding. 

His first big venture was in 1562, when he fitted out 
three ships, the Solomon, which he commanded, being 
but one hundred and twenty tons. The more one reads 
of the deeds of these men the more one is amazed at their 
intrepidity in venturing thousands of miles over un- 
charted waters in such small craft. Hawkins’s flagship 
was just one-eighth the tonnage of that popular river 
steamer, the Golden Eagle. The main object of this voyage 
was “ blackbirding”’ which of course cannot be commended 
to-day, but when it is remembered that slavery then re- 
ceived the benediction of the Church one cannot blame the 
sailor. This voyage was successful, but the next proved 
disastrous, for of the four hundred and eight men and 
boys that left Plymouth in 1567 only fifteen came back 
with Hawkins. Many had died and a number were left 
in captivity. 

After years of adventure which the author describes in 
a racy manner, Hawkins was appointed Treasurer to the 
Navy, a hard task for an honest sailor on account of the 
jobbery and robbery then rampant. 

The part he took in the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
makes an interesting chapter, and one can well imagine 
the Admiral’s delight at the defeat of his old enemies, 
though later on he said: ‘‘ The revenge which I desired 
long since for the injuries I received of the Spaniards time 

* “Sir John Hawkins.”” By Philip Gosse. 
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1830 


OLD SEA WINGS, WAYS AND WORDS 


By R. C. LESLIE. A facsimile ecieitints with a Biographical Introduction by C. 


L. 
FLETCHER. An appreciation and additional notes by L. G. CARR LAUGHTON, and Raed 
drawings by R. MORTON NANCE. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


TURKEY: Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow 


By Sir TELFORD WAUGH, K.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 18s. net. A vivid and 


authoritative volume of reminiscences. 


PROCESSION OF LOVERS 


By LLOYD MORRIS, author of ‘“ The Rebellious Puritan.””’ Demy 8vo. 15s. net. “ Seven 
different people recite episodes from the amorous experiences of seven of the grands amoureux 


of all time.’’—Sunday Times 


KOWTOW 


By PRINCESS DER LING, author of “ Old Buddha,’’ etc. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 15s. net. 
A faithful and brilliant picture of a country of peculiar interest. 


WATER POLO 


The Game and the Rules Explained. By Captain D. A.C. SHEPHARD, with an Introduction by 
H. E. FERN, J.P., Hon. Sec. of the English Amateur Swimming Association, and a Foreword 
by W. G. EMERY, Chairman of the International Water Polo Board. Crown 8vo, illustrated. 


2s. 6d. net. 


THE TIGER IN TOWN 


By L. R. BRIGHTWELL, F.Z.S. Profusely illustrated by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A book to remind the animal lover of the romance and adventure that may still await him at home. 


THE INKY WAY 


By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, author of “‘ Frozen Slippers,’’ ete. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 15s. net. 
The autobiography of this well-known author ; full of lively character sketches and anecdotes. 


IDLE BUT HAPPY 


By VERE KER-SEYMER. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 18s. net. — of the people and things 


he has seen and known with a frankness that is absolutely 


NEW 


NOVELS 


‘BUT NOT FOR LOVE 


By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR, author of 
“ False Spring,’’ “‘ Three Wives,’’ etc. 


THE MAN WHO MADE 
GOTTLIEB 


4 BERTRAM, author of “ The 
‘00 


THE PERFECT 
MARRIAGE 


By RUTH BROCKINGTON, author of ** When 
the Devil Drives,’’ etc. 


THE CIRCLE OF 
CONFUSION 


By ~ WHITE, author of “* Mystery 


THE TOILS OF LAW 


By BARBARA GOOLDEN, author of “ The 
Ancient Wheel,”’ etc. 


HYMN TO THE SUN 


By MALCOLM ROSS. 


MOSAIC 
By &. B. STERN, author of “ Tents of Israel,’’ 
“A Deputy Was King,”’ ete. 
THE SLIDING DOOR 
dan BUCK, author of “‘ My Friend 
THE LOST GARDEN 
—— £ FOSTER, author of “ Cats and 
THE VOICE OF ONE 
LINDSEY, author of Molten 
GIVE HIM THE EARTH 


By RUPERT CROFT-COOKE, author of 
Troubadour.”’ 
THE JOY SHOP 


By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA, author of 
** Milly Comes to Town,”’ etc. 
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hath made me forget it and refer it to God, who is the 
avenger of wrongs.” 

Following the defeat of the Armada, Hawkins and 
Frobisher were summoned by Lord Howard to his flag- 
ship, and there received the honour of knighthood. 

Hawkins died at Porto Rico aged sixty-three, on an 
expedition which ended in dismal failure. He was a great 
sailor, stern but just, and was one of the few who cared 
for their men. He was also rather curiously a clever 
diplomat. 

It was Hawkins and Drake who founded what became 
the Greenwich Hospital Fund and he personally inaugurated 
the Sir John Hawkins Hospital at Chatham, which still 
exists, as well as other charities at Deptford and Plymouth. 

His differences with Drake, who is stated to have been 
a kinsman, though some writers express doubt, are to be 
regretted, but no doubt Mr. Gosse is right in putting the 
blame mainly on Drake’s impetuosity. 


W. T. Brown. 


THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


It has often seemed to me—and my feeling is confirmed 
after reading Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard’s ‘“‘ The Art 
and Practice of Historical Fiction ’’**—that the historical 
novelist is far more deeply learned in the craft of his art, 
and takes it on the whole more seriously than the novelist 
of contemporary manners. Perhaps it is because he must 
be something of a poet, and verse, in spite of the opinions 
of Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Bernard Shaw, is appreci- 
ably a more difficult because more exacting medium than 
prose, and that not from the necessarily continuous exacti- 
tude in verbal felicity only, but from the equally necessary 
continuity of imaginative control. It is there, I feel, that 
the historical novelist, even when not himself a poet, has 
to possess certain of the poet’s gifts in addition to those 
of the novelist proper—which possibly explains Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s periodic myopia when looking at historical 
fiction, past and present. Certainly the historical novelist 
is faced, very much more than any other type of novelist 
is, with the necessity for continual imaginative control— 
I mean an imaginative control beyond that needed for 
just the conduct of a tale and the photography of the 


* 12s. 6d. net. (Toulmin.) 


Mr.,'Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 


actual. He has to be in a state of unbroken awareness of 
a multitude of things outside the usual ken of the ordinary 
novelist, and this is a burden akin to the poet’s, especially 
the dramatic poet’s. Moreover, as Mr. Tresidder Sheppard 
points out, many of the greatest historical novelists have 
in fact been poets. Victor Hugo is a sufficing example. 

The historical novel is no new art: it did not begin, as 
seems to be the belief of a thousand and one critics of it, 
with Sir Walter Scott; and Mr. Tresidder Sheppard, in 
pointing out with such scholarly and enthusiastic accuracy 
its early origins and honourable examples through the 
centuries, has surely scotched the lying implication for 
ever. I should indeed like this book to be read widely, 
and by three classes of readers in particular: the critics 
of historical fiction; the would-be writers of it; and 
last, but not least, those who profess—usually without 
experiment or trial—that they do not like it. The critic 
might learn to treat it with a more understanding respect ; 
the would-be writer to write it properly and not go wander- 
ing off into the false by-ways of ‘“‘ costume romance ”’ ; 
and the stubborn deriders of it to be brought to see how 
admirably entertaining and, moreover, true to real life it 
can be. 

This is a book not only for the student, but for everyone 
interested in the practice of fiction at all, for it seems to 
me that there is little difference, in the conception and 
execution of a true work of art, between the handling of 
one genre and another. I think every writer would 
subscribe to the lines of Sir William Watson : 


““My chief concern is just to write 
As well as I am able.” 


But every writer has his own habit of work, and no 
chapters in Mr. Tresidder Sheppard’s book seem to me 
more absorbing than those in which the differing methods 
of plot-production of various historical novelists are 
described. Maurice Hewlett, for instance, approaching 
everything ‘‘as a poet,’ drenching himself in his subject, 
and letting it pour out as it will, trusting to inspiration, 
and never putting ‘‘ anxious and deliberate brainwork 
into a book’’; and Dumas, rising at six, writing til} 
eleven, breakfasting in company, always the soul of 
gaiety, and writing again from twelve to six in the even- 
ing; and Scott, never able ‘“‘ to address himself to a 
written and careful plot, but with his mind always on 
the alert,’’ and leaving a blank to be filled in later if the 
right phrase was not immediately forthcoming; and 
Charles Reade, ‘‘ with three sheets of cardboard, on one 
of which he set down the plot, on another the characters, 
and on the third the more important facts to be borne 
in mind ’”’; and Mr. Sheppard’s own method of innumer- 
able notebooks, and cuttings in envelopes, and his indexed 
book of extracts from authorities. Those interested in 
the making of literature will find passages such as these 
illuminating and enthralling. 

All roads lead to Rome, and all methods to the same 
end—to the creation of living beings in a vivid and 
authentic environment. That, it seems to me, is the aim 
of historical novelists as well as of all other novelists : 
to draw living people, whether of to-day or of yesterday 
—and I have yet to learn that humanity is a leopard 
continually engaged in changing his spots !——-and to set 
them in their proper surroundings with as great a veri- 
similitude as possible. And Mr. Tresidder Sheppard’s 
book, if it does nothing else for the would-be historical 
novelist, will show him the pitfalls awaiting the 
unwary. 

It is indeed a book of real value, one greatly needed, a 
book which should be made available at once in all public 
libraries. The historian of fiction will find its perusal a 
definite simplifier of his task, and certainly no writer 
desirous of producing an historical novel—an ambition 
neither easy nor unworthy—should begin upon his task 
before he has read it. It is a book admirable both in its 
outline and its details. 


WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 
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Fiction 


OR, THE LOST YEARS 
By JACOB WASSERMANN 
Mr. ARNOLD BzeNNETT in the Evening Standard said: ‘‘ Wassermann seems to me to be the biggest of the modern 
German novelists.’”” Here is another powerful example from this writer’s pen. 
7s. 6d 


SOLDIERS—AND WOMEN THE FOREST OF THE HANGED 


By OTTO BERNHARD WENDLER By LIVIU REBREANU 
: i The story of a sensitive youth tortured by conflicting 
The first book to deal with the relations between loyalties. This novel is written by Rumania’s fore- 
soldiers and women during the war. most man of letters, the recipient of many academic 
7s. Od. honours. 7s. 6d. 


PLIGHT OF PERETZ 


By NOAH ELSTEIN 

Mr. Noah Elstein, whose dramatic work has earned him the title of ‘‘ the Sean O’Casey of the Jews,’’ now enters 

the ranks of the novelists with a story of lower-middle class Jewish life in England, which opens up a world little 
known to the average reader. 

7s. 6d. 


Biography 


MAHATMA GANDHI: HIS OWN STORY 


Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, “ the best-loved Englishman in India,’”’ edits Gandhi’s long and interesting autobiography, 
the publication of which has been eagerly awaited by the many persons, both here and in India, who are keenly 
interested in Gandhi’s work and personality. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


GEORGE FOX: SEEKER 


A SON OF CHINA 


AND FRIEND By SHENG-CHENG 
By RUFUS M. JONES, LL.D. 
The biography of the founder of the Quaker move- The af 
ment—the story of a man unswervingly faithful to a background which reveals to our unaccustomed 
the service of truth and of his fellow men. eyes a picture of China herself. 
5s. About tos. 6d. 


THE ADORABLE DUCHESS 
THE LIFé OF MADAME LA DUCHESSE DE BERRI 
By ARMAND PRAVIEL 


The life of this spoiled and impetuous princess, around whom gathered the fashionable Paris of the early 


nineteenth century, was so full of incident that certain passages read more like fiction than history, and 
make most entertaining reading. 
Tilustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Philosophy - Psychology 


THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, who is recognised as one of the leading intellects of our generation, discusses the manner 
in which the mind may be directed so that happiness ensues. 
7s. Od. 


MORE POINTS OF VIEW 
By the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, Sir JAMES JEANS, Dame ETHEL SMYTH, 
Str JOSIAH STAMP, VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, HILAIRE BELLOC, 
Sir HENRY NEWBOLT 
4s. 6d. 


NUMBER: THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE 


By TOBIAS DANTZIG, Px.D- 
It is a far cry from the vague perception of number in a South Sea islander to the involved number concept which 
is the basis of modern science, but Dr. Dantzig bridges the gap, and in a series of vivid and arresting chapters 
he unfolds this concept for the cultured non-mathematician, a 
Illustrated. 10s. 
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THE APES OF GOD.* 


Mr. P. Wyndham Lewis is both author and artist. There 
is another Mr. Wyndham Lewis (initials D. V.). The 
cognoscenti never confuse the two, and are scornful of 
those who do confuse them. The two Mr. Lewises have 
this in common: they are both wits and both brilliant. 
Here it might be argued the likenesses end. Not so. 

For it must be abundantly obvious to the perspicacious 
that “‘ Healing Minute ’’’ Lewis has the same hatred and 
contempt for fools as “‘ Apes of God ’”’ Lewis. But while 
the one shows it in a light and dexterous satirical way 
which must often amuse (and bemuse) his unconscious 
victims, the other comes to the assault with a fierceness 
and a gall which excites the judicious to exultation and 
the malicious to unholy joy. 

Mr. P. Wyndham Lewis is the author of “‘ Tarr,” a novel 
which in a new and revised edition issued ten years after 
its first publication is described by its begetter as ‘‘ the 
first book of an epoch in England.’ The present book is 
in the direct line of descent from “ Tarr.’’ Mr. Lewis was 
also the editor of a magazine charmingly entitled Blasi ! 
He now edits another magazine called The Enemy. 
Titles of other of his books are ‘‘ The Wild Body,” “‘ The 
Revolutionary Simpleton,” ‘‘ Time and Western Man ”’ and 
“Childermass.’’ There is a challenge, a fighting spirit, in 
all these titles. It is the man. For the author is a per- 
sonality, and he could not write anything without dis- 
playing a thought, an energy and a wit which is highly 
individual. 

“The Apes of God ”’ is a long book. It is not a novel 
for the lazy-minded, nor for the jazz-minded. In mere 
bulk and weight it is terrifying. It requires a certain 
athleticism to handle, and resembles a very superior direc- 
tory when on the bookshelf. There seems no reason for 
such gargantuan proportions. ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga,” “ An 
American Tragedy ’”’ and ‘‘ War and Peace,” to mention 
three very long books, are all contained in volumes of 


* “The Apes of God.” By P. Wyndham Lewis. 


3s. 
(Arthur Press.) 


Portrait by G. C, Beresford 


Mr. P. Wyndham’ Lewis. 


manageable size. This book is a little dismaying when 
you first open it. You blench and cry ‘“‘ha!”’ Certainly 
you settle down to it with a feeling that when it is all 
over you will have “‘ earned a night’s repose.’’ That is 
not the best approach to literature, and literature it is. 

It may reasonably be demanded that the reviewer should 
give some idea of the story. Here the author is ready to 
help. In a note on the dust-cover he is quoted as saying 
that the book reflects ‘‘ the collapse of English Social Life 
in the grip of post-war conditions. Its theme is the con- 
fusion of intellect and emotion as exhibited in a society 
beneath the shadow of a revolutionary situation. It shows 
that society groping back to its childhood; and how, 
beneath the threat of the future, whose significance it is 
too exhausted to grasp, it calls loudly for its mamma, and 
returns to the bibs and bottles of its babyhood.’”’ That 
also is a fair sample of the novel’s liveliness. 

It is a book which, in spite of an appearance of witty 
persiflage, cannot be taken lightly, and should not be 
attempted by the ordinary reader without the conscious- 
ness of a high resolution. It is full of vivid characterisa- 
tion, and there are frequent passages which light up the 
way with a humour which itself is a substitute for narrative 
skill. Not that Mr. Lewis lacks that essential of the good 
novelist, but the way being long and devious and much 
occupied by intellectual discussion, movement and action 
seem to halt even in dialogue, and without the passages 
of vivacious description and mordant humour the reader 
would tire. Which is to say that the book is cunningly 
constructed. It is the work of an artist. ; 

Mr. Lewis believes in the importance of art. He attacks 
the imitators, the apes of God, “‘ those prosperous mounte- 
banks who alternately imitate and mock at and traduce 
those figures they at once admire and hate.’’ His principal 
character, one Horace Zagreus, who thinks youth is almost 
synonymous with genius, accompanies a young follower 
and admirer on an expedition to study these apes. 
Character after character is dashed in with extraordinary 
virility ; pages and pages of brilliant dialogue; immense 
bravura of description ! 

But in spite of brilliance and bravura, energy and extra- 
ordinary intelligence, ‘‘ The Apes of God ’”’ seems when at 
last, at long last, you reach the end, to be something less 
(or more) than a novel. It is vehement and angry, but it 
has very little emotion. It is a bright entertainment for 
the intellectual. The apes of God will laugh wildly at it 
and enjoy it. But their withers will be unwrung. They 
will go on with their apery. Perhaps, save for another 
audience, fit though few, they will be the principal pur- 
chasers of this three guineas worth. Literary apes love 
limited editions at prodigal prices. 

The book is illustrated by the author. Presumably 
these drawings are Vorticist. They look accomplished and 
as though they might have a meaning. Whether they are 
intended merely as a decoration to the book or as an 
elucidation of the text it is impossible for the present 
reviewer to say. 

FREDERICK MARKHAM. 


LORD HASTINGS AND THE INDIAN 
STATES.* 


The political importance of the Indian Princes has 
increased enormously since 1914. This proud and potent 
aristocracy rules over about a third of India, and the 
whole Indian problem is immensely complicated by the 
treaties and engagements which the British Government 
made with these rulers in the past. 

Mr. Mehta says that he set out to write a book on the 
Indian States from the impartial standpoint of an unofficial 
student, and found himself gliding down the centuries until 
his foot rested ‘‘ in the small niche of the period of Lord 
Hastings’ Governor-Generalship.” Lord Hastings nego- 
tiated more treaties than any other Governor-General, of 


* “ Lord Hastings and the Indian States.” By M. S. Mehta. 
Rs. 10. (Bombay: Taraporevala.) 
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India attempted, either before or after him. His ad- 
ministration marks a turning point in the course of Britain’s 
political relations with the Indian States. The earlier 
years were spent in wars of no small magnitude. His 
masterly treatment of the Gurkhas of Nepal, who were 
raiding beyond the borders into British India, converted 
aggressive enemies into the staunchest of allies; and by 
subduing the Mahrattas and Pindaris he released many 
States from their gruelling oppression. 

But Hastings’ administration was remarkable chiefly 
for the treaties he negotiated and the settlements he made. 
There is a marked difference between his treaties and those 
of Lord Wellesley, which were concluded as between 
equals. Hastings discarded the ring fence policy of his 
predecessors. He had no faith in the dream of Lord 
Cornwallis that the stronger organisations would incorporate 
the petty States and become friendly neighbours of the 
British, and he did not hold, with Dalhousie, that the 
good of the people required annexations of State territory. 
Hastings argued that no peace could be permanent without 
one supreme Power to maintain it. He felt that the true 
position of the States in the interior of India was one of 
isolation and subordinate co-operation. 

Hastings’ treaties provided, in most cases, that the ally 
should receive a Resident at his court and keep near his 
capital an army recruited, trained and commanded by 
English officers. To secure payment of these subsidiary 
contingents he stipulated for the cession of revenue-bearing 
lands within the States. 

When Hastings left India the principle of subordinate 
isolation and military co-operation was firmly established. 
But his proudest boast was not that he had advanced 
the pomoerium but that he had conferred the blessings of 
good government and peace upon millions who had groaned 
under the extortions of the Mahrattas and Pindaris. 

The British Government is now faced with a juristic 
controversy on the sovereignty of States. Mr. Mehta 
devotes a chapter to the discussion of this subject, and 
comes to the conclusion the Butler Committee reached— 
that States were sovereign to the extent and up to the 
time that they were allowed by the British Government 
to wield the power of sovereignty, and that in regard to 
internal government the States could only be considered 
as semi-sovereign. 

Mr. Mehta has provided the student of the origin and 
development of Indian States with a useful volume based 
on original sources. It is well written and carefully com- 
piled. The value of the book is considerably enhanced 
by the fact that it is neither partisan nor controversial. 
The author shows great discrimination in the use of his 
material, of which a good deal is not published elsewhere. 


ARTHUR McC ray. 


A WELCOME SIGN. 


Even those who look askance at men with guns and 
keepers who trap, and all who divide the wild into ‘‘ game ”’ 
and “‘ vermin,’’ will do themselves disservice if they allow 
the title of Mr. Patrick R. Chalmers’s latest book * to turn 
them away from it. It is true he writes of killings, from 
the noble stag to the scurvy rat; but he writes as a great 
lover of the wind and the rain and the sun, asa man who 
reads much when he is not out in the open—with a fresh- 
ness that makes you feel the delight of that open—which 
is the one great delight of his life, I imagine. And when 
you come across a book that can bring the sights and the 
sounds and the scents of the country-side to you as you sit 
within four walls, you have found something worth while. 

Mr. Chalmers won me with his very first chapter, allur- 
ingly entitled ‘‘ To Tir-nan-Og ’’—alluringly, for it calls 
up sweet memories of Fiona Macleod, and possibly still 
sweeter ones of that ideal hill or dale, cottage or lodge 
which most of us keep enshrined in the heart for ‘“‘ some 


* “ At the Sign of the Dog and Gun.” By Patrick R. Chal- 
mers. 12s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 
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BERTHA VYVER 
The Memoirs of Marie Corelli 


Demy 8vo. 21s. net 

No one can be better qualified than Bertha Vyver to write the Memoirs 

of Marie Corelli, whose intimate companion she had been from girlhood 

days. The life of Marie Corelli was shrouded in considerable mystery, and 

the light which is thrown in these Memoirs on her birth and character will 

be appreciated by her friends and admirers all over the world. There is 
a limited edition at £5 5s. net. 


HAYDEN COFFIN 


Hayden Coffin’s Book 


FACKED WITH ACTS AND FACTS 
Foreword by the late Rr. Hon. T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Frontispiece by 
Str BERNARD [Ilustrations by JounN and 32 full- 
page plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth. tos. 6d. net 
A record of years of unparalleled success on the stage of the most popular 


actor of his day. vi 
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Rhymes for Grown-up “ Children”? 


Illustrated by “ Bon.’ 96 pages. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ret 


Humorous verses—cleverly illustrated—guaranteed to cause laughter 
in all circumstances. 


MABEL CONSTANDUROS 
The Sweep and the Daffodil 


38. 6d. net 

A delightfully humorous book of children’s poems, monologues, and a 

play, by this popular broadcast artist. Illustrated by Harry Fo.karp, 

with 4 three-colour half-tone plates, and a large number of black-and- 
white drawings. Eminently suitable for children’s recitations. 


MAY WYNNE 
Hamlet 


A ROMANCE FROM SHAKESPEARE'S PLAY 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
This novel has a unique appeal. The dialogue is Shakespeare’s, and the 
narrative and setting are drawn from the old Scandinavian records and 


authorities from which tradition tells us the poet-dramatist obtained his 
information. 
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day.” Listen to him telling of quaintly named ~ 
Tommy Beg in “ Tir-nan-Og : 

“‘ And with never a trout, never a red grouse, I'd 
still like the lodge and the garden for a being 
leisured in. The arm-chairs are the best that ever 
were, and the beds are better still, and you’re always 
opening doors and finding another bath-room. And 
you can walk out of the window and into the garden 
from all the ground-floor rooms. And you can walk 
out of the garden, with all its strawberries, just come 
full cycle, and its August roses, and immediately 
step into the trail of the cloud shadows upon the 
high hills.” 


If that does not hold you it may be because 
you are wedded to that lure of running water 
which is one sure lure for every child and one 
sure sign in the later years that you have not 
been utterly atrophied by the fret and cares of 
the struggle for existence, or, still worse, the 
glamour and mirage which men call success. 
That being so, page five will bring about your 
capitulation, for it opens : 

“‘ Water brown, water bright— 
Pearls and swirls that sever ; 
Running water’s my delight 
Always and for ever.” 

One is apt to think chiefly of the fisherman as 
the truly contemplative observer of nature. His 
silent patience—his patient silence, if you like— 
provides him with innumerable opportunities. 
Having read Mr. Chalmers, few can doubt that 
many who shoot have also the seeing eye and 
the understanding heart which the true nature- 
lover must possess. He writes for example of 
sounds and noises, and tells of the ‘‘ whisht ”’ 
and wonderful crying of the skeins of geese as 
they come into the estuary, phantom hounds 
drawing heaven for a phantom fox ; of the “‘ roc 
coc ”’ of the rising or the roosting pheasant ; the 
gossip of loquacious partridge families in} the 
long stubble over the hedge ; the little collective 
voices which some folk seem to hear so much 
better than others. And then, of an actual 
shooting day he says: 

“The last day on which I shot was so still that 
you could hear a breech snap a hundred yards 
away, but the thing I remember best about it all is 
the sound of wood-pigeons’ wings. I remember that, 
as 1 waited in an open wood, the upper air was of a 
sudden very musical and that I looked up into the 
faint blue, and lo! a great passage of wood-pigeons 
was there, and the incredibly far-off cadence of its wing-beats 
came down, down, down.” 

The fare at the sign of the ‘“‘ Dog and Gun’”’ is indeed 
good and varied. I have hinted at the ‘ bookiness”’ of 
the landlord. It is not that stodgy knowledge which is as 
dust in the mouth of him who retails and of those who 
must perforce accept, but the eager, loving touch of the man 
who reads and delights, and retails with even greater zest 
because he wants you, too, to delight in such good things. 
It matters not whether Mr. Chalmers is showing how much 
Will Shakespeare knew of dogs and deer and falcons, or 
whether he lingers on the haunting loveliness of Mr Yeats’s 
“‘ Innisfree ’’ and the brutality of Captain Harry Graham’s 
“‘ Inverness ”’ parody ; whatever it be, you are sure of the 
apt quotation, not dragged in for the sake of showing a 
wide knowledge of books and writers, but used to illustrate 
a point, and, I repeat, used lovingly, as all quotations 
must be used to be effective. 

There is indeed most excellent fare at the sign of the 
“ Dog and Gun,” and mine host, like all true hosts, improves 
with acquaintance. His is the house of call you will want 
to visit and revisit. W. R. Calvert. 


A STUDY OF MR. ALFRED NOYES.* 
Mr. Alfred Noyes is a copious poet; his verse has 
flowed for nearly thirty years in a generous stream, obeying 


* “ The Life of Alfred Noyes.’’ By Walter Jerrold. Modern 
Writers’ Series. 5s. net. 


Coming into the Sanctuary. 


From “ At the Sign of the Dog and Gun,” by Patrick R Chalmers (Philip Allan). 


the ‘‘ rhythmical laws of the universe’”’ through all its 
many and varied modulations. And doubtless to criti- 
cise such a poet is a thankless task. It is easier to accept 
effusively what he has given. That at least is what Mr. 
Jerrold has done. His book is one long pzan of praise, 
broken only for moments when he reproves some hapless 
past reviewer for daring to take his duties as a critic more 
seriously than he does himself. Unfortunately however 
just as a degree of scepticism is necessary to true faith, so 
appreciation to be significant requires the salt of criticism. 
And for want of it much of Mr. Jerrold’s praise has little 
more meaning in it than indiscriminate applause or, at 
best, agreeable generalities. 

It was such “ undiscriminating and hyperbolic” lauda- 
tion which Francis Thompson deprecated in an apprecia- 
tive criticism of the first three books of Mr. Noyes’s 
“ Drake ”’ (which he left unfinished and which Mr. Jerrold 
prints here for the first time), while at the same time 
welcoming “‘ a genuine poet, possessing imagination, feeling, 
lyric faculty, a rich sense of colour and a melodious metrical 
gift.’ Mr. Noyes’s qualities are here admirably sum- 
marised. Most convincing and determining among them 
are his sense of melody and movement, and the artistry 
with which he directs and controls this sense. And such 
rhythmical power is, as Coleridge said, an imaginative 
faculty. But too often those who possess it and are 
possessed by it lack the patience to test and deepen their 
experience, to resist expressing valueless feeling and to 
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discipline themselves to reality. And Mr. Noyes, in our 
opinion, is such a poet. He has learnt to order with much 
grace and individual distinction a strong rhythmical 
impulse, but in the expansive exercise of this impulse he 
has failed to deepen his inward being. Hence his rhythmical 
affirmations, particularly in his shorter lyrics, are too facile, 
too little tested and purged by thought and suffering, to be 
rich in reality newly apprehended. 

His most notable achievement is significantly that in 
which his lyrical impulse has most solid material to work 
upon and to work up. And the chapter which Mr. Jerrold 
devotes to ‘‘ The Torch-Bearers ’’ is the best in his book. 
His description of it as ‘‘ a great essay in objective poetry 
in which the poet may be said to give fine expression to 
the best thought of his time,” is for once happily exact. 
Mr. Noyes’s own lack of creative thought is least felt in a 
poem which summarises and dramatises with much lyrical 
sympathy the long adventure of scientific thinking. 


I’A. FAusseEt. 


A FIGHTING PARSON.* 


Fighting’ and “‘ Parson” are two inevitable words 
in thinking about Alexander Irvine. He was born in 
Antrim in the uttermost poverty, of the best of mothers, 
to whom in ‘‘ My Lady of the Chimney Corner”’ he paid 
a tribute worthy in many respects to stand beside Barrie’s 
“Margaret Ogilvie.’”” Reared in the twelve foot by nine 
Irish mud cottage, he yet had the glorious heritage of 
being well-born. Knowing hunger before he knew the 
colour of sky or earth or sea, he had no other choice—he 
must either fight or die, so by nature and circumstances 
he became the man we know; he would rather die than 
not fight in a world like this. His life is one of the un- 
doubted miracles that has come under one’s own observa- 
tion. When I last saw him in London he was weak in 
body following a sudden illness, but his deep-set, burning 
eyes were as vivid and as keen as those of a young 
man. 

Life for Alexander Irvine is just one crusade after another, 
the immediate object of which might change as quickly as 
his own Irish sky, but the essential aim and spirit of the 
man remains fixed as the poles—his passionate love of 
humanity (which for him means.individual men, women 
and children), his instinctive love of justice, his inspired 
belief in the possibilities of human nature and the grace of 
God. There surely cannot be a man living who cares 
less for money and fears less the face of man. His life 
as told in this book is just a series of glorious fights, even 
where Irvine was ill-advised to fight, and never one where 
Irvine did not fling his all into the struggle. He literally 
does not know the meaning of “ safety first’ nor of safety 
except as the complete surrender of himself and all he 
possesses for the cause in hand. One just envies his 
power of complete abandonment to idea or course of 
action. From one point of view he is one of the most 
self-centred men I know, almost to the point of suffering 
from ‘‘ egolomania’’ and yet it is impossible to link to- 
gether selfishness and Alexander Irvine. He can only be 
described by combining opposites. A fighter to his finger- 
tips, he is a mystic at heart; his athletic body houses the 
soul of a poet; he has to make new worlds for old just 
because he dreams so splendidly; instinctively a fighter 
and of necessity a parson for at least some part of his life, 
for such a man must proclaim the word God has given 
him. 

Altogether Alexander Irvine is one of the real men we 
have had the joy of knowing. This story which starts in 
Antrim and takes us to and fro across America and the 
continent of Europe, is a story of epic struggles for the 
right as one man is given to see it and even when he is 
most palpably wrong according to your judgment your 
respect and love for the man is undiminished. During the 
last forty years he has seen most things and known the 


* “A Fighting Parson.’””’ The Autobiography of YAlexander 
Irvine. 12s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 
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Alexander Irvine. 
From “A Fighting Parsor,” by Alexander Irvine (Williams & Norgate). 


men and women who counted. For him there was never 
a scrap that was really a private affair—he never thought 
of asking permission to join in, being so sure of a divine 
call to fight on any and every occasion. The world will 
be poorer when this great crusader has turned the corner. 
A. H. 


POETRY AND EXPERIMENT. 


Mr. Roy Campbell’s first book, ‘‘ The Flaming Terrapin,” 
proclaimed without a doubt that a poet of considerable 
individuality and strength had come upon the scene. 
His fault perhaps was too great a prodigality. He tended 
to fling words about him like stones. Nevertheless un- 
hesitatingly one knew that here was a poet ; what one did 
not know, and could not guess, was to what purpose he 
would put his undeniable gifts in the future. Would he dis- 
cipline his exuberance into real power ? His second book, 
“The Wayzgoose,” was thought by some a disappoint- 
ment; anyway it gave no indication of whither he was 
going. As a satire it had its merits; but nothing could 
be guessed from it as to what was happening to the poet 
hiding beneath this prickly cloak. Now comes his third 
book, ‘‘ Adamastor.”! And (save for a couple of pages of 
unworthy satirical fragments at the end) we see Mr. 
Campbell the poet, brave as ever, turbulent as ever, but 
with a richer harvest in his rhyme. Born a South 
African, he dedicates one of his poems (not a very good 
one as it happens) to a fellow poet of South Africa, 
W. Plomer; and during the course of it he declares : 

““We had no time for make-believe, 
So early each began 
To wear his liver on his sleeve, 
To snarl, and be an angry man; 
Far in the desert we have been 
Where Nature, still to poets kind, 
Admits no vegetable green 
To soften the determined mind, 
But with snarled gold and rumbled blue 
Must disinfect the sight 
Where once the tender maggots grew 
Of faith and beauty and delight.” 


1 “ Adamastor.”” By Roy Campbell. 5s. (Faber & Faber.) 
—* “Northern Light.”” By L. A. G. Strong. (Limited Edi- 
tion.) (Gollancz.)—* ‘‘A Bravery of Earth.” By Richard 
Eberhart. 5s. (Jonathan Cape.)—* “‘ Cambridge Poetry, 1930.” 
Hogarth Living Poets: Vol. XIII. 3s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 


These lines, with their angry undercurrent, are happily 
more typical of the earlier Mr. Campbell than of the maturer 
poet who shines out of the best of this book—out of such 
poems for instance as “ Tristan da Cunha,’ “‘ The Zulu 
Girl,” ‘“‘ Autumn” and “ Mass at Dawn’’; nevertheless 
they serve to reveal at once both his latent strength and 
weakness. There is still in fact too much venom in the 
man. It gives his fierce epithets an occasionally fictitious 
strength. Only when the venom is washed away by an 
intense sympathy of understanding, leaving the old power 
of words and the old stupendous imagery, does he achieve 
the fine quality of which one now knows him to be capable. 
“The Zulu Girl’ has such a quality. It describes a Zulu 
girl, resting from her work with the sweating gang, nursing 
and feeding her fly-tormented child in the shadow of the 
thorn trees : 
“Her body looms above him like a hill 
Within whose shade a village lies at rest ; 
Or the first cloud so terrible and still 
That bears the coming harvest in its breast.’ 
That final metaphor is unadulterated poetry. The same 
tempered strength and clean objectivity makes ‘‘ Mass at 
Dawn ’”’ (a poem short enough to quote in full) equally 
sure of a place in the heritage of English lyrical poetry : 
“I dropped my sail and dried my dripping seines 
Where the white quay is chequered by cool planes 
In whose great branches, always out of sight, 
The nightingales are singing day and night. 
Though all was grey beneath the moon’s grey beam, 
My boat in her new paint shone like a bride, 
And silver in my baskets shone the bream ; 
My arms were tired and I was heavy-eyed, 
But when with food and drink, at morning-light, 
The children met me at the water-side, 
Never was wine so red or bread so white.” 


Proof enough is in this book then that Mr. Campbell 
has “ arrived.’’ His note is as individual as anyone’s now 
singing. Purged of some unnecessary rancour, he may 
one day give us really peerless poetry; for he has an 
intensity of vision that often reaches white heat. 

There is intensity too, and a far sterner discipline, in the 
poetry of Mr. L. A. G. Strong.? So severe is the discipline 
in fact that it sometimes hides the emotional intensity 
from all but the keenest eye. If Mr. Campbell’s poetry 
is tropical in its fierce prodigality, Mr. Strong’s rather 
resembles the bleak moor with its weeping curlew and 
wind-bitten trees. ‘‘ Northern Light,’’ the brief lyric that 
gives the book its title, will serve to show this sheer 
austerity : 

‘Here under Heaven ringed 
With flickering pale fires 


The soul unpacks to lose 
Her burden of desires. 


‘Thoughts are the clean gulls, 
Flesh cool as a bone. 
The mind is a wave here 
And the heart a stone.”’ 


Here the emotion has been pruned of all save the one 
living bud of truth. No hint of any leafy redundancy, 
however lovely in itself, is allowed to mar the chances. 
of the essential fruit: Mr. Strong’s poetry stands or falls. 
by its central naked thought. Such austerity is rare in 
this age of lyric grace, and this poet does well to cultivate 
his finely individual contribution. 

Of Mr. Richard Eberhart, who was until recently in 
residence at Cambridge, and of the sixteen undergraduates. 
who write in this year’s ‘‘ Cambridge Poetry,” it would 
be unfair to speak in terms of comparison with the maturity 
of Mr. Campbell or Mr. Strong. The Cambridge of to-day 
apparently is fast going over to the camp of the experi- 
mentalists and cerebralists. We had thought that could 
only be said of Oxford. Mr. Eberhart’s poem * (to quote 
the publisher’s “ blurb ’’), “‘ approaches experience through 
a progression of awareness, being divided into four cycles : 
early sensory feeling, ‘the wilderness hill of art,’ ‘ the 
mind in the mind,’ and finally . . . an objectivity that 
entails symbolism.’”’ The last cycle, which tells vividly 
of a journey round the world in a tramp-freighter, is by 
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far the best part of this often crassly involved poem. But 
Mr. Eberhart has far to go before he finds the clarity and 
purity of emotion that all true poetry entails. As for the 
other Cambridge experimentalists,* too many of them have 
studied Mr. Eliot to their undoing, and some have found 
their ruin in America : 


“black BA 
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ba 
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is a kind of puzzle for which we confess we have lost the 
liking. 
C. HENRY WARREN. 


THE ENVIRONS OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


Writings about Shakespeare come as plentifully as ever, 
and the three under consideration illustrate how various 
are the avenues of approach to the great theme. Mr. 
Barnard deals with matter of fact, and though it cannot be 
said that his researches add anything to our scanty know- 
ledge of Shakespeare’s life, they furnish grounds for some 
quite plausible theorising as to his movements at a certain 
period, throw light on the stories of several people who 
were certainly or probably acquainted with him, and help 
to give actuality to the surroundings and the time in which 
he lived. And at all events, to anyone who feels the fascina- 
tion of documentary studies, they are interesting for their 
own sake. 

Their basis is a small collection of papers preserved at 
Hanley Court, near Tenbury in Worcestershire; which 
now belongs to Sir Offley Wakeman, baronet. It is obvi- 
ously a collection of unusual quality, and Mr. Barnard has 
made excellent use of it. He is at once a skilled archivist 
and an enthusiast, and, unlike some workers in similar 
fields, he does not allow the dreams and desires of the 
latter to cloud the critical faculties of the former. It is 
the enthusiast, however, who concludes his introduction : 

‘“‘These researches are now brought to a close, at least 
temporarily. I leave them with a vision of other sources still 
unexplored, but which I trust may have been suggested to 
some other willing follower of the lure and lore of Shakespeare. 
ag research is in a sense a fine adventure, full of the joy of 
ife. 

Zeal and optimism like that are infectious. 

The first person to whom Mr. Barnard introduces us, 
and the one about whom he has discovered most of interest, 
is Henry Condell, editor, with John Heminge, of the First 
Folio. Two documents, of 1617 and 1619 respectively, 
the latter bearing the only known example of the actor- 
editor’s signature, bring him into Shakespeare’s country, 
for they show him concerned in the conveyance of some 
property at Brockhampton near Broadway in Worcester- 
shire, but a very few miles from Stratford. Among the 
witnesses to the second of these indentures was Anthony 
Langston, Town Clerk of Stratford. 

“It is possible,’”’ Mr. Barnard comments, “ that Condell 
came to Stratford-upon-Avon in that August, 1619—some three 
years after Shakespeare’s death—in order to deal with matters 
concerning his friend’s monument, which must soon afterwards 
have been erected in the church there, but more probably with 
his mind occupied with the very early stages of the preparation of 
the contemplated Folio, which ultimately made its appearance 
in 1623. 

This of course is mere conjecture; but compared with 
some of the conjectures which Shakespearean explorers 
have offered for our acceptance, it is plausibility itself. 

Mr. Barnard’s chapters on Condell and his family 
are however interesting in themselves. The actor, it 
seems, was a man of the highest respectability, a church- 
warden and overseer of the poor, and one trusted by his 
friends to administer their estates after death. But his 
son William and his son-in-law Herbert Finch were very 

* “ New Links with Shakespeare.” By E. A. B. Barnard, 
F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 10s. 6d. (Cambridge Press.)—‘‘ Report on 
the Poet Shakespeare’s Identity.’”’” By J. Denham Parsons. 
1s. 6d. (Published by the author.)—‘‘ A Plea for the Liberty 
of Interpreting.” By Lascelles Abercrombie. 1s. 6d. (Milford). 
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different characters, and the legal proceedings and other 
documents which throw light on their unedifying careers 
are pieced together into an entertaining if fragmentary story. 

We get back to Shakespeare in the chapter headed 
“The Broadway Area,’’ in which Mr. Barnard discusses 
various references which suggest that the poet knew 
Worcestershire as well as his native Warwickshire. Another 
chapter on the First Folio and the Poems is an interesting 
excursion into bibliography. 

Only a few of the people and topics considered by Mr. 
Barnard have been touched on, but his whole book is an 
admirable example of the humanity which lurks in dusty 
parchments. It is to be hoped that he will continue his 
researches and that luck will attend him on his quest tor 
the Shakespearean El Dorado. 

Mr. Parsons’s “ report,’’ presented to the Trustees of 
the British Museum, contains a methodical summary of 
the evidence on which the author, and those who think 
like him, base their contention that the plays and poems 
which most of us still believe to be the work of Shakespeare, 
the actor from Stratford, were really written by Francis 
Bacon. The numerical “ coincidences’’ are certainly 
curious, and Mr. Parsons lays great stress on eight ‘‘ non- 
cryptographic ” clues of his own discovery. It is probable 
however that he will convince only the already converted. 

Professor Abercrombie’s British Academy lecture, on the 
other hand, will interest all lovers of Shakespeare and 
literature. For Professor Abercrombie, who is probably 
the most powerful of living English poets, is a critic of rare 
quality. He pleads for a return “‘ not to romanticism ’’— 
with its ‘“‘ adoration of the miraculous poet and the infinite 
genius ’’—‘‘ but to the ground on which the romantic 
attitude to Shakespeare stood.’’ That is to say, he 
champions a purely esthetic and therefore individual criti- 
cism, against the modern scientific method which is apt 
to lose sight of the plays in its concentration on extraneous 
considerations. His paper is as penetrating as it is eloquent. 


MR. W. R. CALVERT’S FIRST NOVEL.* 


The Lake Country has inspired many to authorship since 
the men of the Lake School taught us to see it as something 
more than a tumbled mass of horrid mountains, but none 
to the production of a finer novel than Mr. W. R. Calvert’s 
“‘ Sorrowstones.’’ One expected a novel from his pen to 
be something out of the common, so unusual was the 
quality of his books of the country-side, ‘‘ The Secret of the 
Wild,” and ‘“‘ Just Across the Road,” and out of the common 
it is, distinguished above most by the manner of its writing 
and the tenacity of its grip upon the reader’s interest. 
Sorrowstones was the farm-house of the Tysons, built by a 
tumbling beck just below the purple heather on the slopes 
of Hartbarrow, amidst the grimness and the glory of the 
Lakeland. Adam Tyson called it Sorrowstones when he 
built it, a hundred years ago, thereby causing the beldames 
of the nearby village to shake their heads and prophesy 
“aching hearts—weary bones—till the beck runs dry.”’ 
They prophesied truly. Tirzah, his wife, dies at the birth 
of the second Adam, 
whose son John, 
killed on the way to 
market, is brought 
home dead just as 
the tale begins, 
leaving behind him 
a widow, Janet, who 
had loved him with 
the silent passion 
characteristic of the 
women of the fells, 
and one daughter, 
Beth, with all the 
freshness of the 


* Sorrowstones.” 
By W. R. Calvert. 
7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


Mr. W. R. Calvert. 


heather - sweet up- 
lands in her face, 
and the strength of 
the hills in her 
nature. More sorrow 
comes. Janet is 
carried more dead 
than alive from the 
byre where a cow has 
gored her, and with 
Dr. Spedding comes 
Roy, his son, just 
home from London 
after passing his 
finals, and with Roy 
love. Anguished 
days follow for 
Janet, whose anxiety 
as to the future of Beth and the farm retards her recovery, 
and inspires her to a hasty marriage with a distant relative, 
one Spencer Tyson, given to drink and to women, whose lust- 
ful looks awake Beth to a knowledge of her womanhood, and 
whose detestable pawings and kissings arouse within her a 
no less hateful desire to respond to his passion. Tragedy, 
pressed down and running over, comes to save Beth, and a 
beneficent dementia, out of which she comes to find peace 
in the love of Roy, and the prospect of naught but happiness 
at Sorrowstones in future days, with the beck run dry and 
thus the prophecy fulfilled. A finer girl than Beth never 
trod the fields of fiction, nor a truer woman of the fells than 
Janet. Mr. Calvert is successful with all his women, and 
pictures to the life the man-hungry type in Gladys Feather- 
stone, and the mischief-making village gossip in Betsy 
Shackleton. The background of the Lakeland, depicted 
in all its moods, is drawn to admiration, and everywhere 
there is a beauty in the manner of the story’s telling that 
holds and charms. If Mr. Calvert ever writes for us a 
second novel, may it be as good as ‘‘ Sorrowstones.”’ 


P. A. DEvis. 


Mr. George Blake. 


Portrait by 
E. 0. Hoppé. 


THE SEAS BETWEEN.* 


Three times Tony Meldrum experienced the rapture of 
love. First, just as he entered his teens, for Maisie, who 
ran like a fawn; then, a few years later, for Jean, “ the 
loveliest thing he had ever seen”; and finally, in young 
manhood, for Averil, an American heiress, to whose beauty 
was added ‘‘ something sweet and precious.’”’ And each 
rapture was shattered by the same cause—the sins of the 
father visited upon the son. For when Tony’s mother 
died in giving him birth, his father left Scotland to cultivate 
his estate in the West Indies, and the lad little understood 
the implications of the news that his father had married 
again and had a daughter. But the truth was revealed in 
all its horror when Tony’s father returned to Scotland with 
his negress wife and half-caste daughter. Maisie fled at 
the first vision of Rosalie, ‘‘ the kid with the yellow face ”’ ; 
Jean turned from him in disgust because he had not told 
her of the drunken father who had died in an asylum, 
and that his stepmother was “a dirty old black nigger ”’ ; 
and he hazarded happiness with Averil because he could 
not tell her that his father was a drunkard and his sister 
a half-caste. 

Such is the theme of George Blake’s new novel, the scene 
of which is equally divided between Scotland and the West 
Indies. The lyrical quality of the writing may be inferred 
from this eulogy of the “‘ lovely Scotland of the exile’s 
dream : 

““ White, lonely cottages in little bays; the sad moor of 
Culloden where Scotsmen died in their hundreds for a dream ; 
grey towers of St. Andrews and red cardinals walking under 
them; the bend of the Tweed that brought tears to the eyes of 


Walter Scott, and him dying; white beaches of the Hebrides, 
with thundering rollers from the Atlantic and the oyster-catchers 


* “ The Seas Between.”” By George Blake. 7s.6d. (Faber & 
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screaming over their desolation; autumn burning in the trees 
on Loch Lomond’s edge; the graves of the Covenanters among 
the mosses of Ayr and Galloway.” 

But though he pays careful attention to his landscape, 
Mr. Blake never allows it to divert him from his primary 
purpose of limning the fine character of Tony Meldrum 
in his struggle with adverse fate; and there is ever an 
undertone of the poignancy of that familiar line of ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne” which has influenced the title of his story. 
The subsidiary characters are clearly visualised and firmly 
drawn, but it is always their reaction on Tony which is 
kept in view. One may feel some slight annoyance with 
the hero’s reluctance to take Averil into his confidence, 
but there is no escaping the holding power of this notable 
novel, Henry C. SHELLEY. 


CROMWELL.* 


This is a most valuable book, none the less so because 
it is in reality a study of the last and most important ten 
years of Cromwell’s life rather than a biography of the 
whole. It is founded on a study of a number of highly 
important papers, hitherto mainly unpublished, in the 
Venetian and Genoese state archives. Of its three hundred 
and fourteen pages, the last seventy are devoted to an 
appendix of translated extracts of some of the chief of these 
documents. The light which they throw on the history 
of the Protectorate is of the utmost value. For this reason, 
if for no other, this book should be in the library of every 
student of the seventeenth century. 

In October, 1651, at the very moment when Cromwell 
was returning in triumph to London after his victory over 
the last of the internal enemies of the young British 
Republic, a Ligurian banker, Francesco Bernardi, took 
up his duties as Genoese agent in England. In the course 
of his task he formed an intimate friendship with Crom- 
well, then rapidly rising to supreme authority in the state, 
and it seems probable that the obvious capacity, directness 
and sincerity of Bernardi, apparent in every line of his 
letters, appealed to something innately simple in the 
intricate heart of the great soldier. The friendship so 
formed stood the little Genoese republic in good stead, and 
provides the main interest of the letters which Bernardi 
continued to send home till 1657. On these letters this 
new study of Cromwell is largely and very wisely based. 

While a Genoese agent was writing shrewd, gossiping letters 
on the daily life of the Commonwealth to his employers, 
the diplomats of Venice were continuing that great series 
of commentaries on our national life and history which, 
preserved with intimate and loving care, lie hidden in the 
archives of the Secret Chancery of the ancient Venetian 
Republic, to the loss and, be it said, the shame of the 
historians of the whole world. ‘‘ Most of the Venetian 
diplomatic papers,’ as the author states in his foreword, 
“‘are still inedited.’”” One can only venture a hope in 
passing that Signor Mussolini may find it possible to set 
in train a work which would add one more meritorious 
achievement to the great services he has already rendered 
to the science of the past, and which would confer an in- 
estimable benefit on every student of history. 

In addition to their ordinary diplomatic correspondence, 
it was the practice of Venetian ambassadors on their return 
home to read before a solemn gathering of the Doge and 
Senate a report or ‘“‘ Relation’’ of their mission, and of 
the social and political condition of the country they had 
visited. One of these reports, that of Giovanni Sagredo, 
Extraordinary Ambassador at the Court of the Protector, 
is translated and printed at the end of this book. In- 
accurate as it is in its earlier and introductory paragraphs 
(containing for instance the extraordinary information 
that Charles I had captured all the Parliamentary chiefs 
at the first battle of the Civil War, and subsequently 
released them) when it abandons hearsay and describes 
events within the personal observation of the ambassador 
it is of the most vital interest and importance. Indeed it 
is almost impossible to form a complete and accurate picture 


* “ Cromwell.’’ By Eucardio Momigliano. Translated from 
the Italian by L. E. Marshall. ros. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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of Cromwell and his governance of England in 1656 without 
reading it. 

It is this study of Italian diplomatic documents, all too 
much neglected by English historians, that makes this 
new study of Cromwell and the Protectorate fascinating 
and valuable. To the earlier history of Cromwell’s life, 
the constitutional struggle between King and Parliament, 
and the Civil Wars, it necessarily adds but little. Indeed 
in this earlier period the author appears at times to be 
somewhat at sea; and when, writing of the period of 
Charles’s ‘“‘ personal government,” he refers to English 
noblemen, confined in their castles, thrilling with indigna- 
tion as their fellow noblemen ascended the scaffold in the 
cause of liberty, one is forced to ask oneself the unanswer- 
able question: what noblemen in this country ascended 
the scaffold between 1630 and 1640? And as a matter 
of strict historical fact, Cromwell was educated at Hunting- 
don, not at Lincoln, and the Dutch War was not “ at its 
height” in 1655 but over. The reference to Mr. Drink- 
water as ‘‘ the most authoritative of living Cromwellians ”’ 
and the complete absence of any mention of Professor 
Firth, will also surprise many English historians. 

Psychologically the author’s estimate of Cromwell as 
one who, up to his triumphant return in 1651, was the 
greatest and least interested of public servants, and fell 
thereafter, like Macbeth, to a disease of ambition, and was 
thus driven by inevitable steps to a course of tyranny, is 
probably correct and is borne out by the almost universal 
testimony of his contemporaries. Yet Cromwell was some- 
thing more. Half Fenman, half Welshman, he possessed 
that extraordinary and self-deceptive quality of mysticism, 
which appears from time to time in the greatest of our 
race and which no foreigner can perhaps fully understand. 
It is this which still leaves Milton’s judgment of his master 
the last and the best: ‘‘ While you are left amongst us, 
that man has no proper trust in God who fears for the 
security of England ”’ ; and explains his own vision of the 
Empire he founded : ‘You cannot plant an oak in a flower- 
pot ; she must have earth for her roots and heaven for 


her branches.” ARTHUR BRYANT. 


NOTHING TO PAY.* 


Amos Morgan’s chief object in life was to get something 
for nothing and to hold on to what he had got. Once 
““ he went to school with nothing in his pockets and returned 
with the blade of a pocket-knife. How came he by it ? 
He raced a boy for it, and when he saw that the other was 
winning he shouted after him: ‘ You are losing your 
marbles glass.’ The boy stopped and Amos passed him. 
Amos was cute and his ways were a joy to his father.” 
When he grew older he was apprenticed to the drapery 
trade, went to Carmarthen, studied the trade and practised 
a stringent economy. He considered it senseless to pay 
money to go to a theatre when one could go to a prayer- 
meeting for nothing. He would have liked to be a preacher, 
but “ one cannot be shopman and preacher; one cannot 
close one’s eyes in prayer when there is money about.” 
So he made himself proficient in his work, was promoted 
from the Carmarthen shop to a Cardiff one, where he was 
“put in the flannelettes,”’ initiated into the system of 
fining which impressed upon the assistants the importance 
of keeping some seventy odd rules; and eventually he 
came to London, to “ live in’”’ at the Bon Marché. ‘‘ Thrift 
and wisdom were joined in him; thrift enabling him to 
gather money and wisdom to keep money.” The War 
and the misfortunes of a German enabled him to achieve 
his ambition and establish his own business, whereupon 
he decided to marry: ‘‘a wife needs no salary, she does 
not defraud her husband, she is always at her husband’s 
call; for a wife there is nothing to pay.’”’ He married a 
woman as close as himself, they ‘‘ separated the grain from 
the chaff, but they did not throw away the chaff.” 

Mr. Caradoc Evans traces his Welshman throughout 


* “ Nothing to Pay.” 
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Mr. Caradoc Evans. 


his sordid, grasping life to his sordid, grasping death, 
drawing his miserly character and the characters of his 
shopmates and companions with masterly skill and sardonic 
humour. And yet one feels that though the author 
appears to attack his own countrymen so bitterly, his 
attack is not really upon the Welsh as a nation so much as 
upon all the humbug and avarice in human nature. He 
uses the Welsh because he knows them, just as he uses 
the drapery trade, to show up the trickery and meanness 
of commerce, because he knows it and has lived under the 
shadow of such trickery and meanness and suffered under 
it. If he had been English, Scottish or Irish, perhaps he 
would have come up against parsimony and hypocrisy just 
the same, and been moved to anger just the same, and 
spent his irony on the English, Scottish or Irish in conse- 
quence. An artist must colour his work with his own 
experience ; Mr. Evans has had his experience with the 
sordid side of human nature in Wales, and he is an artist 
who lays on his colours boldly. His background is oddly 
foreign to the ordinary English reader ; his style of writing 
has a Biblical touch, spiced with his ruthless wit ; but his 
characters, grimly real, though in the main stamped Welsh, 
belong to any or all nations; since avarice, like vice and 
virtue in general, is inevitably cosmopolitan. 


ALMEY St. JOHN ADCOCK, 


THE ENCIRCLING OF EUROPE.* 


It is stated on the cover of this volume that it is a 
“brilliantly readable contribution to the philosophy of 
history.” That’s as may be, but it is a distinctly difficult 
book to review. There is no summary given by way of 
flap or foreword ; there is no table of contents; there are 
no chapter headings. The reviewer has to swim out quite 
a long way before he discerns the farther shore. If Mr. 
Mantalini had tried to read this book he would soon have 
asked, ‘‘ What’s the demnition point ? ”’ 

Speaking briefly, the aim of the author is to show that 
there is a common denominator—and a surprisingly big 
one—to the history and development of Russia on the one 
hand, and those of the United States of America on the 
other; or to use another mathematical metaphor, to 
demonstrate that an unsuspected, nevertheless clearly 
marked, parallelism exists between the two nations. 
Geographically situated between these two parallels is 
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Europe (minus Russia), and the task of this ‘‘ Europe ’”’ 
to-day is to achieve the spiritual and intellectual conquest 
of Russia and America, or to be conquered by one of the 
other. 

Mr. Fletcher goes back a long way—to Babylonia and 
Ancient Egypt in fact—and we are early introduced to 
Ea, the fish-shaped god of the water, Sin, Shamash and a 
host of other divinities. Soon we slide into a kind of 
synoptic presentment of the histories of Russia and the 
United States, and we find that, from 1688, the ‘“‘ two 
countries were to run their course of development side 
by side.” At this juncture Mr. Fletcher puts up as a 
ninepin the “‘ kind of reader ’’ who may object that ‘‘ There 
is really no parallel between a few insignificant English- 
speaking colonies planted on the far side of the Atlantic 

. and the older, more populous, if largely unformed, 
realm of Muscovy.” The ninepin disappears in an ex- 
plosive paragraph lit up by flashes of the Roman Empire, 
Ancient Greece and Judea. But the writer of this review 
will say that the ninepin had a good deal of reason on its 
side. 

Ten pages later we are back in Egypt and Babylonia 
again. ‘‘ As in Babylonia the state-religion was at the 
outset composed of a series of regional cults, only welded 
later by military force into the universal worship of the 
central Babylonian sun-and-war-god Marduk, so in Russia 
the force of dissenting regional sentiment contended 
against the deliberate state-policy of making the Tsar 
central autocrat of all the Russias and sole head of the 
Church. As in Egypt the religious struggle was between 
the sun-god, Ra of the North, whose symbol was a golden 
disk, and the vegetation-god, Osiris of the South, whose 
symbol was the tree of life, so in America there was always 
tension between the agricultural South and the industrial, 
gold-worshipping North. Russia could only keep going 
so long as the Tsar was victorious: America could only 
keep going so long as the two divergent sections fused into 
one.” 

Candidly we think there is a serious non sequitur here, 
and we are more impressed than ever by Lord Bryce’s 
dictum, ‘‘ History never repeats itself.’”’ Mr. Fletcher then 
spends several chapters in proving the parallelism in such 
matters as religion, literature, politics and so forth, and is 
eventually led to make the statement, ‘‘ The parallel lines 
we have drawn between the two great frontier nations 
are now complete, and the whole world finds itself in the 
dilemma of having to make either a choice or a compromise 
between the ideals of America and Russia.’’ For the life 
of us we cannot understand why such dilemma should 
exist, but Mr. Fletcher is seriously concerned about it. 
This is a very curious book, but as honesty is the noblest 
characteristic of a reviewer we here definitely record our 
opinion that the so-called parallelism between Russia and 
the United States is enormously exaggerated. 


F. E. Wuitton (Lieut.-Colonel). 


GLORIOUS ADVENTURES.* 


Many years ago a lad in a country village, enthralled by 
a serial in the Boy’s Own Paper which told of orchid hunters 
and head-hunters in the wilds of Borneo, decided that when 
he grew up he would go out into the wild places to collect 
orchids and other rare plants. Like most such aspirations, 
this one had to give way to a more prosaic programme ; 
but during the past few days the reading of another and 
more authoritative record—‘‘ Plant Hunting on the Edge 
of the World ’’—has shown it to have been but smoulder- 
ing during those thirty-odd years. When a book does that, 
it is a good book: and Captain Kingdon Ward’s story of 
his adventures in the remote and inhospitable fastnesses 
of the North-Eastern Indian Frontier has done it for at 
least one reader. 

Of course the man on whom the Royal Geographical 
Society bestows its Founder’s Gold Medal must be a man 
with a story to tell. It is curious, but it often happens 


* “ Plant Hunting on the Edge of the World.” By F. King- 
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that these adven- 
turers into the back 
of beyond”’ can tell 
their story amaz- 
ingly well. Think 
of Scott and Shackle- 
ton, to mention but 
two. Captain Ward 
must be added to 
the list. He can 
describe scenery so 
that it stands up 
before your eyes; 
and he can write of 
a flower no bigger 
than a pea with an 
enthusiasm that 
makes you want to 
attempt the im- 
possible and grow 
it in your own garden. During his first expedition, to 
the Burmese Oberland, he came across the tea rose 
primula, and this is his telling of the experience : 

“With half an hour’s daylight to go—for the cloud rack 
swaddled the hills, and the twilight in these latitudes is of 
short duration—I ran across the snow bridge and up the steep 
cone towards a high bank of earth, which sloped up to the cliffs ; 
but I had scarcely reached the bank when I stopped suddenly 
in amazement. Was I dreaming? I rubbed my eyes, and 
looked again. No! Just above the edge of the snow a vivid 
blush-pink flower stood out of the cold grey earth. ... But 
what could it be? Yet so fascinating was it to stand there 
and gaze on this marvel in an aching pain of wonder, that I felt 
no desire to step forward and break the spell. Indeed for a 
minute I was paralysed with an emotion which perhaps only 


those who have come across some beloved alpine prize in Switzer- 
land can faintly appreciate. 

“I can recall several flowers which at first sight have knocked 
the breath out of me, but only two or three which have taken 
me by storm as did this one. The sudden vision is like a 
physical blow, a blow in the pit of the stomach; one can 
only gasp and stare. In the face of such unsurpassed loveliness 
one is afraid to move, as with bated breath one mutters the 
single word ‘God!’—a prayer rather than an exclamation. 
And when at last with fluttering heart one does venture to step 
forward, it is on tiptoe, and hat in hand, to wonder and to 
worship. 


“‘ And so it was now. I just stood there transfixed on the 
snow-cone, in a honeymoon of bliss, feasting my eyes on a 
masterpiece.” 

Just before this he has been telling of the silver barberry, 
which may be compared remotely to English holly. ‘‘ But 
one must picture these holly leaves rather long and narrow, 
set jauntily on sealing-wax red stems without thorns, the 
upper surface not polished but of a translucent malachite 
green, with a delicate network of jade veins traced on it, 
and the under surface softly whitened as though a flocculent 
film of silver had been freshly precipitated on it.” 

The thrill of adventure and dread keeps close company 
with this thrill of discovery and beauty. It is that which 
makes the record so gripping to the general reader. There 
is for example the story of the flight of the coolies on the 
heights above Burma and Tibet. ‘‘ An awful feeling of 
despair came over me,’’ confesses the author. Then—to 
pass the time !—he set about looking for a certain dwarf 
rhododendron. He found it; and interpolates the remark, 
in the middle of a graphic account of how he got himself 
and six remaining coolies out of a very nasty situation, 
that it occurred to him later that ‘‘ but for all this upset ”’ 
he would never have got seeds of it at all. 

There should be a version of these glowing adventures 
into Burma and Tibet and Assam specially written for 
boys and girls. There is in fact a wide literary field 
waiting to be tilled in the records of English explorers 
of the type of Captain Kingdon Ward. The growing 
generation has little idea of the existence of what we may 
term the Elizabethan spirit in this seemingly prosaic, 
materialistic and mechanistic age. It would thrill it to 
know the details locked up in the records of the R. G. S. 
and in published volumes of a scientific nature. The 
Americans do not miss an opportunity to tell their 
youngsters all about Roy Chapman Andrews, Peary, Bob 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman. 


Captain Frank 
Kingdon Ward, 


Author of “ Plant Hunting on the Edge 
of the World.” 


Bartlett, William Beebe, Lindberg. Let us do the same 
with our pioneers and explorers. 

One word of complaint. I found the maps poor, un- 
satisfying and difficult to follow. Possibly the publishers 
realised this weak spot, for there is no mention of a map 
in the lists of contents, illustrations or index. The illus- 
trations are interesting enough; but how one sighs for a 
Ponting or a Hurley to have been with Captain Ward on 
these glorious adventures. 

W. R. CALVERT. 


THE JESTING ARMY.* 


After perusing ‘“‘ The Jesting Army ”’ no reader will need 
the author’s assurance that the novel ‘‘ was planned and 
sketched in outline long before the present fashion for war 
literature began,”’ and that “its writing has been quite 
unaffected by the controversies which that fashion has 
fathered.’’ Mr. Ernest Raymond’s book bears the impress 
of spontaneity and sincerity on every page, and his own 
attitude towards the War is certainly far enough removed 
from that of Remarque and his followers to exonerate him 
from any possible charge of pandering to current taste. 
For ourselves, we prefer Remarque’s attitude to Mr. Ray- 
mond’s: but this is no place for debate. However much 
readers may share or dislike Mr. Raymond’s view of the 
War, they will be compelled to recognise that it is at all 
events a passionately honest one. 

“The Jesting Army” is the second instalment of a 
trilogy, begun last year by ‘“‘ A Family That Was” and 
to be completed by a novel of post-war England. The 
present book describes Tony O’Crogan’s adventures during 
the War itself. Readers of ‘‘ A Family That Was”’ will 
remember Tony as a youth of fine sensibility and poten- 
tiality, but a little self-centred, wayward and dissatisfied. 
His childhood in an Anglican vicarage and his life at a 
day school had offered insufficient scope for his adventurous 
and artistic instincts. “To Tony the War comes as a libera- 
tion. Not only does it give him an aim, but, while his 
reason argues against such a view, he finds an exsthetic 
satisfaction in war. He discourses at length to his 
comrades on this subject, and that his attitude reflects 
Mr. Raymond’s own may be judged by the fact that one 
of Tony’s conversations is, if we are not mistaken, almost 
a verbatim reprint of an article which his creator published 
some time ago, as representing his own ideas, in the Sunday 
Times. There Mr. Raymond admitted that the romantic 
conception of war had its dangers, but he frankly confessed 
that, for himself, he found an xsthetic beauty in fighting. 

Tony, then, is the romantic public schoolboy who loves 
thrills more than he dreads danger and whose genuine 
patriotism is not unalloyed by the egotistical desire to win 
glory for himself. He does distinguish himself at last at 
Passchendaele, but only after he has passed two years of 
comparative inactivity at Gallipoli and in Palestine. 
There is an excellent plot, which we cannot pause to 
follow, and the development of Tony’s character in the 
crucible of his varied war experiences is a masterly and 
convincing study. Not less fine and subtle, within certain 
limitations, are the host of minor figures with whom Mr. 
Raymond’s canvas 
of four hundred and 
fifty closely printed 
pages are filled. The 
author realises that 
Tony’s attitude was 
not the universal 
one, and the temper- 
amental reactions of 
his fellow soldiers are 
as different as their 
ultimate fates. Some 
of the characters— 


*“The Jesting 
Army.” By Ernest 
Raymond. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 
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such as the unconventional padre or Tony’s Cockney 
batman—are so real and lovable that the disasters which 
befall them rend the reader’s heart. If Mr. Raymond sees 
the glamour of war, he certainly does not spare us its 
horror and tragedy, even though he seems to imply that 
the horror and tragedy are in Some measure redeemed by 
the heroism and the self-sacrifice which they evoke. 

As a novel ‘‘ The Jesting Army ”’ is extraordinarily good. 
Mr. Raymond’s powers as a story-writer have here come to 
a fine maturity. As a scenic background of the War, more- 
over, the book, with its vast panorama of pictures of 
Gallipoli, Palestine and France, is second to none that we 
have read. Mr. Raymond’s main limitation is that he is 
as much predisposed to see the best in human nature 
under adversity as other war novelists are to see the worst. 
Well differentiated as his characters are in other respects, 
they are all much alike in their ability to jest in the face 
of death. The jesting is remarkably good and life- 
like, and the patter and repartee of the Lancashire privates 
is specially delightful and natural. But we doubt if the 
British Army was quite so uniformly a jesting army as 
Mr. Raymond represents it. No single writer can give us 
‘the truth about the War.” Of certain aspects of it, at 
any rate, Mr. Raymond presents a very vital and, for all 
the incidental gaiety, a very poignant impression. 


Get. 


GOD: IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND 
EXPERIENCE.* 


This volume of the “‘ Library of Constructive Theology ” 
is the work of an Anglican divine conscious that the question 
now pondered in the world is ‘‘ whether or not the majority 
of men shall continue to believe in God.’ The subject 
plainly is not only of perennial interest but of great im- 
mediate importance. Dr. Matthews, with a conspicuous 
sincerity, a clearness of style all too rare in theological 
writings and a persuasiveness that is singularly attractive, 
sets out the faith of a Church of England scholar; and 
many who are not of his communion will enjoy the achieve- 
ment. The arguments and obiter dicta of contemporary 
writers and pseudo-philosophers who assail the Christian 
religion and, ruling out all Divine revelation, would substi- 
tute an ethic of human device, are discussed frankly and 
courteously. Man’s experience of God is not to be dis- 
missed, as certain psychologists dismiss it, as a case of 
projection.”’ For psychology, no less than any other 
science, when it pronounces finally on _ philosophical 
problems, becomes ridiculous.” And “ if to be a projection 
of the mind is to be condemned we must resign ourselves 
to the conclusion that no mental or spiritual activity of ours 
has any objective validity.” No concept of science, no 
idea of the reason but can be turned down as a “‘ mere 


projection.” It won’t do! “It is in any case important 
to remember that the human race does not consist of 
professors.”’ 


The difficulties, doubts and perplexities of the average 
religiously minded man are the author’s chief concern. 
The problem of God’s transcendence and immanence for 
example. ‘‘ A purely immanent deity turns out in the last 
resort to be undistinguishable from ourselves and hence 
to be.no possible object of adoration and aspiration, while 
conversely a purely transcendent Deity is one with whom 
communion would be impossible.”” It must not be inferred 
because of this apparent paradox that religion is illusory 
or mistaken. The full comprehension of God is beyond 
the utmost capacity of man. ‘‘ We know in part.’”’ Again 
the necessity of anthropomorphism (distinguishing care- 
fully its lower and higher types) must be recognised in 
the development of man’s concept of God. Denying the 
attributes of personality, mankind tends to pantheism or 
the belief in fate or destiny. We are invited to note the 
historical fact ‘‘ that pantheistic theology has everywhere 


* “God: In Christian Thought and Experience.” By W. R. 
Matthews, M.A., D.D., Dean of King’s College, London. ros. 6d. 
net. (Nisbet.) 
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The author, who was born in Glasgow, has been 
knocking around the sea since 1865, first as a boy 
of fifteen in the fo’c’sle, later as an officer amid- 
ships. His story is one of the most frank, naive 
and human documents that can be imagined. 
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Eleven Christmas Plays delightful for reading and 
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LITERATURE ? 
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The first complete survey of English literature to be 
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proved to be perfectly compatible with polytheistic 
worship.”” Monotheism, with all tincture of the anthropo- 
morphic expunged from it, will decline into a notion of 
deity ‘‘ for whom no human values are real, into an un- 
knowable ground of the universe or an order of nature.” 
Therefore, pleads Dr. Matthews, “‘ let us not be afraid of 
the plain implications of our faith. The Christian doctrine 
of God depends more than any other on the legitimacy 
of the anthropomorphic approach,” since ‘“‘ the two pivotal 
dogmas of developed Christianity are that man is made in 
the image of God and that God is made manifest fully 
in the man Christ Jesus.” This is not to question the 
validity of the intellectual approach to God, the Hellenic 
contribution to the common 
stock. And the very attempt 
at synthesis, “which is a 
glory of Christianity and one 
of the marks of its position 
as the supreme and absolute 
religion, has been at the same 
time the source of its internal 
tension and unrest. The two 
elements within its experi- 
ence of God have never been 
completely harmonised ; the 
personal, ‘ psychological,’ 
living God of Hebrew tradi- 
tion and piety has never been 
successfully identified with 
the God of metaphysics whose 
ancestry derives from 
Greece.” 

In the chapters on the 
Christian experience of God 
the author dwells on the 
importance of the “ sinless- 
ness’ of Christ. ‘‘ There is 
no hint in the recorded say- 
ings of Christ that He was 
conscious of any moral 
failure or had any need for 
personal repentance and 
forgiveness. . . . The experi- 
ence of Jesus included the 
knowledge of the mystery 
and the force of evil, though 
not participation in it.”” The 
inevitability ’’ of the cruc’ - 
fixion is rejected; for ‘‘ the 
ultimate dependence of all 
things upon God’s creative 
will does not abrogate the 
freedom of men or the possi- 
bility of rebellion.... 
Clearly Jesus admitted the existence of evil spirits and 
attributed to them illness and disease which are contrary 
to the will of God. . . . The inevitable cross was not made 
necessary by an inexorable fate nor by a fixed and unalter- 
able plan, but by the deeds of men which were not inevit- 
able and the conditions which those deeds had brought 
into being.” 

But the reader must turn to the chapters that deal more 
fully with the problems of Love and Evil, of Time and 
Providence. There are other chapters too, not to be 
omitted, discussing the transition in philosophy and the 
types of philosophical tendency and the meaning of trans- 
cendence and the Divine immanence in creation. More 
strictly theological are the chapters concerned with the 
distinction between religion and theology, the religious 
experience that witnesses to a Living and Personal God, 
and the affirmation of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
The freshness of expression, wealth of reading and quite 
obvious desire to serve the truth make these portions most 
valuable to the general reader. The immensity of the 
subject has produced neither dryness nor dullness. 


Photo by Raphael. 


JosePpH CLAYTON. 


I MEAN TO SAY——.* 


“I mean to say “If you know what I mean.” 
How often such phrases besprinkle the conversation even 
of educated people, and how indiscriminately they are 
used! A man will begin a pronouncement with “‘ I mean 
to say,’ when he really has not the foggiest notion of 
what he does mean to say; or a woman will append “ if 
you know what I mean” to a statement so simple and 
obvious that a child of two could understand it. Such 
irritating expressions are the reflection of our dilatory and 
muddled habits of thought, and consequently of speech, 
which too often betray an utter lack of logic, precision 
and clarity. 

Speech should perfectly fit 
thought, and thought should 
be an exact science. We 
should mean what we say, 
and say what we mean. 
This of course is not an easy 
task. How difficult it is— 
yet how necessary to accom- 
plish —is shown by Dr. 
Thouless in his new book. 
Dr. Thouless is the lecturer 
in psychology at Glasgow 
University, and fortunate 
indeed must be the students 
who sit at his feet. He 
brings an engagingly light 
manner to the elucidation of 
abstruse points, and at the 
same time demonstrates that 
the abstruse vitally affects 
the concrete. It may seem 
a trifling matter that we 
should say, ‘“‘ the dog is a 
mongrel’”’ instead of 
dog is of mixed breed.’’ But 
the writer shows us that 
upon such trivial and 
thoughtless errors the 
destinies of nations hang. 

To say that a dog is “ of 
mixed breed ’”’ is to state a 
scientific and objective fact. 
To say that the same dog is 
““a mongrel’ is no _ less 
true; but the word 
‘““mongrel’”’ has emotional 
associations and at once 
suggests disparagement. 
That perhaps is not a very 
serious matter. But the 
use of emotionally-charged words may, in less simple 
cases, have dire consequences. It is, for instance, 
the popular slavery to words with emotional meanings 
that makes it possible for wars to be carried on. What is 
heroism in our own troops is foolhardiness in those of our 
enemies. What are atrocities on one side are wise severity 
on the other, when the objective facts underlying both 
phrases are probably much the same : 


Dr. W. R. Matthews. 


““Such words as ‘ Bolshevik,’ ‘ reactionary,’ ‘ constitutional,’ 
‘national honour,’ etc., are all words used in national and inter- 
national political thinking which carry more of emotional than 
of any other meaning. So long as such words are the ordinary 
terms of politicians, how can we hope to think straight in 
national and international affairs? If a chemist doing .an 
experiment depended on such thought processes as a nation 
uses in selecting its rulers or in deciding on peace or war with 
other nations, he would blow up his laboratory. This however 
would be a trivial disaster in comparison with what may result 
from emotional thinking in politics. Better have a hundred 
chemical laboratories blown up than the whole of civilisation ! ”” 


But the use of words with emotional meanings is only 
one of many temptations that lure us from the narrow 


* “Straight and Crooked Thinking.” By Robert H. 
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path of straight thinking along which alone social and 
international harmony may be reached. Most of us are 
not merely slaves to prejudice, but are guilty (consciously 
or unconsciously) of all kinds of dishonest tricks in argu- 
ment. Dr. Thouless examines in detail no less than thirty- 
four such dishonest tricks, and appends a delightfully 
humorous and caustic chapter in which, by means of an 
imaginary conversation between a clergyman, a professor 
and a business magnate, he shows those tricks actually at 
work. Other chapters deal with ‘‘ Some Logical Fallacies,” 
“Tricks of Suggestion,’ ‘‘ Pitfalls in Analogy” and 
Vagueness and Related Evils.” 

Dr. Thouless does not of course deny emotional thinking 
its proper place in poetry, and he concedes to rhetoric 
its legitimate uses. What he contends is that, when we 
are dealing with disputable points of fact or with questions 
of actual conduct, thought and speech should be’ scienti- 
fically exact and impartial. It is not necessary for us 
always to think and to speak scientifically. But. the 
whole future—even the very existence—of civilisation may 
depend upon our acquiring the ability so to think and to 
speak. GILBERT THOMAS. 


ESSAYS OF THE YEAR.* 


“The essay,”’ wrote the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
must always be a somewhat repellent form of literature 
unless it is handled with the lightest and deftest touch. 
It is too reminiscent of the practice of our boyhood—to 
put a heading and then to show what you can get under it.” 
A list of the contributors to this delightful collection of 
vagrant themes is sufficient guarantee of their complete 
freedom from any suggestion of pedantry, and of the 
pleasantness and variety of their pages. Such names, say, 
as Robert Lynd, E. V. Knox, Hilaire Belloc, A. G. Gardiner, 
Gerald Gould, J. B. Priestley, and A. A. Milne (to mention 
no others) are sufficient indication of the type and charm 
of the “‘ essays’ that have been selected as representative 
of the year 1929-30. Most of these papers have been 
written for periodicals in the ordinary course of journalism, 
and they are a remarkable testimony to the high literary 
standard of current journalism. Readers will be grateful 
to the publishers for rescuing them from the files. 

One or two of the writers devote themselves to a dis- 
cussion of literature—John Drinkwater and Arthur Symons 
both write of the novels of Dickens, and there are one or two 
biographical sketches, including one of the late Earl Balfour 
by Augustine Birrell. For the most part however the 
authors are discursive, and write of everything and nothing 
with self-revealing intimacy, their productions resembling 
““the tangled herbacious border rather than the trim 
parterre. Humour is not excluded from them, and 
although they may be instructive, their principal object 
is to delight.’’ Delight they certainly do, and instructive 
they certainly are. Their wit and whimsicality may easily 
hide from the reader how much shrewd observation and 
criticism of contemporary life and manners he is absorbing. 

There are thirty-two essays in all, and it will be seen that 
there is a certain logical order in their arrangement. 
Selection can always be made a matter of dispute, but 
we cannot do other than wonder at certain omissions. 
Has the fount of Mr. Chesterton’s genius run dry, or did 
Mr. E. V. Lucas lay down his pen in 1929 ? 

Mr. J. C. Squire, who contributes an introductory essay, 
written before the actual selection was made, says: “ If 
only I had a copy of the book I should take it up to bed 
with me and read it.’’ It is a book that could certainly 
be read in bed—or almost anywhere else; and to which 
the reader will be able to return with delight again and 
again. F. E. 


HORACE SHIPP’S POETRY. 


Readers of Horace Shipp’s ‘‘ Palimpsest ’’ may find the 
verse a little elusive on a first reading, although they cannot 
but be struck by one feature of excellence—its rhythms 


* “ Essays of the Year.” 
‘‘ Palimpsest.” 
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EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


The Conversations 
of Dr. Johnson 


Edited with an Introduction by R. W. POSTGATE. 
Drawings by TOM POULTON. 8s. 6d 


A very attractive abridged edition of Boswell’s 

JOHNSON in which only the immortal conversa- 

tions are retained, illustrated with ten splendid 

drawings of the great man. Bound in brown 
buckram. 


88 Short Stories by 
Guy de Maupassant 


820 pages. 8s. 6d. 


This comely ‘‘ omnibus ”’ is probably the best 
book yet published for those who wish to read 
and to possess a representative selection of 
Maupassant’s wonderful tales. [Oct. 7 
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INTENSELY TOPICAL BOOK 


Save the Mothers 
SYLVIA PANKHURST 6s. 


A timely and urgent plea for a universal free 
Maternity Service, to prevent the annual loss 
of 3,000 Mothers and 20,000 Babies in England 
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and Wales. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Parties 
CARL VAN VECHTEN 


“‘ This vivacious satire . . . a clever study.’’— 
Times literary Supplement. ‘‘This is the 
hardest, most briJliant novel we have read about 
the people who surprise themselves if they are 
sober at noon. . . . He is a triumphant shock- 
tactician and he storms one’s mind for pity and 
disgust.’’—Manchester Guardian 


Louis Beretti 


THE STORY OF A GUNMAN 


DONALD HENDERSON CLARKE 
An exciting story by a brilliant journalist in 
which a New York gunman is portrayed with a 
Rabelaisian truth and gusto, and his neighbours 
and surroundings vividly described. 


The Immoralist 
ANDRE GIDE 


“Intensely interesting and intensely clever.’’— 

Sylvia Lind inthe News Chronicle. ‘‘ Itssubtlety 

does not prevent it from being an excitement 
from beginning to end.’’—Saturday Review 


Not 
Without Laughter* 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


A first novel by anegro poet. ‘‘ A very good piece 
of writing. It has genuine atmosphere... and 
life, real life is never absent. . . . I hope this fine 


novel is only the first of many.” —J. B. Priestley 
* Reedmmended by the Book Society 
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and verbal technique. Whatever note or group of strings 
Horace Shipp strikes, whether it be “ free verse,’’ blank 
verse, mixed verse or orthodox rhymed verse, he bears 
witness to unusual mastery. His poems are rich with 
soft, gentle music. There is scarcely a dissonance any- 
. where ; line and word are admirably poised ;_ nearly every 
accent, assonance and alliteration are in their right place 
and at their right time. The fault which disturbs is rather 
a fault of content than of form (at any rate in this book it 
seems to belong only to semi-form). That is his too frequent 
‘use of repetition, a mannerism which jars on the ear of the 
spirit rather than the ear of the brain, suggesting at times 
an aim beyond the range of the eye, and bestowing a ring 
of sentimentality or specious reality on passages which 
‘already tread a little too near that quagmire, as in— 


*‘ Eyes are too blind to see the slow 
sun-quickened sea of blueness flow ; 
but fingers know, but fingers know.” 


But the book is full of the real stuff of poetry, passages 
which have all the illuminating activity which comes from 
fine phrasing without the violent aggressiveness which 
often goes with the phrase, as in— 


“It is written in iron upon the sky, 
iron of the pitshaft, dark in a drizzle of rain; 
hieroglyph of man’s will against high heaven 
it is written.” 


Yet few poems are perfect in themselves, with that satisfy- 
ing unity of thought, feeling and form which makes of 
criticism an insolent intrusion. Perhaps indeed ‘‘ Tene- 
ment ”’ is the only exception, despite the slight deterrent 
that it embroiders a comparison which is by no means new. 

Intellectualism, sensitiveness in perception, and unusual 
impulse of feeling (not always too firmly held in check) 
make up the driving forces of Horace Shipp’s poetry. 
And if at times, detrimental to his own originality, he is 
in manner somewhat too reminiscent of Humbert Wolfe, it 
is little more than saying that he belongs to a certain school 
in the same way that Coleridge belonged to the same school 
as Wordsworth or D. G. Rossetti to the same school as 
William Morris. 

HERBERT E. PALMER. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE. 


The American invasion is not confined to tourists and 
the films; books now cross the Atlantic, and Messrs. 
J. M. Dent have a flair for the significant. To their excel- 
lent library of Greek Thought they have added this book 
by Miss Edith Hamilton,* which might well serve as a 
general introduction to Greek modes of thought, speech 
and art, literary, sculptural, theatrical and architectural. 
Such themes of themselves attract the book-lover, but 
when presented, as by Miss Hamilton, in a style of great 
charm, albeit at times redolent of American idiom (e.g. 
** jumps to the eye,” “‘ a political pull,” etc.), they gain a 
new allure. Her knowledge of Greek literature is ample 
and accurate and her renderings of the passages from the 
classics are bright and fresh, clipped at times for a world 
in a hurry, but never smelling of the lamp. 

Big subjects are handled deftly and with a sparkle. Greek 
architecture is contrasted with that of Egypt and India, 
as a key to the Greek spirit: the clear, crisp, balanced 
speech of Attica is compared with the more flowery and 
ornate diction of a Shakespeare and a Milton: the daring 
questing spirit, free as a bird, of the Greek is expressive 
of his liberty of speech and the parent of the modern 
scientific mentality with its search for fact. Plato is drawn 
upon for his pictures of the life, leisured and intellectual, 
of the Athenian citizen, in a time of glory. Comedy, 
ancient, modern, French, Gilbertian, is put alongside of 
Aristophanes, and much fun is found as well as keen insight 
by ranging Savoy operas with Shakespeare and the ribald 
Aristophanes. The three tragedians, Aischylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, are dealt with, and the essence of “‘ the joy at 


* “ The Greek Way.’”’ By Edith Hamilton, 10s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Mr. Horace Shipp. 
From a drawing by Flora Kendrick. 


the heart of pain’”’ which is the life-blood of tragedy is 
distilled, with extracts from Aristotle’s Poetics, Hegel 
and Schopenhauer—and W. M. Dixon. A higher flight is 
sought when Miss Hamilton essays to define the distinction 
between mind and spirit : we keep nearer the ground when 
she takes Euripides as typical of the modern mind and, 
with American boldness, ventures to contrast the ancient 
way of thought, with its eye for “‘ beauty, absolute, simple 
and everlasting ’’ (Plotinus), with our foggier views of 
relativity. 

Such a book will compel one to open afresh the old world’s 
literature, and many a book besides, and it is none the worse 
for coming from the land of scare head-lines, skyscrapers 
and Fords. Would that the American printers kept “‘ the 
Greek way ”’ of spelling koina instead of koiua, Theetetus 
for Theatetus, and quoted Browning properly (vide p. 85). 


x. B. 


DOWN THE SKY.* 


Another “ entertainment’? from Mr. E. V. Lucas! 
What could be more delightful and exhilarating than the 
gossipy story of everyday life and people that flows from 
his ever amusing, ever tolerant pen ? 


. how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky,”’ 


he quotes from William Cory; but if the sun tires, the 
reader won't, for here is Jenny Candover again, with her 
adoring Richard, and an undesirable and undesired husband 
well in the background. Of Jenny, of incidents and 
people associated with her, Richard can and does talk 
unwearyingly ; but he is always ready to branch off on to 
something else: cricket, or the next world, or novels and 
novelists ; any subject aroused by a wandering thought or, 
more usually, by somebody he happens to meet or sit next 
to at dinner. ‘‘ What fun, I have often thought,’’ he says, 
“to have an hotel and tell the truth! How it would 
spike the guns of the angry guests to agree with their 


* “Down the Sky.” By E. V. Lucas. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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indictments! ‘ Yes, you are right about the meat. We 
never buy anything but the cheapest varieties. We are 
out entirely for profit. The butter is as indifferent as 
you allege. That notice about it coming from our own 
farms is bunkum ; it comes from the Waste Deposits Co.’ ” 

And then the story of the argument in the train: “I 
remember once, in the days when I lived in London and 
had a season ticket, being in a carriage full of argumentative 
and speculative men. Something in the papers had started 
them discussing the future state, and each one expressed 
an opinion as to what and where that would be—adding 
that naturally it was a subject where only hope and 
vagueness could prevail. Then came the turn of a little 
silent man in the corner, hiding behind his pipe—and 
I always think his answer was model—‘ And what do you 
say, Johnson,’ he was asked, ‘ where are you going?’ 
‘I’m going to Paddington,’ he said.”’ 

Richard’s conversations with the modern young woman 
who was writing a novel about Life, and the modern 
young man who was engaged on “‘ an exposure of some of 
the worst shams and rottennesses we subscribe to,’”’ have 
sparkling cynicism; likewise the conversation with the 
man who was separated from his wife because she liked 
fresh air and he didn’t—‘‘ incompatibility of temperature 
was their only trouble.’’ Incidentally this man proved to 
be Jenny’s husband, but he only comes into the entertain- 
ment once again to obligingly die out of it, after Jenny has 
been ill and has gone to Ceylon to recuperate, attended by 
her faithful Richard. If you have read ‘‘ Windfall’s Eve”’ 
you will not need to be urged to read ‘“‘ Down the Sky,” 
because it is a sequel and all that a sequel should be. 


A. A. 


A POETIC ROLL-CALL.* 


Mr. Henry Arthur Kellow is head master of Rockhampton 
Grammar School, Queensland. He is a kindly critic and 
patient historian. He needs both kindliness and patience 
because his material ranges from middling to deplorable. 
He surveys the seventy years of song which is the poetic 
lifetime of Queensland, and like a good modern school- 
master seldom does more than shake an admonishing 
forefinger at the worst of them. Perhaps his unkindest 
cut of all is to quote such gems as the following : 


““Twas money built the cottage walls, but mother made 
the home.” 


“The nurse were a-lyin’ sideways— 
half on, half off the bed; 
they had left her legs and body 
and had took away her head.” 


It is only fair to add that Mr. Kellow does not quote 
these as good examples of Queensland’s poetic art. But 
he quotes them. And he does not laugh. Now quite 
half of the book discusses seriously the work of poets 
who have contributed things only a little better than this 
to the negligible sum of Queensland verse. Obviously 
therefore this book is a labour of love inspired by the 
same kind of local patriotism which produces privately- 
subscribed-for histories, biographies and sketches of per- 
sons and places of more or less importance in their day. 
Nevertheless the job has been well done. It is doubtful 
if it needed doing, but if it did then, like a certain darker 
deed; t’'were well it were done quickly.” Mr. Kellow 
has not done it quickly enough. We could have spared 
three-quarters of his book—because of the poor quality 
of his material. 

Mr. Kellow says that the three great names in Queens- 
land verse are Brunton Stephens, Essex Evans and William 
Baylebridge. The quoted work of the first two is interest- 
ing, but scarcely interesting enough to make us wish for 
more. The greatest of these is William Baylebridge, the 


only one of the three still living. Judging from the 
extracts which Mr. Kellow gives he is also the only Queens- 
land poet whose work may have a life beyond his own. 


* “ Queensland Poets.” By Henry Arthur Kellow. 
net. 


12s. 6d, 
(Harrap.) 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 


THE CENTENARY EDITION 


EDITED BY P. P. HOWE 


Three volumes in the Centenary Edition of the 
complete works of Hazlitt are now ready. The 
last complete edition of Hazlitt, which has been 
out of print and at a considerable premium for 
some years, comprised 13 volumes; this new 
edition includes much previously uncollected work 
and will be in 21 volumes. Mr. P. P. Howe, 
author of the best biography of Hazlitt, is editing 
the edition, and aims at making it exhaustive and 
definitive. Each volume contains a frontispiece, 
is finely printed in large Demy 8vo, and is bound 
in red buckram. The edition is limited to 1,000 
copies only for sale in both England and America. 
The price is £15 15s. net per set, and immediate 
application to- booksellers is advised. 
G, A full prospectus ts available, post free on request 


J. M. DENT & SONS: BEDFORD STREET W.C.2 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
SEVEN NEW VOLUMES 


GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
ECKERMANN. With an Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis. 


AMELIA. Henry Fielding’s great novel. 
With an Introduction by George Saintsbury. 
(2 vols.) 


MIDDLEMARCH. George Eliot’s famous 
epic of nineteenth-century life. (2 vols.) 


SHORTER NOVELS : EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  Beckford’s Vathek, Horace 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto and Dr. Johnson’s 
Rasselas. Edited by Philip Henderson. 


RATTLIN THE REEFER. The breezy 
sea-yarn of Edward Howard. Edited by 
Captain Marryat. 


IN CLOTH 2s. NET EACH 


On request to the Publishers a catalogue of 
the whole 857 volumes in Everyman’s 
’ Library will be forwarded post free. 


LVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV 


J. M. DENT & SONS: BEDFORD STREET W.C.2 


DOCTOR DARWIN 
HESKETH PEARSON 


The first full-length biography of Charles Darwin’s 

grandfather, ‘‘ the man who gave a creed to Creative 

Evolution.” ‘‘ An excellent picture of the Doctor, 

with his eager scientific curiosity, flow of ideas, 

boundless enthusiasm, and kindly nature.’’—Times 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


AMPHION 
OR, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
DUDLEY HARBRON 


An architect’s discursive study of Victorian ideas 

as evidenced in building. ‘‘ Extremely lively and 

entertaining.”—V. Sackville West, broadcasting. 

Replete with interesting information.’’—Harold 

Nicolson in the Daily Express. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
G, Prospectus post free 
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He has a definite point of view and copiousness. He is 
vigorous and musical. There is fundamental brainwork 
in his poetry. Almost the quotations from Baylebridge’s 
work justify the addition of ‘‘ poet’”’ to the title of Mr. 
Kellow’s book. Truly, as says the Talmud, ‘a single 
just man suffices to save the world, and were there but 
one just man the universe would deserve to have been 
created for his sake.’’ Mr. Baylebridge is Queensland’s 
saviour poetically. 
FREDERICK MARKHAM. 


ENGLISH MONASTERIES IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES.* 


Mr. Palmer’s inquiry into the English medieval monas- 
teries approaches the subject from a fresh—an architectural 
—angle. It outlines the 
origins, characteristics and 
customs of the Monastic 
Orders, and indicates how 
between them they offered an 
appropriate environment to 
all temperaments and talents. 
If a man were a student or 
an artist, he would be 
attracted to the Benedictines 
or the Cluniacs, if his interests 
were in farming he would 
incline to the Cistercians 
(though even a Benedictine 
flock like the ten thousand 
sheep at Gloucester in 1306 
would gladden his shepherd’s 
heart), if he were a recluse 
or a mystic there was the 
cell and the silence of the 
Carthusians. The monastery 
was an organism, and in 
these pages is sketched its 
constitution under abbot or 
prior, and the various officers, 
the ‘‘ obedientiarii,’’ who pre- 
sided over the different 
departments. All this how- 
ever is only preliminary to 
Mr. Palmer’s main purpose. 
It is not how the monks 
spent their daily life, but 
where, that is his chief con- 
cern. He approaches the 
subject as an architect whose 
business is with the monastic 
buildings, and especially with 
their development under pres- 
sure of monastic custom. 

There was first of all the church which the monks were 
to serve. The primary requisite here was the quire, the 
germ of the monastic church. The quire provided a place 
wherein the members of the monastery might perform 
without disturbance their first duty of the recitation of 
the Canonical Hours. But of scarcely less importance was 
the arranging accommodation for the altars of the almost 
innumerable Saints who, to the medieval mind, represented 
in a more personal and approachable form the various 
aspects of Deity. The cruciform plan provided in its eastern 
limb a place for a quire devoted to the monks, with a 
presbytery at whose extremity was enthroned in solitary 
splendour the High Altar. The nave provided the laity 
or the lay brethren with a church containing its own altar 
before the rood. The transepts offered facilities for addi- 
tional chapels. The long circuit of presbytery, transept, 
cloister and nave in procession on Sundays and Feast Days 
afforded the medieval love of ceremonial full opportunity 

* “English Monasteries in the Middle Ages: An Outline 


of Monastic Architecture and Custom from the Conquest to the 
Suppression.”” By R. Liddesdale Palmer. 24s. (Constable.) 


for its display. In the development of a plan to satisfy 
these requirements, sound construction, sentiment and 
convenience were allied, and the idea that the sentimental 
or symbolic consideration prevailed cannot be entertained. 
Mr. Palmer traces this development under the influence of 
special needs and in accordance with the ideals and cir- 
cumstances of the various Orders. In Pilgrim churches, as 
at Canterbury, the plan was affected by the enormous 
numbers of devotees visiting the shrine of a popular saint, 
which made considerations of control imperative. Of 
particular interest is Mr. Palmer’s chapter on the Cistercian 
Church, the early plan of which was the natural outcome 
of a regime which emphasised simplicity of life. The 
Cistercians were to fall into line later, but in their new 
extended quires they adhered to the square east end, by 
their persistent and energetic use of which they exercised 
their definite influence upon English building. 
In the same way is treated 
the Cloister, with again a 
special reference to the points 
of departure from the normal 
of the Cistercian plan. Next 
we come to the extra claustral 
buildings. Finally, there are 
interesting chapters on ‘‘ The 
Master Mason” and “ The 
Building of a Monastery,”’ in 
the latter of which we note 
what Mr. Palmer has to say 
about Craft Gilds. ‘‘ Much,” 
he remarks, been 
written, even f€cently, about 
the ‘ ancient gild idea,’ assum- 
ing that all the work on a 
great building was done in 
workshops and studios 
grouped about the sites by 
enthusiastic gilds who worked 
=as a body, whose sole aim 
was to vie with each other 
in beauty of work, and whose 
members participated in a 
profit-sharing scheme; that 
“unemployment was un- 
known,’ and that the craft 
gilds worked with ‘ unabated 
delight ’’ for years at a time. 
Such a theory cannot for a 
moment be sustained if facts 
are referred to. No gild 
undertook work as a corporate 
body, any more than a trade 
union as a whole could execute 
a contract to-day. But for 
the absence of the ‘ general 
contractor ’ and his organisa- 
tion, work was carried out much as it would be now. 
Work on the fabric was organised and supervised by the 
authorities of the abbey or cathedral, who paid the cost 
of materials and the wages of their workpeople.”’ 
Mr. Palmer’s fascinating volume, it ought to be added, 
is well and copiously illustrated. 


General von SeechKt. 
From‘: Thoughtsjof a Soldier,’ by Genera von: Seeckt (Ernest Benn). 


D. S. MELDRUM. 


Hovel Hotes. 


STAYING WITH RELATIONS. By Rose Macaulay. 


7s. 6d. 
net. (Collins.) 


Once give Miss Rose Macaulay the idea of sending her 
heroine to stay with relations at their hacienda in remote 
Guatemala, and her ready mind becomes busy with the 
possibilities and the details of the plot. The grouping 
together of people in a family provides just that setting 
for amusing situations and satirical comedy in which her 
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BOOKS BUY OCTOBER 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


THE ADORABLE DUCHESS | Thrills and humour 


| 
By ARMAND PRAVIEL | By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net 
In 1816 Marie-Caroline embarked for France to marry Monsieur le Duc de 

Kerri in Notre Dame. The brilliant and fashionable Paris of the early } 
nineteenth century was soon at her feet, and she led the life of a fairy-tale | 
princess until the assassination of the Duke at the Opera. The life-story 


of this spoiled, impetuous and celebrated Princess makes excellent reading. 1} d ever been. Miss Grimshaw’s camera was never idle, and her many re- 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. l| markable photographs have been admirably reproduced. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 1} HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3, York St., LONDON, S.W.1 
THE EMPEROR’S BEHEST THE CONVERSATIONS OF 


A very attractive edition of Boswell’s jounson in which tke unreadable 

matter is cut away and only the immortal con’ ‘i ined. There 

are ten drawings by Tom Poulton which bring the great man to life in 
his most characteristic moods. 


_ Large Crown 8vo 8s. 6d. = Buckram binding 
KNOPF LONDON 


1] Edited with Introduction by R. W. POSTGATE 
Author of Daughter of Cathay,” Minsan,” etc. 


A mystery thriller in a Chinese setting, with modern Peking 
as the centre of operations. 


ALSTON RIVERS LTD., 52, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


From the Week-end Reviews THINGS THAT. | THE ROMANCES OF PIERRE LOTI 


“ Brilliant and stimulating.” MATTER IN | A very the eat author 
Pe ‘ By NOW READY—Three new volumes completing the Library : 
ihe young player ‘Mayor J. C. S, RENDALL | THE SAHARA CONSTANTINOPLE 
to improve his or her game.” 5s. THE LIFE OF LOTI 
BESANT & CO., Ltp., 21, ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C.2 | T. Werner Laurie, Ltp., Copuam House, Water Lane, Lonpon 
Rr. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, C.H., M.P. Translated from the Italian by ELISABETH ABBOTT. 
Annotated and with an Introduction by ArtHur LiviNGSTON. 
Illustrated 21s. net Indexed. Handsome Library Edition. With 46 illustrations 
| from old prints and engravings. 18s. 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 
15, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, Joun St., Lonpon, W.C.2 
SHATTER THE DREA | THE SERPENT’S FANG 
By By MORLEY ROBERTS 
NORAH C. JAMES to evoluilomry theory argues his easg extremely well 
Author of “Sleeveless Errand,” “Hail, All Hail. ‘whieh, every 
7s. 6d. net minded evolutionist will need — with an impartial mind.” 
CONSTABLE | EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 
MAN AND HIS UNIVERSE | THE CASE BOOKS OF X37 
By By Major A. J. DAWSON 
JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES Marvellous Kaye-SmitH 
. 7s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 16s. net | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 90, GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. | RICHARDS, 90, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.! 


The Truth about the Film City THE MYSTERY AND LORE 

STAR-DUST IN HOLLYWOOD OF MONSTERS 

Written and illustrated by JAN and CORA GORDON | By Cc J S THOMPSON M B E Pu D 

About 10s. 6d. and (Prebaily on. aqsh) | An absorbing, if macabre, account of those monsters and abnormalities, 
This brilliant and amusing book, by the well-known “ vagabond” travellers, | mythical and authentic, which have piqued the curiosity of mankind since 
will shatter many illusions. Directors, “stars,” artists, and camera-men {ff the earliest times. 
talked freely to the authors, who had unrestricted permission to roam 

will through Hollywood. Over thirty illustrations. 15s. net 


HARRAP l| WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD. 
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genius as a novelist finds scope. The first chapter contains 
the invitation from Aunt Belle to her niece. Certainly, 
thought Catherine, after reading it, she would visit her 
aunt and her new uncle by marriage, and her step-cousins, 
at the Hacienda del Capitan, Perdido, Guat., C.A. She 
loved her little Philadelphian aunt, and she was fascinated 
by the idea of the old Spanish monastery built after the 
Conquest out of a Maya palace in a tropical jungle. The 
old Spanish monastery and the tropical jungle live up to 
our expectations of them. One of the cousins, Isie, is 
kidnapped by Indians, and there is a treasure hunt for 
jewels to secure her ransom. If this book is not going to 
make anyone forget ‘‘ Dangerous Ages’ and “ Told by an 
Idiot,” it yet is authentic Rose Macaulay. Where it does 
not greatly succeed is in its presentation of character. 
None of the people, with the exception of Aunt Belle, 
become very real. They are adequate enough as mouth- 
pieces for their author’s ideas, and they provide her with 
good situations, but they do not succeed in acquiring a 
personality of their own. Indeed in one case, that of 
Mr. Phipps and Mr. Piper, we are in some confusion as to 
which is which. Still, with these indicated shortcomings, 
the book is a new Rose Macaulay, and that is enough for 
most people who are making up library lists. 


THE GREEN VALLEY. By Norman Giles, 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


This comedy of Dutch life in South Africa is a well con- 
structed and interesting study of two farmers, their families 
and their black servants. The farmers—Servaas de Roubaix 
and Melt van Taak—are fine, efficiently drawn examples 
of a powerful class which slowly and unwillingly is giving 
place to men—generally their sons—with more up-to-date 
ideas. Servaas has grown the green grape for country 
wine; his son Vaas would travel and see how vineyards 
are managed in Australia and in Europe. The old man 
is much opposed to this opening out; what was good 
enough for him should be good enough for Vaas, and it 
shows the excellence of Mr. Norman Giles’ psychology 
that although after a good deal of trouble the young man 
is allowed to go, his father’s attitude to things new remains 
the same. Of less importance are the humorous scenes 
which show the relations between black and white. Bekkje, 
the black woman, who is worshipped by all her kind 
because she is so fat, has a possession unusual among these 
people—a bed! The bed, she being in debt, is forfeit 
to her employer, and very amusing are the intrigues of 
husband and brother to regain possession of this desirable 
piece of furniture. These intrigues subtly affect the un- 
conscious whites, who find themselves quarrelling without 
sufficient cause, and who innocently blame themselves for 
troubles their servants have brought about. It has been 
a pleasure to read this competently written story. 


KEITH OF KINELLAN. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


This is the fullest and most satisfying novel that Dr. 
Agnes Mackenzie has given us, and we venture to think that 
it will prove the turning-point in her literary career. 
Discerning readers already know her quality, but in this 
book she makes a wider and bolder appeal without sacrific- 
ing any of the attractions of her earlier work—the subtle 
characterisation, the delicate description and the scholarly 
choice and manipulation of words. ‘ Keith of Kinellan ”’ 
is a story of absorbing interest, the record of a great passion 
finely and understandingly written. Too late Gilbert Keith 
realised the mistake of his early marriage, and was swept 
off his feet by his love for his cousin, Anne Ogilvie. Such 
a theme has necessarily its tragic issues, but Dr. Mackenzie 
has skilfully steered it into a quiet haven at last. Much 
of the pleasure of the book however resides in the lesser 
happenings by the way, and in the skilful portrayal of 
many sides of Scottish life. The description of the house 
of Kinellan is a magnificent setting for a tale of turbulent 
and full-blooded passion, 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. By O. Douglas. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Nobody can excel Miss Douglas in discovering the 
maximum amount of interest and humour that belongs to 
the commonplace. The people in her stories are the 
ordinary, pleasant people one is likely to meet anywhere ; 
she has little use for the dramatic, none at all for melo- 
drama, yet her story holds one by the naturalness of its 
characters and the importance of their inconspicuous lives. 
The Fife village of Kirkmeikle, with its staid old houses 
and beautiful harbour, has a community of friends who 
meet and take tea in each other’s drawing-rooms, and 
gossip, although not maliciously, about their neighbours 
and local events. And it is surprising how engrossing the 
details of their everyday affairs become, how intimately 
we know each one long before the end of the story: Mrs. 
Heggie, Mrs. Jameson, Joan, Lady Jane Rutherford and 
her daughter Nicole, and Althea, the hard and cold, at 
war with life because her youth has been spoilt by the 
divorce of her father and mother. It is all told as only 
Miss Douglas can tell it, with a lively sense of comedy and 
a large-hearted charity toward mankind. 


A LITTLE FLUTTER. By Ernest Bramah. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


A misanthropic and sardonic uncle liberated Peter 
Coppinger from office drudgery by leaving him a fortune 
on the condition that he undertook the oversight of his 
aviaries and conducted ornithological research. This was 
hard on Peter, whose only knowledge of birds was when 
they appeared on the table. However he bluffed his way 
bravely until the arrival was announced of the unique 
Patagonian Groo-Groo. Happily it had died on the 
voyage and Peter did wonders with its skin, in which an 
escaped convict found a home from home. The fun waxes 
fast and furious when scientists began to arrive to see the 
marvellous bird, and Peter and the convict had marvellous 
escapes from detection. From beginning to end it is an 
excellently devised farce and Mr. Bramah has contrived 
to graft on it a very happy love-story. Peter’s convict, a 
model of gratitude, was able by his professional skill to 
free his benefactor from the trammels of the embarrassing 
will, and the remains of the Groo-Groo disappeared in a 
timely fire. 


BLACK SOIL. By Josephine Donovan, 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


This charming and colourful novel deals with the simple 
lives of American pioneers in Idaho, fighting amidst tragedies 
and disappointments to wrest a fortune from the desolate 
and sparsely populated land. The story is built around 
Tim and Nell Connor and their family, who make good 
after a severe struggle when the railroad brings success and 
civilisation nearer. There is also a romantic sub-plot of 
Sheila, a girl adopted by the Connors and, unknown to 
herself, of Indian blood. The strength of “‘ Black Soil” is 
in its quiet realism and its convincing gallery of living, 
humble, human folk against the stark prairie atmosphere. 
Nell Connor stands out a hopeful and determined woman, 
a contrast to the more placid wives of the German 
settlers and her own impracticable but sturdy Tim. The 
novel has another interest. The Stratford Company 
of Boston, Mass., awarded ‘‘ Black Soil”’ a first prize of 
$2,000 in their competition for the best novel dealing with 
Catholic life. The religious note in the book is not forced 
or controversial, but descriptive: the reader sees and feels 
religion was a force in the lives of these plucky and stubborn 
men and women. 


WINDIER SKIES. By Mary Howard. 7s. 6d. (John Long.) 


Pat Burns was afraid of what life might bring her ; 
airaid she might have to grow old working in a city office ; 
that was why, in spite of her dreams and her longings, she 
sacrificed romance for security and became engaged to 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


ISLES OF ADVENTURE 

By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. Demy 8vo. Illus- 
trated. 15s. net 
Miss Grimshaw has spent twenty years of her life all 
over the Pacific, in New Guinea, out-of-the-way 
Malayan islands, and New Caledonia. This book 
contains many absorbing accounts of voyages in un- 
explored territories, and journeys into the heart of the 
native tribes. 


THE GOLDEN PHCNIX 

By MRS. ALFRED WINGATE. Illustrated. 

7s. 6d. net 
A series of essays on Chinese art and culture, written 
with a sympathetic insight into the history and customs 
of the Chinese people. Mrs. Wingate shows deep 
erudition and charming originality of conception. 
There are 8 half-tone illustrations. 


LET’S SEE THE LOWLANDS 

By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated, with map. 

7s. 6d. net 
This is not a guide-book; it records the care-free 
wanderings of two young men in the romantic Low- 
lands. The author employs to the full that whimsical 
humour that has made his work popular, slipping from 
grave to gay, meeting jolly adventures by the road, 
telling a fragrant tale of old-time lovers with a wistful 
charm. A fine book for every light-hearted traveller. 


ZOO WAYS AND WHYS 

By T. H. GILLESPIE, Director of the Zoological 
Park, Edinburgh. With a foreword by Professor Sir 
J. ARTHUR THOmsoN, M.A. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 
A fascinating book that will charm all lovers of animals, 
both children and grown-ups—most of all, perhaps, 
grown-up children. It contains intimate sketches and 
stories of all sorts of animals, told with much humour, 
by one who knows them well. 


LATEST NOVELS 7/6 NET 


IN MASQUERADE 
By MARGARET BEHRENS. 
A very original and attractive light comedy, full of 
shrewd and whimsical humour, containing characters 
that will long be remembered. 


THE ROMANCE OF A VERY 
YOUNG MAN 


By WINIFRED BOGGS. Author of ‘ The Sale of 
Lady Daventry.” 

The story of a young man’s romance, containing all those 
excellences of plot and character-building that Miss 
Boggs’s admirers have learnt to associate with her work. 


THE WINTERTON HOTEL MYSTERY 
By JAMES CORBETT. Author of ‘ The Merrivale 
Mystery.” 

The police are baffled by a series of startling crimes. 
An ingenious and exciting story. 


THE NEW LAW 
By LILIAN CLIFFORD. Author of “ A Company 
of Sinners.” 
A most convincing novel, essentially modern inits ideas. 


THE LUSTY PAL 
By MARION CRAN. Author of ‘‘ Wind-Harps.” 
Mrs. Cran’s first novel is a book of deep and enchant- 
ing interest that retains all the beauty and charm of 
her previous works. 


INVICTA 
By MELITA GRAYNE. 
An unusual and clever novel, typical of the modern 
outlook on life. 


TIDES OF ENCHANTMENT 
By HECTOR HAWTON. 
An interesting, up-to-date and entertaining picture of 
modern society and its types. 


THE WEIR BOYD MYSTERY 
By SID G. HEDGES. 
A tremendously exciting thriller which will hold you 
spellbound. 


THE ORDEA!I. OF MARK BANNISTER 
By A. COMPTON-RICKETT and PATRICK LEY- 
TON. Authors of ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Jury.” 

The mental tortures of a man at whom the finger of 
suspicion points are portrayed with vivid reality. 


HERBERT JENKINS Ltd., 3, York St., St. James’s, S.W.1 


New Novels 
HARRY STEPHEN 


KEELER 


THE GREEN JADE HAND 


All who love strong character 
and thrilling incident will 
revel in this breathless detec- 
tive story. 


MADAME 


ALBANESI 


THE CLEAR STREAM 


A very fragrant and delight- 
ful story in Madame Albanesi’s 
charming manner. 


OTTWELL 


BINNS 


THE VANISHED GUEST 


An exciting and vividly written 
mystery story. Thrilling.” 
—Western Mail. ‘ Exciting 
and well told.””—A berdeen Press 


L. G. 
MOBERLY 


Another romance of the ordi- 
nary present day woman, of 
wide appeal and deep senti- 
ment. 


7s. 6d. net 


Add these to your next list: 


WALLACE B. NICHOLS 
A Wonder for Wise Men 


KATHARINE TYNAN The Playground 
HAROLD BINDLOSS A Moorside Feud 
E. CHARLES VIVIAN 
PAUL TRENT 
VERNON THOMAS 
MARIBEL EDWIN The Valiant Jester 
EFFIE A. ROWLANDS _ Sunlight Beyond 


Delicate Fiend 


Her Wild Oats 


The Meteren Road 


WARD, LOCK & CO. 
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a man she did not 
really love. She 
knew that one can- 
not have both safety 
and adventure, and 
while her instinct 
sought safety, her 
spirit thirsted for 
adventure. The 
story shows how she 
tried to compromise 
—and failed. As a 
first novel, ‘‘ Windier 
Skies” has out- 
standing qualities ; 
Pat, working in a 
city office, going 
home to her mother, sisters and brother, is a real person, 
vital, intelligent, alarmingly modern. The background of 
home and office are done with extraordinary skill; the 
people with whom she comes in contact are as real as 
herself, and the story has a rich vein of humour running 
through it. So wholesome and likeable is Pat in the 
earlier part of the book that we regret her moral lapses 
later on, and it is because of its realistic and amusing 
pictures of the everyday life of a London office girl that 
the book stands out as vivid, lively and delightfully 
spontaneous. 


Miss Mary Howard. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


SWALLOWS AND AMAZONS. By Arthur Ransome. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


Was there ever a child who did not yearn for a desert 
island and a ship in which to sail to it? And were there 
ever such lucky children as John, Susan, Titty and Roger, 
who had both island and ship and the whole delicious 
adventure of camping out and cooking their own food, 
without any real danger or discomfort ? The island was 
in a lake close to where they lived, so that mother (who 
was just the sort of mother everyone would like to have) 
could come across now and then and see for herself that 
they were safe and sound. The excitement began in 
earnest when two girls came along in another boat and 
claimed the camp as theirs; and then there was Captain 
Flint and his parrot, and other exciting things. This is 
a book of most gorgeous make-believe; though it is quite 
different, it reminds one of Richard Jefferies’ ‘‘ Bevis,” 
and both grown-ups and children will thoroughly enjoy 
it. 


THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES: THE GREEK TEXT OF 
PLATO. Edited and translated by Edward Henry 
Blakeney. 30s. (Scholartis Press.) 


Mr. Blakeney is very modest abont his edition of the 
great speech which Plato put into the mouth of his master. 
“Scholars and advanced students,’”’ he says, ‘will find 
little or nothing in this book to compel attention.’”” But 
the most advanced of scholars, if he be also a man of taste, 
will delight in it, if only for the beauty of the Greek type 
in which the text has been printed at the University Press 
of Glasgow. From cover to cover indeed the whole volume 
is a fine piece of book production. Nor are its contents 
unworthy of its appearance. Praise of the famous original 
would be superfluous, but Mr. Blakeney’s translation calls 
for commendation. The nervous force, simplicity and 
dignity of the Greek have been reproduced in English which 
is always true to the native idiom. Mr. Blakeney’s intro- 
ductory and elucidatory notes are also excellent. At once 
informative and suggestive, they furnish the readet who, 
while not altogether ignorant of Greek philosophy and 


Greek history, has no specialised knowledge of them, with 
just what he needs to enable him to appreciate the finer 
points of the oration, whether he read it in Plato’s own 
words or in Mr. Blakeney’s version of them. Above all, 
they are the work of one who is no pedant but a true 
humanist. They display a wide range of reading in 
modern as well as in ancient literature, among the poets 
as well as among the philosophers. Thus in the few lucid 
pages which are devoted to the course of Greek thought 
from Thales down to Socrates himself, we find Tennyson, 
William Watson, Mrs. Browning, Shakespeare, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Wordsworth and Milton aptly quoted; so that, 
however small our Greek, we do not feel that we are wholly 
barbarians. 


MY EXPERIENCE AS A MINER. By Count Alexander 
Stenbock-Fermor. Translated by Frances, Countess of 
Warwick. 5s. net. (Putnams.) 


In a short foreword Mr. James Maxton, M.P., writes 
hopefully of the ‘‘ educational value”’ of this vivid and 
moving book. The point need not be stressed; all good 
writing has its educational value. Count Stenbock-Fermor 
belonged to a Livonian family, ruined in the Russian 
revolution and settled in Germany. For a year—1922-3 
—he worked as a miner in the Ruhr district, under French 
occupation, and in these pages are set down the “‘ personal 
impressions, the occurrences and experiences of this time.” 
It is a singularly clear record of an exceedingly unpleasant 
time. The author neither exaggerates the misery nor 
idealises the company. He writes with sympathy and 
understanding of his fellow miners, who very soon know 
him as “ Alex’”’ or the count ”’ or “ the little count ”’; 
he explains with no waste of words, and with no tiresome 
elaboration of detailed scientific jargon, the nature of the 
work in its various branches. Portraits of his comrades 
of the mine are drawn skilfully, so that we get to know 
the communist Jacob, the hunchback engine-driver, who 
called ‘“‘ old fat swine” at his father Martin because the 
latter hated all politics and agitations, (for him only one 
world existed, that of his stomach) ; and above all Heinrich, 
the revolutionary idealist. Jacob “ in spite of his blood- 
thirsty views was kind-heartedness personified,” but 
Heinrich—with his wife and family, Heinrich who lived 
for ‘‘ the cause,”’ the cause of the proletariat, and was as 
generous as he was fanatical—is the conspicuous figure. 
Many and long are the discussions between Heinrich and 
the count on art, religion, and the communism that is to 
supersede the present era, but the talk is never tedious. 
It was Heinrich’s wife who “ all of a sudden in the middle 
of a sentence ’’ got up and putting her hands on the count’s 
shoulders said softly, ‘‘Can we really understand one 
another ? You come from an altogether different world.” 
Strike and lock-out occur in that twelve month at the 
Ruhr, hardships and good companionship, savagery and 
hunger, quarrels, drunkenness, brutality, tyranny, acci- 
dents, riots—all have their place in Count Stenbock- 
Fermor’s story. But by the author’s goodwill and the 
resolute determination to stick to the truth the horrors 
are not piled up and, without blinking the facts, the taste 
for the obscene is not gratified. Lady Warwick’s transla- 
tion is admirably done. 


SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK. By M. R. James, O.M., Litt.D.> 
F.B.A., F.S.A., Provost of Eton. Illustrated with 100 
drawings by G. E. Chambers, F.S.A., and 24 photographs. 
5s. (Dent.) 


Here is a comprehensive study of Suffolk and Norfolk 
from the time of primitive man, who is said to have dwelt 
in these regions half a million years before Christ. In 
few parts of England does the past survive so potently 
as in East Anglia, and Dr. James has explored the many 
parishes and collected an astounding quantity of little 
known information which will appeal not only to the stu- 
dent, but to all interested in England and English history. 
Besides Mr. Chambers’s beautiful drawings there are many 
fine photographs and some excellent maps, and the book 
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For New Writers 


What Editors 
Want 


By a Professional Fournalist 


If you are able to view a subject in a new 
light, you are, if you can write English, a 
potential journalist capable of earning a 
considerable income in your spare time. 

The key-note of all newspaper contribu- 
tions is novelty. There are comparatively 
few new subjects, but there are many varia- 
tions on the same themes. Any averagely 
intelligent person is capable of striking a 
new note. It is that new note, that vari- 
ation on familiar themes, that literary edi- 
tors want—in fact, one type of “‘ magazine ”’ 
article is nothing more than a novel point of 
view upon a familiar or topical subject. 

But there is another kind of article—that 
which deals with unfamiliar aspects of, or 
gives interesting facts about, a particular 
business, profession - or experience. They 
are usually signed * ‘By a Lawyer, we: 
a Hostess,” ‘‘ By a Teacher,” “By a 
Gardener, 4 ‘By a Philatelist,” etc. It is 
quite possible for one person to be hostess, 
gardener, philatelist, and a dozen other 
things, so that the writer’s scope is not 
limited. 

That is the secret of subject choosing. 

Ideas for articles are endless. But the 
free lance needs something more: he needs 
to know the technique of article writing. 
It is not difficult to acquire. Anybody who 
takes the trouble to do so and can learn how 
to treat subjects in an entertaining way has 
a wonderful chance to add to his income— 
and in a way that is not only really fasci- 
nating but which broadens his outlook and 
interests amazingly. 


The Regent Institute offers practical correspondence 
tuition in article and story writing. If you have aptitude 
for literary work—if you, for instance, can write an 
interesting letter—you can be trained to turn out articles 
for which ods egy will pay big prices. Send for the inter- 
pry hey “* How to Succeed as a Writer” (free and 

ree) or Bh and learn how the Institute has enabled 
undreds of men and women to write for the 
Many of them started io sell their work while still taking 
the Course, 


£50 Prize 
for 
New Writers 


An Interesting Opportunity 
for Readers of 
Bookman” 


Send for Particulars 
T 0-day 


Part-culars of an interesting com- 
petition for new writers only, which 
is being conducted by the Regent 
Institute, may be obtained by every 
reader of THE BooKMAN who fills in 
and posts the coupon which appears 
in the adjoining column. 


£50 is being offered as the first prize 
for a short article on a subject which 
will appeal to people with literary 
tastes. 


The second prize is £10, and the 
third prize £5. In addition, a number 
of consolation prizes are being offered. 


Full information can be obtained on 
application to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. F/93), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. 


How I Made £600 in Spare Time 


By a WOMAN WRITER 


I had always been keen about writing, 
though I had no practical knowledge as 
to how to dispose of my MSS. I de- 
cided to join the Regent Institute, for 
the simple reason that the slogan ‘‘ Earn 
While You Learn” appealed to me! I 
paid my fee, and before I had got to the 
end of the third lesson had refunded 
myself in full. Evidently the slogan 
was a true one. 

I finished the Course, which 1 found 
tremendously interesting, stimulating 
and helpful. Not only were my articles 
criticised and corrected, but I was given 
the names (with the happiest results) of 
those papers likely to take my MSS. 
In a few months I had made more than 
enough to encourage me to continue. 


It was pointed out in one of the lessons 
that an author should only write on 
those subjects of which he or she has 
some personal and practical experience. 
This advice has been the key-note to my 
success. I asked myself what subject I 
knew most about. The answer came 
in a flash. I wrote my first book. It 
ran at once into Over 20,000 copies and 
is still selling. I followed this up with 
others on the same subject, and in four 
years have made well over £600. Last 
year I made £240 from royalties and 
other sources, and this in the midst of a 
very busy life. 

Truly, my introduction to the Regent 
Institute was a very lucky one—for me ! 


Earning While 
Learning 


Swift Success of Regent 
Students 


Hundreds of Regent students have 
earned money by the pen during 
tuition; many of them have recouped 
the fee several times over while taking 
the Course. Most of these successful 
pupils were novices when they enrolled. 
Typical reports of earning while learning 
are given below :— 


Selling Two or Three Articles a Week. 


“‘ For some time the Liverpool Echo and the Evening 
Express (and occasionally the Weekly Post) have pub- 
lished one article each week. . . . I remodelled a few 
articles according to the hints in your lessons, and they 
were at once accepted.” 


Thirty-Three Times in Print. 
“‘T have now (after Lesson 6) been in print thirty- 
three times.” 


Permanent and Remunerative Work. 


have secured permanent and remunerative work 
ides selling every one of my exercises.” 


Over £30 Earned: 


“IT am doing fairly well. I expect to touch {50 from 
aromas by December, as I am now beyond £30 
after eight lessons).”” 


A Busy Writer. 


“I now forward my ninth lesson for criticism. 
At present I can scarcely find time to continue with your 
Course, as every spare minute is spent in writing arti 
Some weeks I place as many as four.” 


Write to-day for a copy of the Ins 
stitute’s prospectus, ‘ ‘ How to Succeed 
as a Writer.’’ This interesting booklet 
will be sent free and post free on 
application to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. F/93), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. 


Cut out this coupon and post it in 
an unsealed envelope (4d. stamp), or 
write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. F/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 
Please send me, free of charge and without any 
obligation on m 
A free your Interesting BOOKLET, 
“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” describ- 
ing your Postal Courses and giving full 
details of the openings for new writers, 
together with evidence of substantial 
earnings by students in spare time. 
(b) Particulars of the literary competition 
which is being conducted by the Institute. 
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is a treasury of knowledge that must have required much 
research as well as an intimate acquaintance with the 
two counties. It will undoubtedly be a standard work 
and as such deserves, and will receive, the warmest 
appreciation. 


THE STORY OF A SURGEON. By Sir John Bland-Sutton. 
12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


The eminent surgeon who here gives us his reminiscences 


is nothing if not thorough in any task he assumes, and 
here provides us with the comprehensive, precise and 
absorbingly interesting survey of a career any English- 
man might be proud of. His father was ‘‘ what is com- 
monly called in villages a Naturalist.”” Himself, ‘‘ the 
smallest and weakliest ’’ of seven children, was left much 
to his own devices in his early days, but “‘ the surround- 
ings in which I lived were such as to make a boy interested 
in natural history.” His father ‘‘ had a local reputation 
for grafting fruit trees and rose trees, extracted children’s 
teeth, stitched wounds and charmed warts from the hands 
and fingers of boys and girls. All sorts of curious natural 
history specimens were brought to him, such as leverets 
with two heads, rats and rabbits with overgrown incisor 
teeth, chicks and ducklings with extra wings or legs, 
albino birds and moles.’’ He watched his father skinning 
a partridge, and inquired what the hole in the skull was 
through which the spinal cord passed to the brain. ‘‘ The 
great occipital hole or foramen’”’ was the answer that 
supplied the future surgeon’s first lesson in anatomy, 
quickly to be followed by similar acquaintance with the 
elements of physiology, toxicology and even euthanasia, 
and before this earnest student’s schooldays were over 
his vocation was an idée fixe. There were practical diffi- 
culties in the way, but dogged determination enabled him 
to save the requisite fees from meagre earnings as a school 
teacher, and in 1878, at the age of twenty-three, he was 
admitted a student of the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School. With that great institution his career was to be 
bound up in the most intimate way for fifty years, a period 
synchronising with the transformation of surgery from 
conditions almost of medizvalism (the account of operating 
methods in vogue in the seventies is quite horrifying) to 
the perfection of modern practice. For a quarter of a 
century now Sir John has been at the top of his professional 
tree, his reputation and industry earning for him the 
wherewithal to gratify tastes that range from tropical 
travel to the construction of Persian dining courts in his 
town house. Whether discussing ‘‘ shop” or his varied 
intellectual hobbies, he writes entertainingly. His book 


is suitably and plentifully illustrated with his own photo- 
graphs. 


THE CHASTE MISTRESS. By Constance Hagberg Wright. 
7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


“On Friday, April 10, 1779, I had been present at the 
trial of the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit of 
frantic jealous love, had shot Miss Ray, the mistress of a 
nobleman.”” Thus James Boswell, in the spring of 1779. 
This novel, a trifle of just over two hundred pages, is vividly 
written, and recaptures the atmosphere of the period with 
the utmost fidelity. The story upon which the book is 
based is well known, of course, to readers of the social 
history of the eighteenth century, and to those who dabble 
in the annals of crime. A young ensign, James Hackman, 
fell in love with Martha Ray, the youthful daughter of a 
London stay-maker, who became the mistress of John 
Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich. Hackman fell in love 
with the girl, abandoned the army for the Church, hoping 
to better his financial position, begged her again and again 
to marry him. Finally, in a fit of jealous rage, he shot 
her as she was leaving Covent Garden Theatre. It is a 
simple story, but admirably cast into the form of fiction 
by Mrs. Hagberg Wright, who turns what was in fact a 
sordid business into a very interesting romance. 


Books of the Month. 


From August I2th to September I2th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


What a different reception this book would have had ten 
or eleven years ago! Twelve years ago MRS. FISCHER’S 
WAR, by Henrietta Leslie (7s. 6d.; Jarrolds), would have 
been censored for daring to portray a German gentle and 
affectionate, but with so genuine an attachment to his 
own country that in stress of war it overrides his love for 
the country of his adoption—England—and forces him 
into the tragic position of fighting for Germany while his 
wife is in England and his own son in the British ranks. 
The story is told from the standpoint of that gallant, un- 
fortunate wife, English by birth, yet treated as an alien 
in her own land; loving her husband, yet having to hear 
him spoken of as an enemy, and reviled by their son. 
Humiliated, suspected, debarred from working and from 
social intercourse, Janet Fischer comes valiantly through 
her ordeal, and we are sane enough in these days to realise 
the folly and cruelty and injustice of those times. The 
atmosphere of the war period is cleverly reproduced, and 
the story told simply, straightforwardly, without straining 
after effect. 


Upon the life of John the Baptist, such as we know it 
in the New Testament, Mr. John Lindsey in THE VOICE 
OF ONE (7s. 6d.; Chapman & Hall) sheds the light 
of imagination, showing the character of the man, etching 


‘into the background of his great mission details of a life 


which, when not actually authentic, are probable enough 
to carry conviction, and give movement and colour to the 
life of the period. John’s doubts concerning his own teach- 
ing, his fear lest Christ may after all not be the true Messias, 
the conflicts with his natural desires, lend strength to the 
story and are intensely moving. John tortures himself 
with doubt, distressed because Christ’s followers are all 
poor people. ‘‘ He had all the very poor man’s fear and 
respect for the rich, knowing how wealth can move the 
mountains which stand firm against the onslaughts of 
faith.” Mr. Lindsey may have written the book in some 
seven weeks, as he states at the end, but it must have 
been the result of long and careful study, as well as shrewd 
psychological insight and a sympathetic understanding of 
human weakness and human strength. 


A rousing story of Jacobite times, Miss Winifred Duke’s 
new book, THE DROVE ROAD (7s. 6d.; Jarrolds), has 
for heroine a simple, honest little Scots girl who, in attempt- 
ing to thwart her uncle’s plots against the Pretender, finds 
herself married by a fluke to the man she loves and cruelly 
misunderstood by him. During Prince Charlie’s perilous 
march southward and bitter retreat the affairs of the 
young couple get into a pretty tangle; they are beset with 
dangers and misunderstandings, and, being far apart and 
living in troublous days, are victims of rumours that put 
their faith in each other to a hard test. Miss Duke follows 
the old school of romance which so many writers of his- 
torical novels have abandoned nowadays, and in “ The 
Drove Road ” you may find al] the usual elements of love 
and exciting adventure, with a happy ending to atone for 
the lovers’ misfortunes. 


Readers of Mr. John Oxenham’s ‘God's Candle” 
will remember that its last chapter was a letter from the 
rich young Roman, Cornelius Pudens Flaccus, to his friend 
at Rome, Sergius Paulus Grecinus, in which he tells how 
he threw a stone at Jesus as He struggled along the Via 
Dolorosa and received from Him a look that shot right 
through him, deep into his very heart. Something of 
what he had learned of Jesus from John Mark and his 
mother Mary he tells his friend in that letter, which 
is reprinted as the first chapter of Mr. Oxenham’s 
new book, THE SPLENDOUR OF THE DAWN (5s.; 
Longmans), which tells the story of the early days of 
Christianity in further letters of Cornelius to his friend. 
Through his friendship with John Mark he comes into the 
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closest contact with the Nazarene’s disciples, visits His 
home at Nazaret, and was there on the shore of Galilee 
when the Risen Master waited by the fire for the coming 
of His“disciples to land. At all the events recorded by 
Luke in ‘‘ Acts” he was present, a moved observer ; 
finally telling of the day when, from a workshop in Nazaret, 
he and John Mark saw a weary man limping up the hill- 
path, and recognised him with fear clutching at their 
hearts, for it was Saul—Saul who can persuade some that 
he was now indeed the slave of Him whom once he had 
persecuted, but cannot persuade Cornelius or John Mark 
who, though he ultimately forgave, could never forget 
what Saul had been. There the book ends, save for an 
epilogue that tells how at last Cornelius Flaccus came to 
Britain as Legate for the unruly province of Flavia 
Cecariensis, dying at last at Camalodunum, loved for his 
Christlike ways even by the wild and obstinate ones 
among whom his lot was cast. Mr. Oxenham’s use of 
the stories of ‘‘ Acts” is entirely uncritical—he even 
. describes the happening at Pentecost as an actual gift of 
the power to speak in other languages—but though the 
reader may wonder at his naiveté, it is impossible to be 
other than charmed by the simplicity and reverent re- 
straint with which he has done his work. It deserves the 
popularity it is sure to have. 


ART 


Stup1o.—Modern Masters of Etching: Robert Austin, 
R.E. Malcolm C. Salaman.—Thirty Years of British 
Art. Sir Joseph Duveen. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Dent.—History of English Literature, a.pD. 650-1914. 
E. Legouis and L. Cazamian. 18s.—The Greek Way. 
Edith Hamilton. tos. 6d.—The Aldine Chapbooks. 


6 vols. Is. each. 
Eyre & SpPOTTISWOODE.—Brown Studies. Ivor Brown. 
7s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN.—Loeb Classical Library. 5 vols. tos. each. 
Hutcuinson.—The Diary and Correspondence of Henry 
Wellesley, First Lord Cowley: 1790-1846. 21s. 
HERBERT JENKINS.—The Golden Phceenix. Mrs. Alfred 

Wingate. 7s. 6d. 
METHUEN.—Traveller’s Luck. E. V. Lucas. 6s. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


ALLENSON—Caspar. Bertha L. Bowhay. 

APPLETON.—The Rake and the Hussy. Robert W. 
Chambers. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—The Museum Murder. 
Intyre. 

BopLey HEap.—Quite Contrary. Paul Bloomfield. 6s. 

THORNTON BuUTTERWORTH.—Second Storm. Morris Suther- 
land.—A Hair Divides. Claude Houghton. 

CassELL.—A Little Flutter. Ernest Bramah.—Leave It 
to Susan. K. R. G. Browne.—One Flesh. Rosita 
Forbes.—The Day the World Ended. Sax Rohmer. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—The Back-To-Backs. J. C. Grant.— 
Roads to Glory. Richard Aldington. 

CoLiins.—Masquerade. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick.—The Calen- 
dar. Edgar Wallace.—Lamplight. May Edginton.— 
When Men A-Wooing Go. Katharine Haviland- 
Taylor.—The Folded Paper Mystery. Hulbert Foot- 
ner.—The Body on the Floor. Nancy Barr Mavity. 

ConsTABLE.—Old Ship. Lennox Kerr. 

Dent.—tThe Lily of Fort Garry. Jane Rolyat. 

Noet Street. Catherine Christian.— 
The Port of Fragrance. Putnam Weale.—Joe Pete. 
Florence E. McClinchey. 

DuckwortH.—The Uncertain Traveller. 

Go.tancz.—A Voyage to Purilia. 
Phyllis Bentley. 

Joun HamiLton.—Snow Blind. Albert M. Treynor. 

Harrap.—Elfwin. Fowler Wright.—The Pretender. Clif- 
ford Hosken.—Wife to Hugo. Joy Baines. 


John T. Mc- 


John Fisher. 
Elmer Rice.—Trio. 


OXFORD WARSITY 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


If /ibraries expand, why not dook- 
cases? Your library will expand 
uniformly, once you have installed a 
Minty Bookcase. From the smallest 
beginning. Without limit to size 
or arrangement. Handsome and 
staunchly British construction 
makes these Bookcases the most 
preferred and enduring. Finished 
and glazed as desired. 


COMBINATION 8D 
Stack sing two 
double sections and one 
14” wide reducing section 
and base. Height 5’.02”, 
width 2’ 11”. In Oak. 


£7°9-0 


If fitted leaded lights as 
illustrated 28/6 extra. 


Deferred Payments 
Initial payment 13/9 
followed by 11 monthly 
payments of same amount. 


COMBINATION 2D 
Stack comprising two 
double sections in prime 
Oak, antique nish, 
Height 3’ 73”, width 2’ 11”. 


£5°7°6 


Deferr:d Payments 
Initial payment of  10/- 
followed by 11 monthly 
payments of same amount. 


COMBINATION 2D 


Write for NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE containing fullest particu 
lars of MINTY Bookcases. including various period styles at moderate prices 


4-45, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


Enlarged London Showrooms: 
123, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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HoppER & STouGHTON.—The Tenant of Smugglers’ Rock. 
Harold Kent.—The Dark Stranger. Mrs. Victor 
Rickard.—Danger’s Bright Eyes. Sydney Horler.— 
Late Spring. Peter Donovan.—The English Paragon. 
Marjorie Bowen.—The Trail to Paradise. Jackson 
Gregory—Naomi Godstone. Richmal Crompton.— 
Jimmy Dale and the Blue Envelope Murder. Frank L. 
Packard.—Heirs. Cornelia Cannon. 

Hurst & BLackeTT.—Siren Song. Robert Carse. 

HutcuHinson.—The Guillotine. M. J. Reynolds.—The 
Last Laugh. Winifred Graham.—The Brazen Con- 
fession. Cecil Freeman Gregg.—The Main Chance. 
H. Herman Chilton.—The Gossamer Dream. Ursula 
Bloom. 2s. 6d.—The Golden Plague. Wilfred C. 
Busse.—Quarrelsome Corner. ‘ Rita.’—The Mystery 
of Sett. Joan A. Cowdroy.—May and December. 
Sydney Walter Powell.—The 


Minion. Rafael Sabatini. 
JARROLDs.—-Souvenir. Floyd Dell.— 
Intimate Relations. Frederick 


Jackson.—Stained Radiance. J. 
Leslie Mitchell.—The Actor’s Knife. 
Howel Evans. — Both Of This 
Parish. J. S. Fletcher.—Spleen. 
Olive Moore.—One Of Us is a 
Murderer. Alan Le May. 
HERBERT JENKINS.—The Ordeal of 
Mark Bannister. Arthur Compton 
Rickett and Patrick Leyton.—In- 
victa. Melita Grayne.—The Happy 
Windmill. A. A. Thomson.—The 
Master of Fear. Charles Rushton. 
—tThe Weir Boyd Mystery. Sid. G. 
Hedges.—The Tides of Enchant- 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman. 


Dent.—The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau. 25s. 


Knopr.—The Immoralist. André Gide. 7s. 6d. 

WERNER LauriE.—The Queens of Kungahilla. Selma 
Lagerlof. 3s. 6d. 

MatuEews & Marrot.—Christ Legends. Selma 
Lagerléf. 8s. 6d. 

MartTIN SECKER.—Philip Eulenburg: The Kaiser’s Friend. 
2 vols. Johannes Haller. 30s. each.—Claudia. 
Arnold Zweig. 7s. 6d. 

SHEED & Warp.—The Thundering Abbot. Henri Bre- 
mond. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Puitip ALLAN.—Blenden Hall. J. G. Lockhart. tos. 6d. 


ERNEST BENN.—Lord James of Here- 
ford. Lord Askwith. 

CassSELL. — Joseph Fouché. Stefan 
Zweig. 15s. — The Decline of 
Merry England. Storm Jameson. 
tos, 6d.—Saladin, Prince of Chiv- 


alry. Charles J. Rosebault. 
12s. 6d. 

CHapMAN & of 
Lovers. Lloyd Morris. 15s.— 
Kow Tow. Princess Der Ling. 
15s. 


ConsTABLE.—Green Fields of England. 
Clare Cameron. 12s. 6d.—Arabian 
Peak and Desert. Ameen Rihani. 
15s. 

HEATH CRANTON.—An Englishman at 
Home and Abroad: 1792-1828. 


Miss Ivy 
Clayton, 


ment. Hector Hawton.—The Lusty Author of “ Outside Heaven’s Gates.” J. B. Scott. tos. 6d. 

Pal. Marion Cran.—The Romance See page 89. PETER Davies. The Kitchener Armies. 
of a Very Young Man. Winifred V. W. Germains. 7s. 6d. 
Boggs.—Winterton Hotel Mystery. James Corbett. Dent.—Vaino: A Boy of New Finland. Julia Davis 


Knopr.—Not Without Laughter. Langston Hughes. 

WERNER Laurie.—A Soviet Marriage. Paul Trent. 

Joun Lonc.—On the Night Express. Fred M. White. 6s. 

Lonemans.—Diamonds of Death. Hilda Willett. 

Sampson Low.—When the Gods Laughed. Leslie Roberts. 
—The Millionaire Tramp. Henry St. John Cooper.— 
The Office Wife. Faith Baldwin.—Man Hunt. L. A. 
Knight. 

ELKIN MatHEews & Marrot.—The Power of Command. 
F. H. Shaw.—October’s Child. Donald Joseph. 
METHUEN.—Sea Loot. A. D. Divine.—High Fences. 
Grace S. Richmond.—Breakfast For Three. M. 
Bryant and G. H. McAnally. 3s. 6d.—The Furnace. 

Franz Schauwecker. 8s. 6d. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Evil Enchantment. M. Robertson. 

NIsBET.—The Story of Maryam. John Anthony.—There 
Is a Tide. Agnes Logan. 

STANLEY PauL.—The Terror of Torlands. T.C.H. Jacobs. 
—The Secret Attic. Frank R. Adams.—The Duke 
Steps Out. Lucian Cary.—The Executioner’s Axe. 
Paul Lancaster.—Touchstone. Ben Ames Williams. 

SKEFFINGTON.—Seven Suspects. Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements.—Chinese Blake. James W. Bennett. 
—tTrackless Death. Armstrong Livingston. 

STOCKWELL.—The House of Bread. Esther Roberts.— 
Pat. Donald Garthe——Oh, Dearest Boy. Clare 
Binns.—Huon Belle. Charlotte I. Dick. 6s. 

Watts.—Roses and Kippers. W. Margrie. 

Wricut & Brown.—Adventure For Two. Arthur Applin. 
6s.—Rain Before Wind. Frank Stafford.—Days of 
’*50. Charles H. Snow. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
ALLEN & UNnwin.—The Forest of the Hanged. Siviu 
Rebreanu. 7s. 6d. 
GEOFFREY BLEs.—Grand Hotel. Vicki Baum. 
BopLey Heap.—Red Lily. Anatole France. 
THORNTON BuUTTERWORTH.—Don Juan and Other Psycho- 
logical Studies. Gonzalo R. Lafora, 


7s. 6d. 


Adams. 6s.—Amplion: or The Nineteenth Century. 
Dudley Harbron. 6s. 
HarrAP.—France. Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Ios. 6d. 
HEINEMANN.—King Spider. D.B. Wyndham Lewis. 21s, 
Hutcuinson.—Briand, Man of Peace. Valentine Thom- 
son. 18s.—Women at Arms. Reginald Hargreaves. 
12s. 6d.—Dominant Women. Philip W. Sergeant. 18s. 
JaRROLDS.—Through Unknown Africa. Willem Jaspert. 


12s. 6d.—King Henry the Rake. Clement Wood. 
12s. 6d. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Isles of Adventure. Beatrice Grim- 
shaw. I5s. 

Knopr.—Black Manhattan. James Weldon Johnson. 
$2.50. 


Lonemans.—Sketches in Nineteenth Century Biography. 
Keith Feiling. 7s. 6d.—The Making of William Penn. 
M. R. Brailsford. 12s. 6d. 

Luyac.—Egyptian Civilisation. L. A. Waddell. 12s. 6d. 

ELKIN MaTHEws & Marrot.—Makers of Modern Europe. 
Count Sforza. 21s. 

ScRIBNERS.—Lone Cowboy. Will James. 8s. 6d. 

SEELEY, SERVICE.—The Red Men of Nigeria. 
Wilson-Hoffenden. 

SELWYN & BLount.—Nearing the End in Imperial Russia. 
George T. Marye. 18s. 

SKEFFINGTON.—Danger River. Clyde Eddy. 18s. 

Wor_pD DomINION PREss.—West Coast Republics of South 
America. Webster E. Browning. John Ritchie. 
Kenneth G. Grubb. 5s. 


Captain 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PuiLip ALLAN.—The All Saints Almanack. 3s. 6d. 

BaLpinc & MANSELL.—Ars Typographica. 

ERNEST BENN.—Unorthodox Dialogues on Art and Educa- 
tion. C.E.M. Joad. 6s. 

CHRISTOPHERS.—The Handbook of Cyprus. 
Storrs and Bryan Justin O’Brien. 7s. 6d. 

HeatuH Cranton.—A Year ot Good Luck. Edith Bramp- 
ton. 2s. 6d. 


Sir Ronald 
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Dent.—A Handbook of the Latin Language. Walter 
Ripman. tos. 6d.—Speech Craft. Elsie Fogerty. 
38. 6d. 

Nort Douctas.—Divorce. Various Authors. 3s. 6d. 

Harrap.——Myths and Legends of the Australian Aboriginals. 
W. Ramsay Smith. 2is. 

HutcuHinson.—Can You Solve It? 2s. 6d. 

Sampson Low.—The Origins of Some Naval Terms and 
Customs. Lieut.-Comdr. R. G. Lowry. 3s. 6d.— 
Parachuting. Charles Dixon. 12s. 6d. 

ELKIN MATHEWs & Marrot.—Business or Bankruptcy. 
Norman Tiptaft. 2s. 6d.—Careers for Women. 
Leonora Eyles. 5s. 

Mepici1 Society.—English Tapestries of the Eighteenth 
Century. H.C. Marillier. 12s. 6d. 

De La More PreEss.—Ships and Shipping. E. P. Harnack. 
7s. 6d.—A Trilogy of Victorian Saints. Isa J. Post- 


gate. 3s. 6d. 
Cecil PALMER.—Shakespeare Authorship. Gilbert Stan- 
den. Is. 


PiITMANS.—Journalism As a Career. W. T. Cranfield. 5s. 

RipER.—The Modern Way to Health. Victor S. Davidson. 
2s. 6d. 

HAROLD SHAYLOR.—The Mystery and Lore of Apparitions. 
C. J. S. Thompson. 12s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
De La More Press.—Gold Mohur Time. Cornelia Sorabje. 
Is. 6d. 
HENRY WALKER.—The Book of Martin Harvey. Ios. 


POETRY 

ANGLO-AMERICAN Pustications.—‘‘ A-Hunting” and 
Other Poems. Peter Williams. Is. 

JONATHAN CapE.—The Best Poems of 1930. Thomas 
Moult. 6s.—Jewels of Song. W.H. Davies. 6s. 

De La More Press.—Songs from the Compleat Angler. 
2s. 

Duckwortu.—Collected Poems, 1920-30. Alfred Gordon 
Bennett. 8s. 6d. 

FoL_k PreEss.—Songs of Salcombe and the West Country. 
R. J. Partridge. 

Harrap.—Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 15s. 

HatcHarps.—The Moon For Company. Phyllis Howell. 
2s. 6d. 

MAYER (Calcutta).—Flashes. Colin E. Mayer. 

Mowsrays.—The Divine Compassion. Father Andrew, 
S.D.C. 1s. 6d. 

POETRY PUBLISHING Co.—The Dreamer and the Clay. 
Elizabeth A. Beilby. 6d.—Travel-Songs and Ballads. 
Margaret Ormiston. 2s. 6d. 

STOCKWELL.—Wild Orchids. Leonora Brooke.—Thistle- 
down. Jahtri. ts. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Burns, Oates & WasHBOURNE.—Glimpses of Catholic 
England. T. S. Westbrook. 4s. 6d. 

Mowsrays.—Parables and Precepts. Rev. James Ware- 
ham. 3s. 6d.—Evolution ard Redemption. Walter J. 
Carey, D.D., Bishop of Bloemfontein. 1s. 6d... 

PICKERING & INGLIS.—The Keswick Convention Report. 
2s. 6d.—Concise Critical Comments. Robert Young. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED BY AUTHOR.—Aids to the Study of the 
Historical Narratives of the Old Testament and Apocry- 
pha. J. W. Povah. 6d. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL.—So Send I You. Oswald Chambers. 
2s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Be.tt.—The Mechanism of Nature. E. N. da C. Andrade. 
6s. 

Mepici Society.—Of the Imitation of Christ. Thomas a 
Kempis. 5s.—The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. 
5s.—The Odyssey of Homer. S. H. Butcher and 
Andrew Lang. 25s. 

Naso & Grayson.—The Empty House. Algernon Black- 
wood. 7s. 6d. 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 


Author of “The Secret of the Blue Vase,” etc. etc. 


A volume of helpful advice, practical inform- 
ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 
write stories and articles that sell. Highly 
commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 
Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd.), etc. 


From all Booksellers, 3/6 net 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and breathe 
the vapour. Perfectly safe—‘* Vapex” acts as a gentle 
stimulant to the respiratory system. Wonderfully 
speedy because the vapour kills the germs which 
cause the trouble. The sooner ‘* Vapex” is used the 
sooner will your cold disappear. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Liu. 


AUTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
copy of ‘‘ Writer’s Own Magazine”’ (6d. monthly). In- 
valuable for practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered 
in literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


FISHES ALL 
ALIVE 


«A CHEERY BIT OF JOY.’’—Puncu 

“VERY GOOD FUN.”—DalILy TELEGRAPH 
“REALLY AMUSING.”’—Joun O’ Lonpon’s WEEKLY 
“LIGHT AND AMUSING.” —EVENING STANDARD 
“A MOST AMUSING STORY.”—LIvERPOOL Post 


“ DELIGHTFULLY AMUSING,” 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWS 


“A REALLY HAPPY STORY.’’—DvuNDEE ADVERTISER 


FISHES ALL ALIVE 
By MADGE S. SMITH 


Published by Hodder & Stoughton. 7/6 net 
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3 The Simple, * 
_ Speedy * 


WHAT IS A FIRST EDITION? 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


AST month I made some modest effort to tell of 
the simple things that distinguish a first edition. 
As I said, the ordinary first edition is indicated usually 
by the wording on the back of a title page, although in 
many cases there are other details to consider before 
actually coming to the con- 
clusion that a book is or is 
not a first edition. 

These are what we call 
“ points.”’ I do not like the 
word; but it covers the 
situation fairly well. You 
may possibly memorise these 
points if you are sufficiently 
busy in the matter of col- 
lecting, but even those of us 
who are concerned with the 
business for the greater part 
of our lives may well forget 
something of the utmost 
importance. A good memory 
is of course a most excellent 
thing. But I do not advise 
relying upon it. These 
articles which appear in 
“The Collector ’’ section are 
expressly written for the 
genuine book collector, and 
therefore I strongly suggest 
that all the points connected 
with book-collecting should 
be noted, not only in the 
mind, but on a card. We 
may well come to know, 
without reference to any 
help, the general matters 
surrounding a first edition, but a particular point may 
escape us. Therefore an aid to memory is essential 
and desirable. I do not rely upon my memory; I 
have a carefully planned system which has always 
proved effective, and in some later article I will give 
the reader particulars of it. 

And what are some of the much talked of “ points ” 
belonging to a first edition? I will deal with a few of 
them. Yet many books may each have some particu- 
lar point about the first edition quite different from 
other works. Hence you will see how really important 
it is that you should have some method by which the 
special details may be recorded. 

For instance (I am speaking generally), a first edition 
may be only a first edition if it is the first edition of the 
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COLLECTOR 


** Let not the collector, therefore, ever, unless in some urgent and 
necessary circumstances, part with any of /.is treasures..'"—BuRTON 
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first issue. I do not quite see eye to eye with all these 
special considerations, but they seem to be the fashion, 
and we must I suppose accept them. Possibly the so- 
cailed first edition, the real first issue, may contain 
something, a very minute difference that was corrected 
in the printing. It may be just a single word on one 
of the pages. It might even be a trivial correction 
on the title page, or an alteration in the wrapper, 
purely unimportant. And 
yet that little change may 
make a difference of pounds 
between the prices of both. 
I have, in earlier issues of 
THE BooKMAN, given some 
instances of this. And how- 
ever much we may disagree 
with the custom, there it is, 
and we have got to accept 
it. Of course, when there 
is a real difference we may 
not cavil at it. There is the 
more or less recent case of 
Mr. Graves’s noteworthy 
work, “Good-bye To All 
That,” of which I have 
before spoken. The first issue 
of the first edition contains 
a poem which is omitted 
in subsequent editions. This 
is worth three or four 
times as much as the later 
“first edition.” Why call 
it the first issue of the first 
edition I do not understand. 
Either it is or it is not the 
actual first edition. One 
might well carry this method 
to the extreme, and say 
that the only real first 
edition is that copy that was actually completed first ! 
There you have the farcical side of first editions. 
However, in searching for the first editions of the 
books that are wanted, we must very carefully bear 
in mind these facts, among the many dozens that 
the collector must have before him kefore he makes 
his purchase. 

There will not be room to deal with all the points in 
this article. I shall cover all the others in later articles. 
Before finishing this article I would like to emphasise 
another matter that is not always realised by the 
collector. The first edition of a book in its ordinary 
form—that is the regular, or what is sometimes called 
the library edition—is not necessarily the first edition, 
or at least that first edition which commands the 
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highest price. The actual first edition may be in a 
limited form, published at possibly two or three guineas, 
in a larger form, on finer paper, and signed by the author. 
It may command a higher price, and probably does in 
most instances, than the ordinary edition. But even 
the latter may be of considerable value. Putting these 
points on one side, both the limited and the first ordinary 
edition may each be high-priced. A striking instance 
of this is to be found in Mr. Milne’s ‘“ When We Were 
Very Young.” A very small edition, you may remem- 
ber, was printed of this in a limited form and signed 
by the author. It was priced at about, I think, a 
couple of guineas. A copy nowadays fetches anything 
between £50 or {60. During the high price period last 
year one had to pay £75 for it, when a copy was avail- 
able. The first ordinary edition was then fetching £20 
or so. It was published at but a few shillings. 

But all limited signed editions are not likely to 
enhance in price. In fact there have been so many of 
late that many of them have depreciated in price. It 
is well to consider carefully, in our peregrinations for 
first editions, whether we are buying a purely limited 
edition as such, or whether it is the actual first edition. 
If it is the latter, then it may well have a greater value 
than if it is merely a limited edition. I could give you 
many instances of where the ordinary edition of a book 
is the real first edition, the limited edition being a later 
issue. There is the case of Mr. Sassoon’s ‘‘ Memoirs 
of a Fox-Hunting Man,”’ the limited edition of which 
was published much later than the first edition of the 
ordinary issue. In the case of some of Lord Dunsany’s 
books, the first editions were the limited ones, and this 
is clearly shown on the back of the title pages of the 
ordinary editions. Here I might mention that both 
the editions of Mr. Galsworthy’s “‘ Forsyte Saga ’’ have 
considerable value. The present market price of the 
limited signed one is still in the neighbourhood of £50, 
and the ordinary {12 to {15. This latter edition once 
reached £25, and will do so again, I think, and will go 
even higher as the market recovers itself. 


A REMARKABLE CATALOGUE. 


It is a most distinguished publication ; there is no 
other word for it. The publishers are Messrs. Gumuchian 
& Cie, of 112, Rue de Richelieu, Paris, and it is described 
as the “‘ Catalogue de Reliures du XV au XIX Siécle.”’ 
It is doubtful if so handsome a catalogue has been 
published in France for many years, and it is a produc- 
tion, both as to typography and bibliographic worth, of 
which both printers and publishers may be justly 
proud. This twelfth catalogue of Fine Bindings is 
most beautifully illustrated with a great number of 
reproductions of some of the finest examples of bindings 
extant. Several are in colour, and the preparation of 
the catalogue must indeed have taken a long time. A 
very helpful index has been included. Some of the 
books that are offered for sale run to thousands of 
francs. There is a 1543 item, for instance, priced at 
75,000 francs. It is “ Julii Solini Polyhistor,” by Julius C. 
Solinus ; a very rare edition of the works of Pomponius 
Mela and Julius Solinus. There are close upon four 
hundred entries in this truly remarkable catalogue. 
Particulars of the binding in each case are given both 
in French and English. Only a thousand copies have 
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been made of the ordinary edition, and one hundred 
on very special paper. I am sure the claim that it is 
one of the finest catalogues on the subject ever issued, 
is justified. Another feature that I shall find very 
helpful, from time to time, are the bibliographical notes 
on the subject of bindings. 


VARIOUS CATALOGUES. 
Writing at the end of the summer, I find not a few 
catalogues awaiting 
attention on my desk. 


Last month I referred to a very interesting catalogue 
that had been issued by Capell. More thought than 
ever before is being given to the preparation of catalogues 
relating in general to old and new books in what one 
might call the antiquarian class, and one of the most 
intelligent lists may be always found in the shop of 
Capell. A day or two since I received from this firm 
quite an excellent catalogue. Not a very long one, but 
an exceedingly good one : good in two ways. It contains 
a few hundred very 
choice items, and—this 


One of my most 
pleasing experiences is 
the number of letters 
that come during the 
month expressing 
interest, to say the 
least, in the lists of 
those firms of whom 
correspondents had not 
previously known. 
This is exactly the kind 
of service that ‘“‘ The 
Collector had planned 
to give. The book 
collector is increasing 
in numbers, and these 
catalogue notes are 
intended to give the 
fullest information on 
the matter, and to 
make known~ to the 
reader the names of 
those houses of whom 
heretofore the genuine 
book collector had not 
heard. 


Readers might do 
well to ask Mr. Gilbert 
Jamieson to send his 
lists. There is always 
something good in 
them. I was very much 
attracted by a short 
list of works, by 
modern and nineteenth 
century authors, which 
reached mea day or two 
since. There were titles 
in this list that I wanted. The Jamieson list is a varied 
one. I was particularly attracted by such works as an 
interesting collection of many books by Mr. Brett 
Young, whom I have mentioned several times as 
decidedly worth collecting. In view of his increasing 
importance as a novelist, the prices at which his books 
are offered are moderate. Then there are a number 
of books by H. M. Tomlinson, Hugh Walpole, J. M. 
Barrie, Henry Williamson, A. E. Coppard, John Gals- 
worthy and many others among the moderns. Among 
the authors of other days, I might mention Carlyle, Wilde, 
Lytton, Ruskin, Byron (several editions of his works), 
Wilkie Collins and George Eliot. A list worth getting, 
and the books are all guaranteed as in fine condition. 


— 


Frontispiece from La Follie (L. G. de) 
Le Philosophe sans Prétention ou l'homme rare. Paris, 1775. 
From Messrs. Maggs Bros.’ Catalogue. No. 545. 
Illustrating ‘“‘ The Evolution of the Airship and the Aeroplane.” 


is always a fascination 
for me—it is very 
nicely produced. Iam 
always a little dis- 
appointed with a list 
that contains a lot of 
good things offered us 
ina poor manner. This 
does not often happen, 
and certainly Mr. Capell 
has excellent tasteJin 
list production. In 
this recent one of his 
he includes the first 
editions of many of 
those authors who have 
arrived, or are about 
to arrive or who will 
arrive, as the saying 
goes, in the near future, 
and of whom I have 
been writing in the 
past issues of THE 
Bookman. If you have 
not seen the list, do 
get one. 


It is, alas! never 
possible to write at as 
great length about the 
antiquarian catalogues 
that reach me as I 
would wish. Many 
readers have asked me 
to devote more atten- 
tion to the catalogues. 
Almost I am per- 
suaded, but the hard 
problem of space forces. 
me to abandon my desire. At the moment of writing, 
two copies of Mr. Herbert Tremayne’s capital catalogue 
have reached me: one at the office and one at my flat. 
They are not wasted. Never throw a catalogue away 
when you have finished with it. Pass it on. You may 
discover a great book-lover this way. Many of the 
lists that come to me are kept for reference. The Tre- 
mayne list is a really valuable one. It includes all first 
editions ; ‘‘ First and Second Jungle Books,’ “ Just- 
So Stories,’ the ‘ Crock of Gold ’’—a wonderful story 
—some D. H. Lawrence books and a crowd of others 
really too numerous to mention. One thing I notice 
always about Mr. Tremayne’s lists are the modest 
prices. And bear in mind, the market is low these 
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days, and now is the time to buy. But be wise in 
your selection. If you have any doubts, write “‘ The 
Collector ’’ a line, and every help possible will be given. 


A new catalogue has arrived from Quaritch. You 
know how highly I regard these lists. The one before 
me is devoted to rare and valuable books of all sorts. 
Being something of an association book maker for my 
own delectation, rather than for the pleasure of others 
—which is really very selfish,—I revelled in the section 
devoted to association books. No less than thirteen 
pages are given to such works. It is a worthy list, and 
most desirable for every kind of book collector. Plenty 
of books of a bibliographical nature are to be found in 
it, besides books on bookbinding, political economy and 
sports and pastimes, all very scarce and valuable, many 
at prices that are well within the means of most of us. 
Quite a lot of books in English literature, works from 
famous English presses, Oriental literature and no end 
of other kinds of volumes. 


I am not much of a flying man myself. I’m more 
happy among my books. But I have been up in the 
Roo! So, naturally enough, the Maggs descriptive 
catalogue of books and engravings and medals illustrat- 
ing the evolution of the airship and the aeroplane have 
appealed to me greatly. It is not only a useful list ; 
it isa most valuable one. And in a manner it is unique. 
Anyhow it is the most comprehensive of its kind that 
has come my way. Even to non-flying people—of 
whom I am one—it is vastly interesting. I shall not let 
this copy out of my hands. We reproduce an illus- 
tration from this catalogue. 


Many kind readers of this section write and say no 
end of nice things about it, which makes me feel that 
it is serving a good purpose. Often they ask me from 
what direction they may look for information about 
forthcoming fine editions. In a general and modest 
way we try to give this information, or rather the cream 
of it, in these desultory notes about catalogues, or in 
“The Market’ column. You might well however ask 
Miller & Gill to send you regularly their list, which is 
always full of the most up-to-date information. I 
always use their catalogues ; they are soreliable. Here 
I am looking at their recent list entitled “‘ Fine Editions ” 
issued by modern private presses and other publishers. 
A well printed list; and I wish I could write more 
about it. 


Not all the entertaining catalogues arrive by way of 
the office. Often they come to my home. Sometimes 
I wonder whether the postman thinks I am gathering 
as many lists as I can for the rag-and-bone man, or if I 
have some other nefarious scheme up my sleeve. I try 
to receive all the antiquarian catalogues, so that I may 
make these notes as comprehensive as possible. The 
Export Book Co. are ever ready to send their catalogues 
to those who are interested, and naturally, when I 
asked them to send them to me, they came by return. 
And I hope they will continue to do.so. I have two 
on my desk. One is called ‘“ Rareties,” containing a 
number of very valuable rare books of the past, and a 
considerable number of modern first editions ; the other 


AUTUMN BOOK SALES 
OPENING OF THE 123rp SEASON 


Messrs. 


HODGSON & Co.’s 


WEEKLY SALES OF LIBRARIES 

AND COLLECTIONS OF RARE, VALU- 

ABLE AND STANDARD BOOKS WILL 

RE-COMMENCE ON WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 15TH. 


Catalogues will be sent on application to Bookmen 
and Collectors desirous of acquiring Books in any of 
the undermentioned classes of Literature. All cata- 
logues issued during the ensuing Season (10 months) 
will be posted regularly as issued on receipt of a 
nominal subscription of five shillings. 


RARE ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries; First Editions of Eighteenth 
Century Writers ; Bibliographical and Reference Works ; 
Standard Works in Ancient and Modern History ; Court 
Memoirs and Biography; Scarce Books of Travel ; 
Topographical and Antiquarian Books; Best Library 
Editions of the Great English Writers from Chaucer to 
Hardy; Choice Books from Modern English Presses ; Illus- 
trated Books by Contemporary.Artists ; First and Limited 
Editions of Victorian and Present-Day Poets and Novelists ; 
Books in Handsome. Morocco and Calf Bindings, etc. 


AUCTION ROOMS: 115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
Nearly opposite The Record Office 
Telephone : Holborn 2135 


BERNARD QUARITCH LTD. 
Antiquarian G Modern Bookseller 


The following important Catalogue is now ready :— 


A Catalogue of Books in English History and Literature 
from the earliest times to the end of the seventeenth century. 
With Supplement, Subject-Index and Index of Printers and 
Booksellers, Two Parts, 4to, pp. 656, 2,050 items, with 160 
facsimiles of titles, bindings, etc. ; sewed. 

This includes a large number of the choicest rarities of the 


od, together with many other interesting and desirable items. 
Bibliographical and literary notes are a which give it a 
permanent value. 


A charge of 15s. is made for this special catalogue, but will be 
refunded from the amount of the first purchase. 


Recently Issued 
A Catalogue of Important and Rare Books on the Fine Arts 
4to, pp. 244, 3,164 items; sewed. 
Post free on-application. 


11, Grafton Street, New [Bond Street, London, W.1 


BASIL HYMAN 
21, PANTON STREET,JHAYMARKET, S.W.1 


SCARCE BOOKS, Seventeenth to Twentieth 
Centuries. CATALOGUE No. 6 just out. 


Sent post free 
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gives in detail the contents of a valuable library, 
purchased privately. This latter list comprises a 
number of Dickens first editions. I like the note on 
the front page of this list (which is perfectly true) : 
“Notwithstanding the repeated American crashes, 
Dickens first editions have actually advanced in value 
during this critical period.” 


Francis Edwards Ltd. have issued a catalogue of 
books, pamphlets, engravings and other things relating 
to South and Central America; J. S. Billingham, a 
short catalogue, No. 149, of books of a varied and 
interesting character; William H. Robinson, List 
No. 30 of English and Foreign Literature, containing 
a great number—something over a thousand items of a 
most attractive kind, and is as good a miscellaneous 
collection as I have seen for some weeks ; another very 
readable catalogue from J. D. Miller, comprising an 
interesting collection of modern first editions, associa- 
tion copies, autograph letters, etc., including a really 
nice copy of Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale ’’ for 
£75; and short lists from G. T. Lines and Reginald 
Atkinson—many firsts and a number of excellent 
autographs ; besides some longish lists from Smith & 
Son of Southport, Messrs. Baxendine and Low’s Book- 
stalls. 


All of the catalogues I have mentioned above are 
worth the most careful perusal, even though some 
may be short ones. It does not follow of course that 
these are not interesting ; often they are very readable 
and generally contain books that are scarce. 


An OFFERING before CAP COOK, in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The Landfoapge Bug by 


THE MARKET. 

In spite of the fact that prices in the English market 
continue low for first editions, it is not always the case 
in America. Those early books by Mr. Galsworthy, 
“ Jocelyn,” “A Man of Devon” and “ From the Four 
Winds,” are all maintaining their high figures on the 
other side of the Atlantic. His first book, ‘‘ From the 
Four Winds,” published in 1897, of which only five 
hundred copies were printed, sold at auction last year 
for £154, and a copy was offered to me the other day 
for {70. I saw a copy in an American list recently, 
marked at $1,000—roughly £200. Similarly I suppose 
it would be possible to buy a first edition of “ Jocelyn,” 
which was Mr. Galsworthy’s second work, for $1,000 
in New York. Here the current price is considerably 
less than {100. Not so long since a copy was auctioned 
for £50, while a couple of years ago it sold for some- 
thing like {210. No less than $1,200 is being asked 
for ‘A Man from Devon.”’ I dare say you could buy 
a copy for something less than {100 these days, although 
one was sold a year or so since for £155. 


Messrs. Gumuchian & Cie, of Paris, whose fine cata- 
logue of bindings we have mentioned elsewhere, are 
issuing next month a catalogue of Children’s Books of 
all ages and languages. We shall look forward to this. 
It will be in two volumes; the text will carefully 
describe something like 4,000 books in English and 
French, while the second volume will contain many 
illustrations, some of which will be coloured. In due 
course we shall give a detailed review of this catalogue. 


“ The Georgian Confession Book,” which Mr. Gilbert 


: 


From Captain James Cook’s “Three Voyages Round the World.” 
From Messrs. Francis Edwards's Catalogue of Early Navigators and Their Voyages, Shipbuilding, Log Books, Pictures, etc. 
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H. Fabes has compiled, is worth getting. It is pub- 
lished by Foyles at 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Fabes writes an 
introduction, and there are confessions from Mary 
Agnes Hamilton, M.P., A. E. Coppard, Rhys Davies, 
“A Victorian Girl,” ‘‘ A Georgian Girl,’ Gilbert H. 
Fabes and many others. 


Dana's “‘ Two Years Before the Mast ”’ costs about 
$200 nowadays in America; the limited “ Forsyte 
Saga,’ $125; Graves’s “‘ Good-bye To All That,” $25 
—which suggests that prices are not so low on the 
other side of the Atlantic. In the same catalogue were 
included: ‘‘ Echoes,” by Two Writers—a Kipling item 
—$3,000; “‘ This Book-Collecting Game,” a delightful 
work, by A. Edward Newton, $40; Shaw’s “ Androcles,” 
$60; Stephens’s “ Crock of Gold,’ $125; the first 
edition of Stevenson’s Father Damien,’ privately 
printed for R. L. S. at Sydney for private circulation 
among his friends, $750. We feel convinced that there 
is a great likelihood of distinct improvement in the 
market for rare books and modern first editions before 
long; in fact we already see a tendency towards an 
improvement in prices. Incidentally the latest entry 
in a catalogue of “‘ Jocelyn” that we have seen, was 
marked at £85, and this was not a particularly good 
copy. We have every faith in the market improving. 


A revised edition of ‘‘ The Sea and the Jungle,”’ by 
H. M. Tomlinson, is being published, with a foreword 
by the author. Clare Leighton has illustrated it with 
nineteen woodcuts. There will be five hundred copies 
- signed by the author. This is Mr. Tomlinson’s earliest 
book, first editions of which are scarce, and the price 
sometimes reaches to {50 and more for a good copy. 
A signed copy is even rarer, and commands very much 
more. Duckworths are publishing the new edition, 
and also limited signed editions of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Loyalties Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s Dumb-Animal 
Stories,’’ and Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s “ Labels.” 


Here are some limited editions for the careful 
attention of collectors. Some are signed, but all are 
limited in numbers. Here and there one or two are 
already out : 

“French Romanesque Sculpture (Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries).’”” By Paul Deschamps. 

“ Elegy.”” By Rebecca West. 

“Early Indian Sculpture.’ Two vols. By L. 
Bachhofer. 

“Moby Dick.” Three vols. By Herman Mel- 
ville. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent. 

“Undine.” By F. H. K. de la Motte-Fouque. 
Illustrated by Allen Lewis. 

“ Dostoievsky’s Legend of the Grand Inquisitor.”’ 
With an introduction by the late D. H. 
Lawrence. Translated by S. S. Koteliansky. 

“One Hundred Lyrics.’’ By Eden Phillpotts. 

“Mackerel Sky.’’ By Helen Ashton. 

“Blind Man’s Mark ”’ (previously announced as 
“ Adrian Glynde’’). By Martin Armstrong. 

“St. Christopher’s Day.”” By Martin Armstrong. 

Dewer Rides.” By L. A. G. Strong. 

“The Flying Horse.” Illustrated by Ceri 
Richards. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


We specialise not in the highly priced 
books of already famous authors (though 
we can always supfly them at really low 
prices), but in the reasonably priced books 
of the young authors of to-day—authors 
who will soon come into their own. We 
offer an unique personal service, and our 
advice is free and most willingly given. 
Collectors’ inquiries are always welcomed. 


CAPELL 


15a, HARRINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
(Telephone: KENSINGTON 7588) 


DEIGHTON, BELL & Co.Ltd. 


13 & 30, TRINITY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Established 170° 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
NEW AND SECONDHAND 
BOOKSELLERS 


Single Volumes or Entire Libraries 
Purchased for Cash 


Catalogues issued 
OOO 


THE OLDEST BOOKSHOP IN ENGLAND 
FOR 
NEW PUBLICATIONS in all Subjects 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
FOREIGN BOOKS 


Catalogue 452: GENERAL LITERATURE, including 
a section from the Library of the late Charles Whibley. 
Free on request. 


BOWES & BOWES 


1 & 2, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 


RARE BOOKS & FIRST EDITIONS 
1550—1930 


FINE COLLECTORS’ COPIES 


Catalogue No. 26, now ready. Post free 


MAJOR HARTLEY CLARK, 
West Chiltington, Pulborough, Sussex 


ow for new catalogue of 


a™ MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


In fine condition and reasonably priced 


BERTRAM ROTA, 76a, Davies St., LONDON, W.1 
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“Chelsea Way.” By André Maurois. 

“Two Stories.” By Richard Aldington. 

“ My First Play.” By Lady Gregory. 

“English Sculpture from 1530 to 1800.” By 
Katherine Esdaile. 

“Angel Pavement.” By J. B. Priestley. 


CLEGG’S INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY.* 


We have been waiting for this new issue of the famous 
“ Clegg’s Directory ” for a long time, and we are glad that 
at last it has come. It is doubtful if there is anything 
more complete. In the old days it was an indispensable 
reference book; and to-day the new issue will be equally 
useful. Of course it has a first appeal to those who are 
engaged in the making and distribution of books in some 
form or another; but the general interest in books has 
expanded so much in late years that there must be many 
people, outside those specially interested, who will find this 
volume of much help to them. The work provides us with 
lists of booksellers in all parts of the world, and all those 
other firms who have so much to do with the making of a 
book. There is also a list of literary agents, and a longish 
list of book-collectors in the volume, as well as a list of 
antiquarian booksellers from whom the collector may 
secure a catalogue. 


THE MODERN FIRST EDITION 
MARKET—ITS PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE. 


By GILBerT H. FABEs. 


By the end of the year 1929 we had reached the finish 
of a definite period in English Literature which will become 
known as the “ twenties,” and this year of grace has seen an 
undoubted change in the attitudes of the collectors of 
modern first editions. 

The English collectors who had tried to compete against 
the high prices paid by the American speculators have 
found themselves in possession of first editions of modern 
authors which have dropped to one half of the prices paid, 
and the American speculators, or rather the speculative 
type of book collector has lost a little of his faith in the 
cash securities of his rare modern books. The English 
booksellers who catered for the speculators did not have 
time to free themselves of their burdens of high priced 
auction-room purchases of 1929, and many have vainly 
sought to obtain the averages obtainable before the Wall 
Street crash. It will take a few months yet for them to 
have the courage to alter their opinions and adjust prices 
to the new standards, but I foresee by the middle of next 
year a steady revival and demand for the best modern first 
editions. Since the beginning of the demand for moderns, 
which came two years or so after the War, and actively 
continued during the “ twenties,” the English modern 
book trade has flourished, and America possesses an enor- 
mous number of the best first editions of our great con- 
temporaries. 

For many of these, judging them by present day stand- 
ards, they have paid heavily, and the reactions are likely 
to make themselves felt by a comparative mistrust of the 
soundness of our books as investments. There is evidence 
of this in the stronger demand at present for the American 
“high spots,’’ being the first editions of their own best 
authors. 

However, there will not be too many of these to go 
round, and it is safe to predict a long delayed rise in the 
prices of these books. 


* “ Clegg’s International Directory of Booksellers, Publishers, 
Binders, Paper Makers, Printers, Agents, Book Collectors, etc. : 
1930-31." New Series: No. 2. {1 15s. net. (Gravesend: 
The Librarian, Windmill Street.) 


Now it is certain that the average American book col- 
lector has an undoubted preference for the English modern 
first edition for, peculiarly, America has few modern 
authors of merit, and England has a very long list. 

We have in Shaw, Barrie, Galsworthy, Kipling, Wells 
and Bennett, six authors who form the backbone of the 
modern book market, and there are probably twenty others 
who can be reckoned worthy of serious consideration. At 
random I would mention Siegfried Sassoon, H. M. Tom- 
linson, A. E. Coppard, J. B. Priestley, Aldous Huxley, 
the Sitwells, Hugh Walpole, R. H. Mottram, John Masefield 
and Henry Williamson. 

This is a fine list, and each writer has produced one or 
more books which are likely to be read and sought after 
in twenty years time. 

The strength of English literature depends a great deal 
upon the support of the English reading public, and in this 
present year there have been too many pessimists among 
the ranks of the collectors, booksellers, publishers and 
authors. 

I do not believe that there is any real reason for pes- 
simism, for my faith is in the work which is being produced 
by the authors and publishers, and in the appreciative 
qualities of the English bookbuying public, collectors and 
readers both, and in the sound common sense of the book- 
sellers. That is why I believe that during 1931, the stag- 
gering effects of the fall in prices will have worn off, and 
more sanity will be introduced into the fine hobby of book- 
collecting. 

This can be done by a firm co-operation on the part of 
all interested in our literature, I would suggest first that 


- those authors who now realise themselves to be among the 


“collected ’’ should refrain from forcing themselves to 
write as many books as possible in order to satisfy the 
craze for their first editions, and from lending their names 
to signed and limited productions of presumed master- 
pieces on hand-made paper. 

I suggest that publishers should become alive to the 
needs of the first edition market, but that they do not 
attempt to exploit it by manufacturing “ rarities.” 

The booksellers, coming into direct contact with the 
collectors, may advise the purchase of the best new books 
by authors of merit, eliminating the fantastic high-priced 
volumes made for the exhausted “‘ collectors’ market,”’ and 
introducing more sanity into the valuations of older first 
editions to meet the new standard of price which is arriving. 
The collectors, being last but not least, may be relied upon 
to appreciate the opportunities which now present them- 
selves for obtaining good and reasonably rare, or important, 
books at prices freed from the overwhelming and damaging 
influence of the power of the dollar. 

Beyond this point of criticism and suggestion I do not 
wish to go further at present, but this article is written for 
the purpose of supporting one branch of the English book 
trade in particular, for the benefit of all who may be inter- 
ested in it. 

Undoubtedly one of the outstanding features of the 
present year’s publishing has been the evident increase in 
the demand for the new first editions of our best writers. 
Advance orders for such books as Priestley’s ‘‘ Angel 
Pavement ”’ and Masefield’s and Sassoon’s new books have 
been very heavy. The over-subscription of one thousand 
sets of Shaw at thirty guineas is a sign of good health, for 
it is evident that the number of book collectors has in- 
creased, and that they are not perturbed by the fact that 
a rare Shaw or Barrie has brought thirty or forty pounds less 
than the highest auction-room price of this time last year. 

It is interesting to note, too, the steady rise in the values 

of the first editions of such books as Priestley’s ‘‘ Good 
Companions,’’ Sassoon’s “Memoirs of a Fox Hunting 
Man,”’ Blunden’s ‘‘ Undertones of War’ and other com- 
paratively recent books. 
' These books are being bought by collectors who have 
gained much wisdom by their experiences through the 
years, and I believe that the works of the Poet Laureate 
will rise steadily and calmly, an evidence of the new sanity 
of book collecting. 
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MODERN BRITISH AUTHORS.* 


Every now and then someone tries his hand at making 
a bibliography that will serve as some sort of guide to 
those modern authors whom people should collect ; but it 
is almost a hopeless task at the ontset. For the simple 
reason no such bibliography can be complete. Some 
author, of more or less importance, is bound to be left 
out. And that author is sure to be the very one in which 
we are particularly interested. But we would not decry 
the efforts that are made to give us some sort of a guide 
in the peregrinations of our collecting. The wise collector 
will always decide to add these helps-by-the-way to his 
shelf of books about books. 

The book before us is an extremely helpful volume for 
all collectors, and the authors—B. D. Cutler and Villa 
Stiles—have done their work well. They knew at the 
beginning of their task that it could in no sense ever be 
complete, and are honest about it: ‘‘ We make no explana- 
tion for the authors included. Except that most of them 
were chosen because of their importance to the furtherance 
of English literature and because of their commanding 
place in the collector’s esteem. And we admit quite 
candidly that a certain few names point to the creeping 
in of our own fancy ...’”’ So, with such words before us, 
how can we cavil because of the volume’s incompleteness ? 
But we do not want to. Book collectors are people of 
friendly minds, and to the authors of this valuable work 
—for it is valuable—we give thanks for so willingly attempt- 
ing a piece of work that is, as they so happily put it, ‘‘ the 
result of a hobby.”’ 

There are many English authors of whom “ The 
Collector ’’ has written since his section started and has 
advised us to collect, who are missing from this compila- 
tion. All the same, you will agree that it is a most useful 
volume, and I advise collectors to get a copy. The list 
of authors is too long to give here, but it includes a list 
of the writings, up to the present year, of no less than 
forty authors. The compilers disclaim that it is in no 
sense ‘‘a perfect contribution to bibliographic lore,’ and 
I much like their readiness to receive suggestions from 
‘booksellers and collectors in regard to points and omis- 
sions,’’ as most assuredly they will ! 

In this work there are included more than two thousand 
titles of famous books by dead and living authors. The 
list of the Kipling items contains some editions not before 
described in book form; a list of Conan Doyle books 
includes some not generally known; and there is a long 
list of H. G. Wells’s books. These are special features 
among many others. The compilers are well known 
American collectors. At one time they were actively 
engaged in the rare book business ; so in no way may we 
look on their excellent work as an amateur effort. Some 
two years were spent in the preparation of it. In their 
lists of Barrie and Kipling apparently the compilers were 
fortunate in having access to important collections of 
these authors’ works. The Kipling list extends to 
twenty-five pages, which will give some idea how 
thoroughly the work of this bibliography has been 
done. The Wells list runs to eight pages. At the 
end of the volume is a two-page reference list of 
biographies. 

I wish that so useful a volume had had some blank 
pages inserted, so that the collector might be in a position 
to add later publications. My copy is going to the book- 
binder for this purpose. That is asmall detail. The volume 
is largely intended for the layman, although I suspect that 
even the expert will find it well worth using. ‘“ In many 
places we have disregarded the technique of the biblio- 
grapher in order to attain to the simplest method of 
explanatory description. The book is intended to be a 
* tool’ which will make clear the features and points of 
first editions and other collected items.” 


* “Modern British Authors: Their First Editions.’’ Com- 


piled by B. D. Cutler and Villa Stiles. 21s. net. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 


R. FLETCHER, 


ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE IN SEPTEMBER 
OF CATALOGUE No. 50, BEING THE 
FIRST OF A SERIES OF SIX, OFFERING 
FOR SALE AN EXTENSIVE AND VALU- 
ABLE COLLECTION OF INTERESTING 
BOOKS. @ _ FREE ON APPLICATION. 


23, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, First Editions, 
Old Drama, Political and Poetical Tracts, etc. 
Catalogue post free 


HERBERT E. GORFIN 


91, LEE HIGH ROAD, LEWISHAM, S.E.13 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & BOOKS 


We purchase for cash complete libraries or small 
collections of books. Also autographs of celebrities. 
Highest prices paid. 


The Autograph Agency, 31 & 33, High Holborn, London 


Modern First Editions 


VARDA BOOKSHOP Ltd. 
189, High Holborn, W.C.1 
Telephone: Holborn 2552 


Catalogue of First Editions at very reasonable prices sent on 
application—also, we are always glad to have the offer of books. 


INEXPENSIVE 
FIRST EDITIONS 
Monthly catalogues free on request. 
TREMAYNE, KNEBWORTH, HERTS 


J. D. MILLER 
9, LYNTON ROAD, KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.6 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, SCARCE BOOKS, AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS OF LITERARY CELEBRITIES, etc. 


Catalogues issued monthly, free 


OOKS BOU 


Phone : B GHT Ti ms : 
Maida Vale 5147 TOWN OR COUNTRY Mite London 


JUST ISSUED 


William Glaisher’s Annual Catalogue of the best and latest Book Bargains. 
BOOKS in NEW CONDITION offered at discounts of 50% to 80% 


120 Page List, Post Free 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LTD. 
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— View of the City of Bath, in Somersetshire, 1760. 
Engraved for the Modern Universal British Traveller. 


THE NEW BATH GUIDE. 


This is a delightful little book to secure, and not too 
scarce for a modest purse. Although it was first pub- 
lished in 1766, five or six editions rapidly appeared, and 
each is materially as good as the other, though the editions 
of 1804 and 1807 have charming illustrations as well. 
“So much wit, so much humour, fun and poetry, so much 
originality never met together before,’’ said Horace Walpole 
in commending it to George Montagu. And we might 
well ask why the author, Christopher Anstey, and _ his 
book found such immediate popularity. 

The Guide declares in his Preface that this is ‘‘ a Collec- 
tion of Letters written by a Family during their Residence 
at Bath.’’ And in fact each letter is an exquisite and 
finished piece of writing, depicting with playful irony the 
many distractions and conventions of sophisticated society 
at Bath during the “season.’’ The leisured classes of 
London, flaccid with the demands of a round of gaiety 
which grew more and more reckless each year, fled each 
autumn to Tunbridge Wells, or to Harrogate, or Bath, to 
“take the waters ’’ and generally to rusticate and recup- 
erate. At least that was the intention. Ostensibly these 
lively folk listened to the wise doctors like Guidott and 
Bayne, who spoke of the wonderful cures of the gout, 
vapours, and “‘ English malady ”’ effected by the chaly- 
beate waters. But in reality they brought all their wicked 
little diversions along with them and opened a “ small 
season ’’ at their chosen “‘ spaw.”’ 

Bath was luckily favoured early in the century, in the 
first place by the royal visit of Queen Anne in 1703, and 
in the second by the appearance of Beau Nash some years 
later. In his “ Life of Richard Nash of Bath” Oliver 
Goldsmith relates how this erstwhile broken gamester 
raised the humdrum city of Bath into “ the capital and 
most publick and gay Place in Europe.”’ 

Nash was the first ‘‘ King of Bath,’”’ master of the public 
ceremonies, and generally responsible for arranging the 
entertainments and convenience of visitors to the city : 


“But alas! he is gone and the City can tell 
How in Years and in Glory lamented he fell ; 
In Reward of his Labours, his Virtue and Pains, 
He is footing it now in th’Elysian Plains.” 


_ It is with Bath after the time of Beau Nash that Anstey 
deals, while the city still revelled in the afterglow of his 


scintillating comet. Let us meet his family (the Blunder- 
heads) on their arrival from London. They have jolted 
for a day and a half in the stage-coach along the great 
Bath Road. As they enter the streets of Bath the steeple 
bells are set pealing. This was a custom introduced by 
Nash, an instance of the ostentatious civility which Anstey 
pitilessly derides : 


“T thought, like a Fool, that they only would ring 
For a Wedding, or Judge, or the Birth of a King ; 
But I found ’twas for Me, that the good-natur’d People 
Rung so hard that I thought they would pull down the 
Steeple ; 
So I took out my Purse, as I hate to be shabby, 
And paid all the men when they came from the Abbey.” 


The last lines incidentally strike at the system of ex- 
orbitant tips and subscriptions which every visitor was 
expected, nay often required to pay, before entering the 
social circle of Bath. 

The travellers having settled themselves at the Bear 
Hostel are serenaded early the following morning by the 
Town Band (another of Nash’s institutions, and a further 
call on the visitor’s purse). They are quickly surrounded 
by touts of all kinds, but especially by the quack-doctors 
and their accessories, the nurses. 


“The Doctor advis’d me to send for a Nurse; 
And the Nurse was so willing my Health to restore, 
She beg’d me to send for a few Doctors more.” 


The Blunderheads soon find themselves involved in a 
regular weekly programme of diversions, each item of 
which, together with the fops, beaux, belles, gamesters 
and canting ministers who made up the assembly, feels 
the tingle of Anstey’s lively pen. 

So the parading and masquerading begins : 


“For persons of Taste and true Spirit, I find, 
Are fond of attracting the Eyes of Mankind ; 
What Numbers one sees, who, for that very Reason 
Come to make such a Figure at Bath every Season!” 


Each morning the visitor wrapped himself in a blanket 
and was carried by “‘ chair’’ to take a dip in one of the 
four different baths. He or she then visited the Pump- 
room to drink the waters and indulge in the morning’s 
tattle. As we can well imagine, the baths soon became 
the pretext for the gossiping-club. 
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Anstey knew their foible : 


“T take every Morning a{Sup atthe Water 
Just to hear what is passing, and see what they're a’ter.” 


Of the scene in the bath he also has a comical picture : 


“How the Ladies did giggle and set up their Clacks 
All the While an old Woman was rubbing their Backs! 
Oh, ’twas pretty to see them all put on their Flannels, 
And then take the Water like so many Spaniels. 
And tho’ all the while it grew hotter and hotter, 
They swam just as if they were hunting an Otter ; 
’Twas a glorious Sight to behold the fair Sex 
All wading with Gentlemen up to their Necks, 
And view them so prettily tumble and sprawl 
In a great smoaking Kettle as big as our Hall.” 


So they disported while the orchestra blared away 
noisily in the gallery above. After the baths, the company 
formally paraded the town : 

““O the charming parties made! 
Some to walk the South Parade, 
Some to Lincomb’s shady Groves 
Or to Simpson’s proud Alcoves.” 


And after an early tea everyone prepared for the play- 
house, or the public ball which was held twice a week, or 
the inevitable card-parties and tea-tables. Gaming ran 
high in Bath. Anstey’s Captain Cormorant is typical of 
the many sharpers who came here in scores to fleece the 
brainless young fops of fashion : 


“* All eminent Men who no Trade ever knew 
But Gaming, the only good Trade to pursue.” 


Beau Nash himself had set the pace; in fact, his own 
fortune was taken at the gaming tables. The rigorous 
anti-gaming laws passed in 1745 were disregarded by these 
pleasure-seekers. It is in fact the strain of the tables 
which causes Anstey’s dupe to quit Bath : 

‘‘ How wretched am I! what a fine Declamation 

Might be made on the Subject of my Situation, .. . 
For my Means are so small, and my Bills are so large, 
I ne’er can come Home till you send a Discharge.” 


Upon the devotees of ‘‘ loo’’ and “ lansquenet ”’ Anstey 
is particularly severe. Equally full of jaunty satire is his 
picture of one of the public balls, and of a public river- 
side breakfast given by one of the local celebrities, when, 
as Anstey laughingly comments : 

“IT never as yet could his Reason explain . 
Why we all sallied forth in the Wind and the Rain! | 
For sure such Confusion was never yet, known ; 

Here a Cap and a Hat, there a Cardinal blown ; 

While his Lordship, embroider’d and powder’d all o’er, 
Was bowing, and handing the Ladies ashore ; 

How the Misses did huddle, and scuddle and run; 

One would think to be wet must be very good Fun; 

For by waggling their Tails, they all seem’d to take Pains 
To moisten their Pinions like Ducks when it rains.” 


We should like much to dilate further upon his many 
sly innuendoes, his picture of the ladies at hazard, of the 
conversation in the Pump-room, his unmasking of the 
hypocrisy of the clerical parasites of Bath, the whimsical 
effusions of dressing, of dancing, and eating at the famous 
bakery of Mr. Gill, of the sharp tongues ever at work : 

““ One would hope, my dear Mother, that Scandal would spare 

The tender, and helpless, and delicate Fair ; 
But alas! the sweet Creatures all find it the Case 
That Bath is a very censorious Place.” 


Although Anstey claims that his men and women are 
universal, and that— 


‘‘Sir Boreas Blubber and such stupid Faces, 
Are at London, at Bath and all public Places ”’ ; 


yet he writes so spontaneously and acutely that many of 
his characters, in spite of their names, must have come 
under his special observation. Many of the names them- 
selves are triumphant strokes of invention. Who can 
forget Mrs. Shenkin-ap-Leek, the Duchess of Truffles, 
Tabitha Runt or Miss Fubby Fatarmin. And although 
the book is essentially a ‘‘ period piece’ in its matter, it 
is so shot through with the weft of human laughter that 
it will never cease to entertain lovers of piquant verse and 
freakish humour. 
PHILIP PARKER. 
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MARLOWE’S LIFE AND WORKS.* 


The appearance of this new edition, in which both 
scholarship and popular appeal are attempted, of Chris- 
topher Marlowe’s works is sure to be welcomed by those 
who read the Elizabethans for intelligent pleasure as well 
as by the students who will find an up-to-date edition 
helpful. There are to be six volumes, and the whole 
set, under the experienced editorship of Professor R. H. 
Case, is modelled on the excellent Arden Shakespeare. 

The Life, which precedes “‘The Tragedy of Dido 
Queen of Carthage’ in Volume I, is the only up-to-date 
complete biography of the brilliant and impetuous poet 
available to the general reader. While it is fully—almost 
too fully—annotated, Mr. Tucker Brooke’s version is 
intensely interesting. Marlowe’s Life is indeed the most 
interesting one of any of the Elizabethan writers, for 
there is much documented material, and the poet’s vivid 
career, untimely ended in a stabbing affray, has always 
been a fruitful theme of literary historians. And, unfor- 
tunately, of the old puritanical moralists. Mr. Brooke is 
able to expose the growth of the legend of the good-for- 
nothing ruffian and blasphemer overtaken by divine justice, 
by quoting from a sequence of theological pamphleteers, 
many of whose brutal outpourings he gives in appendices. 
Quite recently, of course, the American Dr. Hotson threw 
fresh light on Marlowe’s death by unearthing the court 
documents referring to the trial of Marlowe’s slayer for 
murder. Some of these documents are quoted in Mr. 
Brooke’s appendices, including the pardon in Latin of the 
murderer, Ingram Frizer, signed by Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr. Tucker Brooke is not inclined to adopt the more 
sensational ’’ theories about Marlowe’s death, as that he 
was assassinated for political reasons, by the instructions 
of Sir Walter Ralegh or of somebody else in the sovereign’s 
confidence. Only a student equally well informed could 
venture to express any opinion on the conclusions reached 
in this biography, though they seem to the present writer 
reasonable enough. Mr. Tucker Brooke examines all the 
contemporary documents, and the references to Marlowe’s 
death by his fellow poets, and he concludes that the fatal 
stabbing was more or less accidental, during a scuffle with 
Frizer which, according to Frizer, began by Marlowe jabbing 
the back of his head with a poniard. It appears that Mar- 
lowe was holding Frizer’s dagger, Frizer grabbed at the 
dagger, and during the struggle Marlowe received a wound 
over the right eye which proved fatal. Really more 
important than all this are the details about Marlowe’s 
family, his education and his intellectual interests, for after 
all his superb poetry is what matters to us, and that 
could not have come from a shallow or a dishonourable 
man. 

“ Dido,”” which Mr. Brooke thinks is an early work, is 
certainly an attractive one for the first volume. Its 
eloquent and unsubtle blank verse is full of a wild beauty, 
though lacking the full splendour of the mighty (rhetorical) 
Tamburlaine. In this fine edition of the drama by which 
(apart from “ Doctor Faustus ”’ and the lyrical narrative 
of Hero and Leander, which the bold Chapman completed 
to his own satisfaction) Marlowe is best known to readers 
generally, the value of up-to-date scholarship is very evident. 
Not a little difficulty in reading Elizabethan metrical 
dramas correctly has been due to the horrible state of the 
punctuation. This is one of the problems which Mr. Ellis- 
Fermor has painstakingly tackled, so that what with the 
thorough introduction, the ample notes, and (for this relief, 
much thanks !) large, clear type, the reading of Marlowe 
should now be an untroubled delight. 

Ease in reading has been increased, also by the wise 
decision of the general editor that this edition of the Works 
should be printed in modernised spelling. As he says in 
the general preface in Volume I, Marlowe’s thought 
““ will no less reveal and inspire, and the appeal of his music 


* “ The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe.” 
“ The Life ’’ and “‘ Dido, Queen of Carthage.’’ Edited by C. F. 
Tucker Brooke. 8s. 6d. Vol. II: ‘‘ Tamburlaine the Great.” 
Edited by U. S. Ellis-Fermor. tos. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Vol. I: 


will be undiminished, whether he is animating us with 
high-sounding terms or bewitching us with unfamiliar 
harmonies or—strange mystery—moving pity and terror 
with the squalid detail of a foul dungeon.” 


R. 


NOVELS OF THREE CENTURIES.* 


Of these three books, all of which may be commended on 
the grounds of comely typography, the Verona edition of 
Thomas Nash’s best-known novel should appeal particularly 
both to collectors and to students of Elizabethan literature. 
The text is a reproduction of the earliest edition of “‘ The 
Unfortunate Traveller’’ in the British Museum. Both 
type and paper are fine and the illustrations, chapter 
headings, tail-pieces and initial letters from blocks designed 
and cut by Mr. Hayden Mackey have a particular dis- 
tinction. In addition there is an admirable critical and 
biographical introduction by Mr. Philip Henderson. 
Thomas Nash is chiefly remembered perhaps as a combative 
pamphleteer and a collaborator with Marlowe. But Mr. 
Henderson has done well to remind us that he holds a 
unique and solitary place among the early progenitors of 
the novel. Unlike his contemporary, Robert Greene, there 
was nothing of the euphuist in his make-up. He had a 
considerable inventive talent, but he put it to the service 
of real life and in describing the boisterous adventures of 
his scoundrel-hero, Jack Wilton, he originated in England 
a style of fiction which is generally attributed to 
Defoe. 

Lady Julia Mandeville’ is a novel of a very different 
order. It appeared in 1763, when an appreciative reviewer 
wrote of its author that “ she is as sentimental as Rousseau 
and as interesting as Richardson, without the caprice of 
the one, or the tediousness of the other.’’ Like Richard- 
son’s ‘‘ Pamela”’ it is in letter-form, and the following 
description of its heroine will suggest the quality of its 
sentiment—‘‘ Her whole form is delicate and feminine to 
the utmost degree ; her complexion is fair, enlivened by the 
bloom of youth, and often diversified by blushes more 
beautiful than those of the morning; her features are 
regular; her mouth and teeth particularly lovely; her 
hair light brown; her eyes blue, full of softness, and 
strongly expressive of the exquisite sensibility of her soul. 
Her countenance, the beauteous abode of the Loves and 
the Smiles, has a mixture of sweetness and spirit, which 
gives life and expression to her charms.” Nevertheless, 
like so much eighteenth century writing, its excesses of 
sensibility are balanced by a considerable degree of sense 
and sententiousness, and its artificiality by a satisfying 
artistic unity, while the final fate of the ‘ angelic pair,” 
whose love is the story’s central theme, displays a ruthless- 
ness of which only a sentimental writer would be capable. 

The two tales by George Sand, both of which are well 
translated, were written respectively in 1847 and 1873. 
Yet though they belong to different phases in her tem- 
pestuous life, they are alike in the simplicity and charm of 
their sentiment. ‘‘ The Country Waif’’ was the second of 
an originally planned series of rustic tales. ‘‘ The Castle 
of Pictordu ”’ was one of thirteen tales written for and read 
to her grandchildren. The hero of the first story, like the 
heroine of the second, embodies all the Christian virtues at 
some sacrifice to character and probability. But both 
stories are better regarded as fables, intended at once to 
entertain and edify. As such they make very pleasant 
reading, and particularly ‘“‘ The Castle of Pictordu,”’ in 
which fact and fantasy are very graciously interwoven and 
goodness invested with the charms of poetry. 


I’A. Fausset. 


* “The Unfortunate Traveller.’”” By Thomas Nash. Edited 
by Philip Henderson. Illustrated by Hayden Mackey. 18s. 
(Verona Society.)\—‘‘ Lady Julia Mandeville.” By Frances 
Brooke. Edited by E. Phillips Poole. 8s. 6d. (Scholartis 
Press.) —‘‘ The Country Waif.” By George Sand. Translated 
by Eirene Collis. ‘‘ The Castle of Pictordu.’” By George Sand. 
Translated by Philippa H. Watson. Introductory Note by 
Hamish Miles. 8s. 6d. (Scholartis Press.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


5s. net. (Architectural Press.) 


The Architectural Review for August is a special Number 
dealing with the present Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
at Stockholm. It is lavishly illustrated, apart from its 
eleven plates, and Mr. P. Morton Shand’s reflections on 
Swedish art and culture deserve special mention. Inci- 
dentally there is in the Number an extremely interesting 
article, the last he wrote, by the late Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
on the English Contribution to Progress, entitled ‘‘ Then 
Disaster Looms Ahead.’’ It is not cheerful reading. 


instances, may not quite come up to the real meaning of 
the word great, they are all distinctive and well worth 
perpetuating. Moreover, when you realise that the 
editor of the volume is Edmund Blunden, whose book, 
“Undertones of War,’’ stands right in the front rank 
of books of its kind and will, we venture to say, ever 
do so, each of the stories in the collection had to pass the 
rigid test of a mind that is highly critical, exceptionally 
human, and at the same time—which is very essential in 
such a circumstance—a mind that knew and saw and 
understood the War from many angles. It would per- 
haps be invidious to single out for special consideration 


From The Architectural Review, Stockholm, 1930 
(Architectural Press). 


GREAT SHORT STORIES 

OF THE WAR: 
England, France, Germany, America. 
With an Introduction by EpmMunpD BLUNDEN. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

This is a remarkable book, and in spite of the passing 
interest in stories and books in general about the War, it 
should have a wide circulation. Almost the publication 
of this collection of ‘‘ Great Short Stories of the War” 
seems to be a summing up of the vast concourse of novels 
and other books about the War that have been appearing 
during the past few years. The publishers had an inspira- 
tion when they decided upon the venture, and deserve 
every praise in their gathering between two covers no 
less than sixty-six stories. While the stories, in some 


8s. 6d. 
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any one of the sixty-six stories. They are all good. 
On the other hand, each could well justify a claim 
for attention. We doubt if there is a better collection 
anywhere—or that there ever will be a better collection. 
There are names in this volume that the War has made 
indelible in our minds. Many have written war stories 
that will last. In some instances there are names with 
which we are unfamiliar—but they have been worthy of 
appearing in this volume. The plan of the work is praise- 
worthy. There is Mr. Blunden’s well-phrased and well- 
judged introduction. After that the stories are grouped 
as follows: ‘The Home Front,” ‘‘ Behind the Front 
Line,” ‘‘ In the Front Line,” ‘‘ Battle, Raid and Patrol,” 
“ The Lighter Side of War,” ‘‘ Strange Stories,” “‘ Soldiers 
on Leave,’’ “‘ In the Air,” ‘‘ At Sea,” ‘‘ Satires of Circum- 
stance,” ‘‘ In Hospital,’ ‘ After the War.”’ This division 
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of the interests covered makes it unique, and 
apart from the definite story-telling value in the 
stories, the volume will be essential, not only 
for those future generations of people who 
wish to know something of the whole gamut 
of the Armaggedon of 1914, but it will be, 
because of this aspect, necessary for all future 
historians of the War. Simply because it gives 
so fine, so real, so dramatic a composite picture 
of the War. H.C. M., who writes a prefatory 
note, says truly, “‘a great epic drama of the 
War like Thomas Hardy’s ‘The Dynasts’ (an 
eagle’s-eye view of a world at war) has yet to 
come.”” We may not say that “‘ Great Short Stories 
of the War ”’ is an eagle’s-eye view, but by very 
reason of its thorough comprehension of every 
aspect of the War, it does come in its entirety 
precious near to it. What makes it so utterly 
complete is that, not only are actual short stories 
here reprinted, but we are given short extracts 
from novels, “‘ stories within stories,’’ that have 
surged over the world with a moving emotion, 
so that no angle of view might be omitted. 
Some idea of the importance of the collection 
may be gathered from the fact that it includes 
the work of such notable writers as John Gals- 


worthy, H. M. Tomlinson, Edith Wharton, A. P. Herbert, 
André Maurois, Coningsby Dawson, F. Britten Austin, 


From English Monasteries 
in the Middle Ages 
Constable). 


CasTLe Acre Priory, NoRFOLK 
SEAT IN Prior’s CHAPEL. 


From The Romance of the THE LONDON HOSPITAL WHEN IT WAS 


British Voluntary NEARLY OUTSIDE LONDON, SHOWING 
Hospital Movement OLD FORTIFICATIONS TO THE RIGHT. 


By A. Delbert Evans and L. G. Redmond Howard 
(Hutchinson). 


“ Sapper,’”’ Martin Armstrong, Roland Dorgeles, Somerset 
Maugham, R. H. Mottram, Liam O'Flaherty, Henri 
Barbusse, Erich Maria Remarque, Joseph Conrad, 
“ Taffrail,”’ ‘‘ Bartimeus,’’ C. E. Montague, Fritz von 
Unruh, Ernest Hemingway, Gerald Bullett—and a host 
of others. Reading again some of the stories, we agree 
that the collection is unique, and comprises the best 
that has been written from the early days of the War 
up to the end of last year. It is a beautifully made 
volume, printed well on excellent paper, containing close 
upon 1,000 pages, and published at 8s. 6d. Readers of 
“The Collector ’’ will be interested in noting too that 
there is an edition de luxe, limited to 250 copies, all of 
which have been signed by Mr. Blunden. 


WITH THE “ITALIA” 
TO THE 
NORTH POLE. 


By UMBERTO NOBILE. 
Translated by FRANK FLEETWOOD. 15s. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


Whether we consider General Nobile was to blame 
or not for the Jtalia disaster, it is only fair to read his 
book. It is not a denial or a counter-attack on his 
critics : it is the full, ungarnished story of the expedition 
which proved so disastrous. The imputation of insuffi- 
cient preparation is completely refuted. No flight could 
have been prepared with greater care or foresight for 
emergency. Yet when the flight to the Pole began— 
before it began—Malmgren seems to have virtually 
assumed command. It is impossible to say whether, 
if Nobile had waited till later in the year, or on the 
return journey from the Pole had steered his own 
course, the disaster would have been averted. Yet 
this instance of an otherwise inflexible commander 
submitting to advice, which was contrary to his own 
experience, seems rather to suggest that once more 
the volatile temperament of the South triumphed 
over common sense. The almost criminal inaction of 
the Citta de Milano seems to deserve the severest 
stricture, for surely no rescue expedition ever had to 
contend with so many self-invented obstructions. The 
large amount of space devoted to the preparation and 
weight of the stores and scientific instruments makes 
interesting reading. The book is certainly one of the 
best of its kind. 
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KOREA OF THE JAPANESE. 
By H. B. DRAKE. 12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


“Ts it spelt with a C ora K ?”’ asked Mr. Drake’s 
friends when he told them he was going to Korea; 
and a good many of us might find the question 
<lisconcertingly natural in our ignorance almost of the 
whereabouts of this outpost of Asia. But this book, 
the work of a competent novelist and sympathetic 
observer, answers not only that question, but a great 
many more. It is a broad survey of Korea to-day, 
its people, its daily life, its history, its relations with 
the Japanese—who, according to Mr. Drake, are in 
Korea for much the same reason as finds us in India. 
Most entertainingly written and further enlivened 
with fine photographs. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BRITISH VOLUNTARY 
HOSPITAL MOVEMENT. 


By Dr. DELBERT Evans and Mr. REDMOND Howarp. 
18s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


It is a curious fact that matters of the most vital 
importance are often taken for granted, with no 
thought of the romance and wonder behind them. 
The great hospitals of Britain mean far more to the 
average Briton than he realises, and their history is 
a romance which must surely stir him to the depths. 
The story of their growth from the ‘ spytals’’ and 
““bede-houses ’’ of monastic England to the huge 
institutions of to-day is one which no thinking person 
can read unmoved. It is a terrible story, stained 
with the cruelty and wastefulness of the dark days of 
ignorance, yet washed clean by the heroic efforts of 
those who strove to lift England out of the slough 
of sickness and suffering. After considering the mag- 
nificent achievements of the voluntary hospital system 


in the past, it comes as rather a shock to read that ? 
in order to maintain their present efficiency the (Bodley Head). 

hospitals need a capital expenditure of from four to 

five million pounds. The authors of ‘‘ The Romance 

of the British Hospital Voluntary Movement ”’ carefully are their finances to be left to ‘ semi-hysterical street raids 
avoid taking sides in the question, State Hospitals v. by students in fancy dress, flappers with their flag days, 
Voluntary Hospitals, but they cannot avoid the question— newspapers with their ballots, bazaars, dances and jumble 


sales ?’”’ Even allowing for the fact that the 
spirit of voluntarism has brought forth fine proofs 
of British generosity in the past, is it not time 
that this generosity be no longer individual but 
national ? The sick citizen is none the less a 
citizen, worthy of the help and protection of his 
State. It is true that the voluntary hospitals 
do receive some State aid, in the case of 
pensioners, tuberculosis patients, venereal cases, 
maternity and child welfare, and grants for 
medical education and research. In spite of this 
assistance fully seventy per cent. is left to the 
voluntary principle. With the growing realisation 
that national health is a national asset, comes the 
idea of placing the hospitals, the guardians of the 
nation’s health, above all forms of controversy. 
Sir Henry Burdett’s ideal of a ‘‘ Hospital City,” 
on a site well away from the contamination of the 
town, would free the workers ‘‘ from some of 
the most burdensome trials which now cripple 
their resources and diminish materially the happi- 


ness of their lives.’”’ This book is not mere 

Be 2 ae propaganda, nor is it an appeal to the charity which 

THE LONDON HOSPITAL AB SER FROM has nobly responded to innumerable appeals in the 

past. It is a clarion call to public justice, that 

— Romance of the British THE LONDON HosPiTAL AS IT hospitals shall no longer be crippled with debt and 
olun Hospital Movement IS TO-DAY, SHOWING HOW SLUMS 

(Hutchinson). work of easing the burden of suffering humanity. 
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MRS. BATTLE’S OPINIONS 
ON WHIST. 
By CuArRLEs Lams. 1s. (Dent.) 

This is one of a delightful batch of booklets that 
has reached us from Messrs. Dent, the other titles 
including Washington Irving’s ‘‘ The Country Church,”’ 
William Canton’s ‘‘ Kenack’s Little Woman,”’ “‘ Brother 
Wolf” from ‘“‘ The Little Flowers of Saint Francis,”’ 
Charles Lee’s ‘‘ A Question of Taste,” etc. Familiar 
friends as they are, and tastefully produced, they 
should fill an often perplexing gap between a Christ- 
mas card and a gift. Moreover they are all thought- 
fully provided with an envelope ready for use. 


THE 42ND PARALLEL. 
By Jduwn pos Passos. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


The idea behind this very remarkable novel is 
reminiscent of that behind ‘‘ The Dynasts’’: Mr. dos 
Passos is harassed by the conviction of convergence, 
struck by the apparent helplessness of human beings 
in the hands of some strange, incalculable power 
that does not direct, but diverts, thwarts, nullifies 
their lives. He sees the power working in the dark, 
planlessly planning, moving towards some monstrous, 
unescapable climax while men and women make 
their little plans, energise, dream and discuss about 
their motives, and then find the purpose and the 
poor achievement of their existences swept away in 
some gigantic cataclysm, such as the Great War. He 
tells us of the lives of Mac, an Irish immigrant’s son, 
who learns printing and joins the I.W.W.; of Ward 
Moorhouse, the epitome of that school of thought which 
confuses prosperity with righteousness; of Eleanor 
Stoddard, fastidious, yet in her way esurient; of Janey, 
the girl who climbs from the lower middle-class to com- 
parative comfort and riches as Moorhouse’s steno- 
grapher ; of her brother Joe, who remains “‘ low,”’ and 
more generous than his sister, who is a little ashamed of 
her common sailor brother ; of Charley Anderson, also 
of the people, to whom the War is a release from living on the 
line that trembles between hunger and starvation. All these 
have their ambitions and their idlenesses; their private 
desires and dreams; their poor ambitions, their moments of 
kindness and enthusiasms. They are all working, consciously 
or unconsciously, with an end in view: and then the end 
comes, and it is not theirs. Whose is it? Who made the 
War that brings these people together in a common destruc- 
tion, brings them together, only to sunder them apart? It 
is not the novelist’s business to answer that, but Mr. dos 


From Artwork, Autumn, 1930 
(Dent). 


From Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist 


FAVOU RITE, 
"TO 


HER Favourite Topic. 
By Charles Lamb 
(Dent). 


Passos does not hide his own sympathy with the underdog, 
or his suspicion that wars could be prevented if selfish fools 
somewhere did not still believe the folly that there is 
something to be gained from them. He shows us, in a 
series that he calls ‘‘ Newsreels,’’ taken from the head-lines 
and the scare-headings of the newspapers, the extraordinary 
futility of the world as presented popularly to the workmen. 
He shows too, in a little series of thumbnail biographies, how 
the great men of the same period, the generation that ends in 
the War, have managed, in spite of the futility that rides in 

boastful view, in spite of this malign force that 
, | would spoil men’s effort, to keep to their pur- 
pose, to remind their fellows that truth is, and 
beauty and righteousness. Luther Burbank, 
Steinmetz, Eugene Debs—these remain and 
their work, more significant than the selfish 
muddle most of us make of our lives. It is 
a powerful, uncomfortable, at times bitterly 
brutal novel; but it has beauty as well as 
force, and Mr. dos Passos, like Hardy, comes 
down however faintly in favour of the exulta- 
tions, the agonies by which man proclaims. 
his origin and possesses his inheritance. 


BAGATELLE. 


By GEorGE R. PREEDY. 
(Bodley Head.) 

A collection of short stories, sketches and a 
play by the much discussed author of “‘ General 
Crack and ‘‘ The Rocklitz.’”” They take us 
back to Bohemia in the eighteenth century, to 
the Empire, Spain, Italy, the Spanish Nether- 
lands and France; all are as deftly handled, as 
full of character-play and picturesqueness and 
out-of-the-way knowledge as Mr. Preedy’s 
full-length novels. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Horace V ernet. 
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From On the Edge 
By Walter de la Mare 
(Faber & Faber). 


Green Room.” 


MURDER IN STRANGE HOUSES. 


By RicHARD PECKHAM. 5s. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


The publishers describe this criminal situation as a very 
complicated job to handle. It is also rather a complicated 
job toread. As in many other American detective stories, 
the sleuth is offensive and ineffective. ‘‘ Spike’’ Harper, 
the policeman in this story, has little but tenacity to 
commend him to his job. The plot involves a dead man 
in an empty house, which has caught fire, also the remains 
of a woman killed previously in a motor accident and 
buried elsewhere. Everybody concerned lies and misleads 
as much as possible, and the final solution is brought 
about by a hurried recapitulation and rejection of the 
previous analysis. Frankly, this is hardly playing fair 
with the reader, but then we should be used to this sort 
of thing by now. We often complain of it, but still enjoy 
the story. This is the position with this book. 


THE BROWN MURDER CASE. 
7s. 6d. (Harold Shaylor.) 


Mr. Roland Daniels has already published several detec- 
tive stories with complicated plots. We are not really 
sorry for Lilian Brown, who is found hanging by a strap 
round her neck, the end of the strap being caught in the 
top of the door which is locked. She is not real, but 
the cause of her death is the quarry and we are the hunters, 
with all a hunter’s enjoyment. We go, not by fields and 
lanes, but through night clubs and dance halls, into London 
offices and country cottages; we hustle the caretaker and 
question the charwoman, and find poor Lilian’s sweet- 
heart, and interview dagos in low clubs and girls in flats. 
And we cannot stop until the hunt is ended and the 
solution found. 


By DANIELs. 


OPEN TILL SUNSET. 
By D. M. Locke. 7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


If only the author had had a sense of humour this story 
would have been a much better one. As it is, Giles 
Westland, who is the central character, takes himself so 
seriously that what is meant for tragedy becomes in the 
end farce. In the begininng of the book he is intolerant 
of everyone but himself, at the end of it there is no one 
but himself: Yet the love story of Giles and Nadia 
Barovna, the beautiful film star, is quite pleasant, and 
fortunately it fills most of the pages. The incidents are 
not strained and Giles’s happiness is complete until a 
tragic accident suddenly ends it. 


DEATH IN A DECK-CHAIR. 
By Mitwarp KENNEDY. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 
This detective story is really a detective story for an 


unusual reason. There is a startling opening : an unknown 
man is discovered stabbed to the heart in a deck-chair 


Heap-PiEcE TO “ STORY OF THE 


A wood engraving by Elizabeth Robins. 
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at a holiday resort. The mystery must remain a 
mystery to the most experienced reader for well over 
two hundred pages. Clues and thrills abound, but 
the main interest of the book is that Mr. Milward 
Kennedy has decided to ‘‘ write a detective story as 
it really happens.”” He has taken the essential 
features of a possible murder case and shown ordinary 
police methods at work to unravel the mystery. 
Scotland Yard and country policemen patiently dis- 
cover the dead man’s identity, the motive, the 
possible murderers. And so interesting is the excite- 
ment of the chase that even the sensational explana- 
tion seems dull in comparison. The chess problem 
proves more fascinating than the sudden checkmate. 
In brief, “‘ Death in a Deck-chair’”’ appeals both to 
the mind and to the nervous system. If the con- 
clusion smacks of melodrama the very readable body 
of the tale more than compensates. 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


By ELEANOR REID. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


It is a pleasure to come across a novel like this—an 
understanding picture of a lower middle class family. Lily 
Brown was secretly married but when her husband died 
and unexpectedly left her {20,000 with the injunction that 
she still kept silence, the trouble started. The family began 
to ask questions and suggest motives. This author knows 
a great deal about human nature with its pathetic failures 
and greed. Her character drawing alone justifies the story. 
The central figure, Lily, is especially well portrayed with 
her weak indecision but unexpected refusal to be engulfed 
in a vicious circle of piety and greed. Mrs. Eleanor Reid 
has written a good novel and one with unusual qualities. 


Our Home-MADE TANK, 
CuristTMAs, 1916. 


From Chin-Wag 
By A. Crossley 
(Christophers). 
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ATHLETICS OF 
TO-DAY FOR 
WOMEN. 


By F. A.M. WEBSTER. 
10s. 6d. (Warne.) 


Our author has set 
forth the history, 
development and 
training of athletics 
in this most com- 
prehensive and admir- 
ably illustrated book. 
America is the pioneer 
of women’s athletics 
in modern times, and 
was training girls in 
her schools in scientific 
play while we were 
still laughing at the 
feminine athletes in 
Britain. The War of 
course changed all 
that, and it was in 
France in 1917 that 
Mme. Milliat (whose provoking and charming countenance 
greets us from the frontispiece) founded the Féderation de 
Feminine Sportive. Austria instituted, it is believed, the 
earliest women’s championship meeting ever held, and 
began international competitions. This delightful volume 
has sections on Running, Hurdling, Walking, Throwing the 
Discus, Putting the Shot, Throwing the Javelin, etc. Any 
girl who cares for games will hug the volume to her heart. 
The remarks on General Training are authoritative and 
helpful. (‘‘ Personally I prefer to see an athlete eat a 
hearty breakfast, a moderate midday meal and a light 
supper.’’) An Appendix of Women’s Records in Inter- 
national Events is 
given at the end. 


From Athletics THE JAVELIN— 
of To-day Maric JANDEROVA, 
for Women CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 

By F. A.M. Webster RECORD HOLDER. 

(Warne). The starting position for 
the run, old style. 


THE OBOLE 
OF 
PARADISE. 


By AGNEs MILLER. 
7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


We begin with 
an exchange of 
telegrams between 
a newly- minted 
mining engineer, 
seeking fame and 
fortune in the 
frozen North, and 
his favourite aunt, 
“Miss Eunice 
McCreery; Re 
yours from Mont- 
laurier Nov. 20, 
what in hades is 
an obole, have 
inquired here 
without result, 
rush reply to settle 
bet with my pal, 
William Gordon.” 
And the answer is : 
“Obole probably 
rare Alaska this 
one being ancient 
French money 


From Alice & Thomas & Jane 
By Enid Bagnold 
(Heinemann). 


no longer existing 
usually disapprove 
profanity but appro- 
priate this connection 
who wins.”” Rather 
cryptically expressed, 
and we warn the 
lovers of “‘ The Colefax 
Bookplate,” Miss 
Miller's former book, 
that they will find the 
whole tale difficult to 
understand. We had 
to make three begin- 
nings before we got 
the hang of it at all. 
When unravelled it is 
a rapid tale of crime. 
The characters are a 
group of people 
assembled in southern 


From Athletics THE JAVELIN — 
France where, at the of To-day Lavy HEATH 
Pension Dubois, adven- for Women FORMER BRITISH 
tures begin; and the By F.A.M. Webster, RECORD HOLDER. 
(Warne). The Hop, old style. 


curious gipsy tinker 
catches the cord on 
which he wears the 
lucky obole, on an awl. It drops in full view of a learned 
man from Bukarest ; and the ball is set rolling. 


_THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICA. 
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By WILLEM JASPERT. 12s. 6d. net. (Jarrolds.) 


We started this book with a sense of disappointment 
because there are no pictures, and pictures surely are one of 
the chief assets in a book of travel. Two German brothers, 
Willem and Fritz Jaspert, accompanied by the wife and 
child of the former, set out to explore the part of Africa 
known as Angola. There is no doubt their journeyings were 
hazardous in the 
extreme. The 
calamities which 
befell them, includ- 
ing evil treatment 
at the hands of the 
Portuguese, were 
rather overwhelm- 
ing, but the fault of 
this book is too 
much preoccupa- 
tion with such 
things as lack of 
funds, sickness and 
official’ obstruc- 
tion. This does not 
mean that the ex- 
pedition was a 
failure—indeed 
there was a con- 
siderable measure 
of success. The 
whole party lived 
as guests of the 
blacks, shared in 
native feasts and 
witnessed many of 
the strange rites of 
cannibal tribes, 
and there was 
evidently more in 
the journey than 
this book conveys 
tothe reader. Itis 
too much of a dull 
itinerary,lackingin 
vivid description. 


LAURIAN JONES, JOINT ARTIST 
WITH THE AUTHOR. 
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OUTSIDE 
HEAVEN'S 
GATES. 
By Ivy M. CLayton. 
7s. 6d. (Stanley 
Paul.) 


Miss Clayton has 
provided an entertain- 
ing interlude for those 
who enjoy following 
sheer romance through 
considerable  difficult- 
ies. The long arm of 
coincidence and 
abundant wealth are 
well employed, but 
they are generously 
diffused by delightful 
descriptions, es- 


From Athletics of THE JAVELIN— 


THe REVERSE. 
Lady, Heath shows. pecially of Italian 
vell- iti 
By F. A. M. Webster gardens, scener y, 
(Warne), etc. Roma, a young 


and beautiful girl, 
was left by her dying father in the charge of a friend, 
a merciless, brutal despot. This in itself is rather difficult 
to believe, but it forms a useful foundation for the develop- 
ment of the story. As the romance, commenced in stolen 
meetings by the riverside, steadily grows, the perplexities 
accumulate. The scene shifts to the sunny slopes of the 
Italian Riviera and here the flaws in the apparently in- 
superable barrier begin to appear, and with unerring 
neatness the unravelling develops until a thoroughly 
desirable solution is found. 


THE GOLDEN FOREST. 


By Howes. 6s. (Dent.) 


Miss Howes’ previous 
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of the book’s appeal to 
boys and no parents 
could desire a more 
delicate handling of 
the subject. 


THE 
CHILDREN’S 
CARGO. 
Lady Cynthia 
Asquith’s Annual. 
With coloured plates. 
6s. net. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 

Like the delectable 
ship of the nursery 
rhyme—‘ And O, it 
was laden with pretty 
things for thee ’’— 
“The Children’s 
Cargo’’ is almost be- 


From Athletics of THE JAVELIN, 
To-day for Fraulein Hargus, 
Germa: 


low the Plimsoll line Women 
with the treasures it BY F,A:M. Webster ing the training 


(Warne), method of throwing 


brings to the young into the ground. 
people. ‘‘ There are 

comfits in the cabin, And apples in the hold,’”’ and from 
the first poem, by Rose Fyleman, ‘‘ Miss Brown,”’ the 
nursery dressmaker, to the best story, by Adelaide Phill- 
potts, of “‘ The Omnibus That Went Its Own Way,” the 
cargo is full of appeal. Among those who have contributed 
to the good things are Walter de la Mare, Hilaire Belloc, 
Algernon Blackwood, A. A. Milne and Arthur Machen—we 
have not room for the other good names. There is a bit of 
entertaining guesswork by Denis Mackail; there are many 
full-page coloured plates, and there is an unusual, arresting 
story of a child-king and a protecting spirit-dog, by the editor 
herself. In fact here isa handsome volume of good litera- 
ture, which children will merely recognise as ‘“‘ just right.” 


parables of parenthood 
have been warmly received. 
These, in several volumes, 
have aimed at telling girls, 
in tender fashion, the facts 
of motherhood. ‘‘The 
Golden Forest’ 1s admir- 
ably planned to serve a 
corresponding purpose in 
giving boys a knowledge 
of life, creation and 
fatherhood. Mr. Morne, a 
tich naturalist, takes a 
piece of raw material in 
the shape of Jack Rendy, 
an ill-treated guttersnipe, 
and through him opens the 
eyes of all other boys who 
are fortunate enough to 
possess the bock. ‘‘ Golden 
Forest’? was the name 
of the property in New 
Zealand where Mr. Morne 
kept a number of animals 
for the purposes of invest- 
igation. Surrounded by 
the teeming wild life of the 
district and under the kindly 
care of a real animal-lover, 
Jack revelled in the freedom 
of the out-of-doors life and’ 
imbibed much gently-con- 


veyed knowledge as he 


LEAVE IT 
TO SUSAN. 


By K. R. G. Browne. 
7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


A book of. rollicking 
humour that contains all 
the ingredients of a first- 
rate comedy (including a 
butler with the embarrass- 
ing name of Darling), 
‘“ Leave It To Susan ”’ has 
a plot of love and mystery 
which never for a moment 
fails to be as amusing as it 
is exciting. Nicholas Dur- 
ham, down in Essex to 
spend a week-end with an 
old school friend, falls in 
with a delightful girl, tries 
to catch her dog for her, 
lands in a house in which 
he has no business, and 
eventually finds himself in- 
volved in a _ mysterious 
affair concerning a French- 
man, his niece, an irate 
admiral who collects snuff- 
boxes and some others, 
including the girl herself and 
the lugubrious butler. A 
spirit of gaiety prevails 
throughout, and the story 


fulfilled his own particular 
duties. 


There is no doubt 


Author of “ Grand Hotel” (Geoffrey Bles). 
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Frau Vicki Baum, is as entertaining in theme 


as it is in the telling. 
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THE SECRET ATTIC. 


By Frank R. ApDAms. 7s. 6d. 


(Stanley Paul.) 


We cannot, it is certain, have too many mystery stories, 
and here is an excellent example of the sort of stuff that 
old and young England devours—on sea, on land, after 
work and at week-ends. Mr. Adams writes so pleasantly 
and clearly that 
we are grateful 
to him. There is 
none of that 
obscurity about 
his work which 
lurks in some 
subtler tales. 
Everybody can 
enjoy the 
dramatic open- 
ing, when Alan 
Long gets a job 
as caretaker of 
Stephen Corne- 
well’s camp up at 
Tramping Lake, 
and on going to 
the station pauses 
to rescue a girl 
from drowning. 
He takes her 
along with him 
to be his house- 
keeper in that 
lonely hut to 
which he is going ; 
and because she 
does not wish to 
make her name 
known to him 
he calls her Sylvia 
Waters. At the 
big house there is 
much mystery, a 
false door in the 
wall, a bloodstain 
underarug. 
There are foot- 
steps and rapp- 
ings. No danger 
of the reader 
dropping the 
book at that; he 
will continue it 
to its fascinating 
close. 


ADIOS! 
By L. and V. From The Home of the Blizzard 
S. BARTLETT. By Sir Douglas Mawson 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton), 
(Murray.) 


This historical romance records the adventures of 
Francisco Delfino, the gallant outlaw who, as a Spanish- 
Californian, was driven into rebellion by the tyranny of 
Yankee officialdom. A _ brutal assault, unavenged by 
American justice, sent Francisco to the hills, where he 
speedily formed a band of rebels, who practised the rough- 
and-ready justice of Robin Hood. On the other side, 
the forces of the law were represented by a band of rough- 
riders under Captain Howard, the finest representative 
here presented of an American gentleman. The elements 
of romance are woven by Howard's love for Delfino’s 
sister, Anita, and by the affection that had formed between 
the two equally gallant men. This is a fine and unusual 
story, packed full of thrilling adventures, and includes a 
delicately told love-romance. Only one end to such a story 


go 


is possible, and the authors do not seek to evade it. Delfino, 
the dreaded ‘‘ Puma,”’ utters his last adids as he hurls 
himself to destruction beyond all reach of discovery. 


RAIN BEFORE WIND. 


By FRANK STAFFORD. 


7s. 6d. net. 


(Wright & Brown.) 


Messrs. Wright 
& Brown make 
their bow to the 
public with this 
bustling story of 
love and ad- 
venture by an 
author who may 
be trusted to 
know his business 
from A to Z. 
It concerns the 
love of the beauti- 
ful Myrtle Farr- 
Johnson—Lady 
Gairloch as she 
becomes, in order 
to retrieve the 
fallen fortunes of 
the father—and 
Mark  Chester- 
man, first officer 
on board one of 
the ships owned 
by Lord Gairloch. 
It is full of perils, 
thrills and 
hazardous ex - 
ploits, leading 
finally, as all 
good tales do, to 
the happy peal- 
ing of wedding 


bells. A first- 
rate tonic for 
that post- 
holiday sinking 
feeling. 

THE 

BACK- 
STAGE 
MYSTERY. 


By Octavus 
Roy 


7s. 


COHEN. 
6d. net. 
(Appleton.) 


CORRELL ON EDGE OF RAVINE. 


Mr. Cohen nearly always gives us a good story, but we 
should not call this one of his best. It concerns the deduc- 
tions of Jim Hanvey, a fat, indolent and benevolent 
detective on the track of murder and theft. The deceased, 
an objectionable actor, met his end in his own dressing- 
room at the theatre. Everyone who has come into contact 
with him has had the motive and opportunity to do him 
violence, including a property man, a leading lady, a 
jealous wife, a young Southern gentleman, his fiancée and 
her father. This results in some highly confused thinking 
on the part of the “ official’’ police and some highly 
intelligent thinking on the part of the portly Jim Hanvey. 
The plot is good and some of the characters interesting, 
but the final solution of the mystery is a curious 
antithesis. 
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MARIO AND THE MAGICIAN. 
(Secker.) 


When a German family went to an Italian seaside 
resort they found a curiously irritating atmosphere. They 
were refused the dining-table with the red-shaded lamp 
upon which the children had set their hearts at the Grand 
Hotel. Then 
there was the 
stupid panic at 
the vestiges of 
whooping - cough 
from which the 
little ones had 
but lately re- 
covered. Even 
the burning sun 
became dull and 
slightly hostile ; 
and finally there 
was the fracas 
about the action 
of the little 
daughter (eight 
years old) who 
stripped on the 
beach to wash 
her costume in 
the sea. Should 
they not turn 
their backs on 
the inhospitable 
place? Surely 
not! Rather 
stay and look 
matters in the 
face, brave them 
out, perhaps pre- 
cisely in so doing 
lies a lesson for 
us to learn.” 
They stayed on: 
and reaped as the 
reward of their 
constancy “the 
unholy and stag- 
gering experience 
with Cipolla.” 
This Cipolla was 
a travelling 
virtuoso, a con- 
jurer. The bare 
announcement 
turned the 
children’s heads, 
and all doubts 
due to the late- 
ness of the 
performance were 
swept away by 
their enthusiasm. 
The family went. 
All the town, it appeared, had also gone. There was a delay 
in the appearance of the solitary performer, and when he 
appeared he proved slightly sinister. ‘‘ A man of anage 
hard to determine, but by no means young, with sharp, 
ravaged eyes, compressed lips, black waxed moustache, 
and a so-called imperial in the curve between mouth and 
chin.” When he divested himself of his cloak he appeared 
to be slightly deformed, and his physical deformity later 
proved to have warped his mind. His performance began 
strangely, and as it developed deepened in mystery. The 
children laughed, applauded and slept by turn. Should 
they not be taken home? No!—fascination, curiosity, 
an unwholesome spell held the parents, until their wills 
were liberated by the final tragedy. The change from 


By MANN. 5s. net. 


From The Home of the Blizzard 
By Sir Douglas Mawson 
(Hodder & Stoughton), 
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the humorous irritation of the opening, to the develop- 
ing mystery and horror of the climax in this ‘“‘ short 
novel or long short story,” is as masterly as anything 
accomplished by Cipolla himself. The atmosphere is 
everything, and it is rendered with subtle skill and 
culminating force; and the briefness of the book, mak- 
ing it possible to sustain the atmosphere throughout, 
perhaps shows 
Thomas Mann to 
better advantage 
than his longer 
works. The 
illustrations by 
Hans Meid are in 
the spirit of the 
story. 


THE 
TICKER- 
TAPE 
MURDER. 


By MILTon M. 
PROPPER. 

7s. 6d. 

(Faber & Faber. 


Some of the 
most ingenious 
detective stories 
are all compact 
of boredom: their 
very ingenuity 
is a constant 
irritation. Mr. 
Propper’s story 
has the great 
merit of holding 
the interest on 
every page. 
There are two 
detectives on 
the trail, act- 
ing each on 
his own con- 
ception of the 
finding of the 
dead body of the 
financier, Philip 
Nixon, on the 
railway track. 
Daniel Gilmore, 
the elder, is cool 
and _ dispassion- 
ate; Tommy 
Rankin is eager 
and anxious; 
both are equally thorough. The book is full of sus- 
pects. First we have the men who were liable to be 
ruined by their own rash dealings in Nixon’s railway 
shares; second we have his private secretary, Donald 
Gardiner, whom Nixon would not allow to marry his 
beloved daughter, Eleanor; third we have the valet 
Parker; fourth, the Marley family, whose sister, Martha, 
has been Nixon’s mistress. And there are others. It 
is amusing to feel the chagrin of the detectives when 
they have made out a perfect case along each line, 
only to realise that they are wrong. There is only ome 
mistake about this really brilliant detective chronicle, 
and that is its name, which has little bearing on the 
novel. 


GIGANTIC ICICLESJON THE CLIFF FACE 
OF THE SHACKLETON: SHELF. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY. 


By GEOFFREY PARRATT. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP. 
By Nicer Linpsay. 6s. (Heath Cranton.) 

Notwithstanding the many books that have appeared 
on the Royal Navy the public generally is badly informed, 
and one therefore welcomes Captain Parratt’s book, as 
he gives all the salient points needed or desired. The 
author is not a naval man (as a matter of fact he is 
the esteemed manager of that old society, the S.P.C.K.), 
but has made shipping and naval matters a life-long study 
and so, though writing with knowledge, he is unbiased 
by naval tradition and free from technicalities. The 
book is written in no spirit of jingoism, yet it is truly 
emphasised that the British Empire more so than any 
other nation depends for its very existence on a strong 
navy. Commending the book in a foreword, Vice-Admiral 
J. E. T. Harper says, ‘‘ Our great empire is an outstanding 
example of what can be created by sea power and by sea 
power it must be maintained. ... In times of war a 
nation which exists by the sea must be strong enough 
at sea to ensure the safe transport of its own ships.” 
Captain Parratt points out how little realised even to-day 
are the great efforts of the Navy during the War and 
how every little disaster met with the cry, ‘“‘ What is 
the Navy doing ?’’ We remember when there was a 
minor German victory and the usual cry went up, yet 
we (we were on the Thames at the time) checked in the 
Lower Hope seventy-five vessels inward bound that day. 
There is a remarkable amount of information condensed 
in the book, which covers naval warfare, a short history of 
the Royal Navy and its development. The chapter on 
battle tactics, with numerous diagrams showing formation, 
etc., will help the layman to understand many things 
that have perhaps hitherto puzzled him. A number of 
full-page photographs of ships, past and present, together 
with pen-and-ink sketches, increase the value of the 
book, which is one to be read and retained for reference. 


7s. 6d. (Sheldon Press.) 


From The Royal Navy 
By Geoffrey Parr tt 
(Sheldon Press). 


NELSON ABouT 1802. 
(After Beachy : Duke of Wellington Collection. ) 
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Cecit FREEMAN GREGG. 
Author of “The Brazen Conf-ssion” (Hutchinson). 


From naval warfare and its terrible consequences it is 
a pleasure to turn to a friendly rivalry on the sea, the 
contest for that blue ribband of the yachting world— 
the America’s Cup. There is perhapsno one event in the 
world of sport that arouses such a world-wide interest, 
and its history as told by Mr. Nigel Lindsay, of the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club, comes at an opportune moment. 
For its genesis we have to go back to the time of the 
Great Exhibition of 1850, when America, a schooner- 
vacht and the first to sail the Atlantic, came over on 
the invitation of British yachtsmen and took away 
the cup that has since borne the name of the yacht. 
The author reminds us that she was not actually 
the winner, as the American yacht did not com- 
plete the course, but in a generous gesture the 
British yacht did not press its legitimate claim. 
Unfortunately that fine sporting spirit was not 
reciprocated in the years that followed and several 
of the races engendered bad feeling; that however 
has passed away and the unsatisfactory conditions 
under which the races were once sailed exist no 
longer. Up to the time of the Lipton era it is 
rather difficult to say which race caused the most 
interest, but perhaps it was in 1887, when Thistle 
was the challenger. As a lad we remember her 
lying off the New Thames Yacht Club at Gravesend, 
when King Edward, then Prince of Wales, came 
down. We all took a personal pride in the yacht 
and were convinced the cup would come back; may 
Sir Thomas Lipton have the luck he deserves. 
The very fine illustrations help one to realise 
the change in the design of the boats from the 
first challenger, Cambria, with her square topsail 
and foresail, to the cutter rig of the Shamrocks, 
though one regrets it was apparently not possible to 
include Shamrock V as she is the first to have Ber- 
mudian rig. To yachtsmen the details of each yacht 
will be of special interest, whilst the maps of the 
racing courses and the conditions of the 1930 chal- 
lenge will be helpful to all. Mr. Lindsay has carefully 
compiled all that is of interest and, although he says 
no one but a yachtsman will be foolish enough to 
read his book, all who take an interest in clean, 
healthy sport will read it with pleasure. 
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Ma. PIERRE LOVING. 


THE CAT OF HEAVEN. 
By Pierre Lovinc. 7s. 6d. (Toulmin.) 

With Baudelaire as its hero, this “‘ attempt to interpret 
his mind and wit in relation to the circumstances of his 
life,’ in the words of the publisher, has a public ready 
made for it. What other public it will win for itself 
remains to be seen. It is undoubtedly a clever piece of 
work; but the Paris in which the scene is laid appears to 
us now a slightly silly Paris, and the artists and poets who 
inhabited it, for all their brilliance, a little futile as men. 
This background is, one feels, of rather greater concern 
to the author than a background should be; Baudelaire, 
whose genius should make him stand out from it, tends 
to sink into the position, invidious for a hero, of being 
merely one of a crowd. 


ADVICE TO HIS SON 
BY HENRY PERCY, 
Ninth Earl of Northunberland (1609). 


Edited, with a biographical introduction, by G. B. HarRrt- 
son. 8s. 6d.net. (Ernest Benn.) 

For all he came of ancient family with vast estates, it was 
an inheritance of ill-fortune and sorrow that fell to Henry 
Percy, and misfortunes multiplied. His uncle died on the 
scaffold at York for his share in the rising of the north in 
1569. His father—a prisoner in the Tower—was murdered 
in 1585. (The government made out that he committed 
suicide.) His mother pretended no love for the young Earl. 
Marriage with the wilow of Sir Thomas Perrot and the 
sister of Essex, “‘ a lady of strong personality and a bitter 
tongue,”” was a long clash of wills, for Northumberland— 
deaf and hot tempered—quarrelled with Essex and the 
Countess sided with her brother. Then came the Powder 
Plot, and since his kinsman, Thomas Percy, was in it, then 
must Northumberland be brought to trial ; with the result 
that he stayed in the Tower for fifteen years. During that 
jong imprisonment Henry Percy wrote the greater part of 
this ‘‘ Advice ’’ to his son, which Dr. Harrison has now given 
to the world, prefacing it with an exceedingly useful 
introduction. The ‘‘ Advice’”’ is in two parts. In the 
first part the author is more concerned to set out, with 
refinement of style, his own views on education. The 


From Advice to His Son 
by Henry Percy 
(Eynest Benn). 
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second part is—as Dr. Harrison observes—‘‘ no longer a 
treatise on educational method, but autobiography with 
comments,”’ and “‘ autobiography of this quality is almost 
unique at the beginning of the seventeenth century.” 
There is anticipation of Lord Chesterfield’s worldly common 
sense in the proverbial philosophy of Northumberland. 
“It is a greater mishap to become poor than always to have 
been poor.” Children learning to read ‘“‘ should rather be 
employed in books well written for the phrase than chosen 
for the matter.”” Education is to perfect a man “ in four 
things specially, graceful manners, commendable exercises, 
tone studies and a well-fashioned mind.” Of the com- 
mendable exercises, ‘“‘ dancing may be admitted to grace 
the carriage.’’ The well-fashioned mind “is free from 
perturbations and unseemly affections.”” In the second 
part the reflections are on wives (of whom a low and 
mournful view is taken), servants, and the management of 
landed property. The author has become ‘‘a kind of 
cynical Prospero, contemplating his own failure from the 
confines of a cell.’’ To historical students,.and to a larger 
public this bobok—small in bulk—should be entirely welcome. 


HOW TO MANAGE OUR WOMEN. 


By Henry Savace. Illustrated by AUBREY HAMMonD. 
7s. 6d. net. (Toulmin.) 

We might easily accuse Mr. Henry Savage of poking fun 
at himself as well as his neighbour. He is frank enough 
to admit, on the title page of his new book, that it is a 
deception—devices and pretences offered to such a type 
as “‘ the solicitor’s clerk with an unmanageable wife.”’ It 
is a sprightly excursion into a weighty subject and 
thoroughly appetising, being full of witty ingenuity and 
the ripe wisdom of experience. It is only fair to say 
however that it is more a handbook of evasion than of 
management. Mr. Savage, a cynical being I fear, knows 
quite well that the wise male does not attempt to manage 
women, but learns to avoid being managed by them. 
The ‘‘ advice” is contained in letters from Mr. Savage to 
his friends, and Mr. Aubrey Hammond's bizarre drawings 
lay further emphasis on one or two points lest they be 
obscure. We guarantee the book as delicious entertainment 


HENRY Percy, NINTH EARL OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND (1609). 
From the portrait by Van Dyck at Petworth. 
(By courtesy of Lord Leconfield). 
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FINE 
ANGLING 
FOR 
COARSE 
FISH. 


Lonsdale 
Library. 
Voi. 
12s. 6d. 
(Seeley, 
Service.) 


Lord Lons- 
dale in an 
editorial in- 
troduction ex- 
plains that 
the aim of this 
excellent 
“library of 
sports, games 
and pastimes’”’ 
is “‘to help 
and instruct”’; 
not only the 
beginner 
““who wishes 
to learn all 
that the 
written word 
can teach him of his chosen subject,’’ but also ‘‘ the more 
experienced sportsman.”” The purpose is amply fulfilled 
in the latest volume. Mr. Eric Parker writes engagingly 
and learnedly of the literature of coarse fishing. Mr. 
Edward Ensom deals at length with roach and dace, perch, 
bream, chub, gudgeon and pope. Dr. W. J. Turrell dis- 
courses on pike-fishing and the art of spinning. The clerks 
to the Norfolk and Trent Fishery Boards elucidate Broad- 
land fishing and the problems of fishery management. 
Captain A. P. L. Bacon removes all doubts on the legal 
aspect of fishing. In fact nothing relative is omitted, 
and the volume is simply indispensable to all who follow 


From Fine Angling for Coarse Fish 
By Eric Parker and other Authorities 
(Seeley, Service). 


From Blowing Clear 
By Joseph C. Lincola 


(Appleton) 


THe Pike (Esox Lucius). 


the craft of old Izaak Walton. More than fifty admirable 
full-page plates and one hundred other illustrations—to 
say nothing of a full bibliography—add to the joy and 
comfort of the reader. 


CHINESE ART. 
By Coun. tos. 6d. net. (Studio.) 


Chinese art is a product of over three thousand years, 
and Mr. Cohn essays to sketch its history in a brief seventy- 
five pages. In one sense it cannot be done, yet in another 
Mr. Cohn does it very well. He clears the ground witha few 

general remarks upon the three 

~y large divisions, or periods, into 

which Chinese art falls—the 

Early (to 249 B.c.) Middle Ages 
(to A.D. 960), and the Modern 


—and then specifically surveys 
\e the fields of Architecture, 


oi Bronzes, Painting, Sculpture, 


— 


— 


Ceramics, and Jade, Lacquer, 
Textiles and Silver. Under each 
head he indicates the broad 
features, with a glance at 
structure and development, so 
far as these can be described. 
For Mr. Cohn’s chief point is 
that our knowledge of the sub- 
ject, judged by the requirements 
of modern scientific method, is 
only in its very infancy. His in- 
forming chapters, based upon an 
extensive acquaintance and 
profound understanding of the 


valuable by detailed references 
to the ninety accompanying 
plates, which reproduce mainly 
examples from German collec- 
tions shown at the exhibition of 
Chinese art in Berlin last year, 
the author’s external motive for 
preparing this volume. 


Wrapper DEsiGNn. 


various arts, are made specially . 
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BRIAND: MAN OF PEACE. 


By VALENTINE THomson. 18s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


The daughter of a former Minister of Marine, herself 
brought up in the husky atmosphere of politics, has built 
up an interesting monograph on a foundation of personal 
memories. Mme. Thomson’s study in no way suffers from 
the contrast between her easy and straightforward manner 
and the stormy tale she has to tell, for she gives her narra- 
tive a crisp and attractive form by the shortness of her 
chapters and the neatness of her paragraphs. After all 
it is no slight tribute to the sitter when a woman-artist 
can enhance a living 
likeness by the 
delicacy of her strokes. 
We are too much 
accustomed to shrill 
invective in the 
politics of France—a 
country that, as has 
been said, celebrates 
even its school fétes 
by singing the most 


bloodthirsty anthem 
ever known. If M. 
Poincaré is the 


Socrates of France 
(especially in looks), 
and the late M. 
Clemenceau was her 
surly Diogenes, M. 
Briand might well be 
classed as the Nestor 
or the Cato, if he 
were not much more 
the man of action 
than the mere oracle. 
Over and over again 
he has made _ himself 
the master in an inter- 
national encounter by 
the breadth of his 
ideas and the modera- 
tion of his tone. He 
has been likened to 
Mr. Lloyd George 
because of his Celtic 
origin and humble 
birth, his emergence 
from party surround- 
ings into an inter- 
national figure, his 
powers of impro- 
visation at unexpected 


crises, and even the From The Red Lily 
Druidic amplitude of By Anatole France 
his hair. But when (Bodley Head). 


Mr. George came back 

from the Paris Conference he reduced the account of his 
stewardship to a petty wrangle with Lord Northcliffe, and 
wasted an historic opportunity. On the other hand, 
M. Briand came to London for the Locarno treaty, and no 
one who heard him is likely to forget the quiet speech in 
which, with the spokesman of the Germans facing him, 
he exhorted all present to be good Europeans. Few states- 
men in history could have carried off so great a gesture 
with sincerity, but his hearers knew the sentiment was of 
a piece with his whole career, even where he had to use 
strong measures to save the State. Alas! it was his 
colleagues on this occasion who supplied the anti-climax, 
for M. Briand went back that evening to an all-night 
sitting of the Chamber and the politicians who should have 
honoured him strove desperately to turn him out. Mme. 
Thomson brings out the best of her subject’s life and 
character without flattery and without the ‘ schoolboy 
love of antithesis.” Her best chapters are the early ones 
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because they forsake the beaten track of the familiar, and 
make his childhood live—the struggle of a Breton lad who 
fledged his imagination by reading Jules Verne, and 
brought himself back to realities by a contemplation of the 
sea. When his uncle was carried ashore, the relic of a 
wreck, the lad could look at nothing but the corpse’s heavy 
boots; the cruel belongings that had sucked the hapless 
victim down to his death. Only those who have tried are 
aware of the many pitfalls for a writer who attempts the 
biography of a living celebrity, especially one who has been 
nearly a dozen times Premier. There is always the scuffle 
of controversy, cross-sectioning by party, the dust of mis- 
representation and 
the danger of spoiling 
the result by a varnish 
of gush. Mme. 
Thomson has avoided 
all this, and made us 
her debtors to the 
extent of a convincing 
study of a profoundly 
human being. She 
makes us perceive that 
the ‘‘ brav’ Aristide ”’ 
has increased his 
stature during the War 
and since, and of how 
many other statesmen 
can the same be said ? 


ORDEAL BY 
AIR, 

By Joun Scott 

HuGHEs. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Longmans.) 

The _ biographical 
particulars about Mr. 
Hughes which appear 
on the jacket of the 
book make one wish 
he had given us a 
straight book of ex- 
periences. As it is he 
has woven these ex- 
periences into a melo- 
dramatic novel. He 
is well qualified to 
write about flying and 
certainly conveys 
vividly the emotions 
and sensations of a 
pilot during a forced 
landing at sea, bomb- 
ing and sinking a sub- 
marine, and other war 
exploits of the old 
R.N.A.S. I mean that 
Mr. Hughes is all right 
‘‘in the air,’’ but when he comes to earth and wades about 
in espionage, making his hero the victim of a fool com- 
mander and very nearly the victim of a German spy, the tale 
loses strength and vigour. Nevertheless, a readable book, 
with good things wrapped round a wellnigh worn out plot. 


ETRURIA PAST AND PRESENT. 
By M. A. JOHNSTONE. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


To the library of books about Italy there seems no 
end; to them Mr. Johnstone’s volume is by no means 
the least welcome, since it provides in compact and read- 
able form a mass of information about some of the most 
captivating people and towns of the country. Mr. John- 
stone does not write for trippers, but for intelligent travellers 
who are willing to absorb a certain amount of hard fact 
and steer their way through conflicting theories. Yet he 
is never dull, and his book is made the more valuable for 
its ample illustrations and diagrams. 


“IT WAS QUITE CLEAR SHE HADA 
LOvEeR. SHE WAS WRITING TQ HIM.” 
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From The Harz Mountains 
By Christopher Marlowe 


NEAR THALE. 
(Bodley Head). 


THE HARZ MOUNTAINS. 
By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 8s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Before the War the Harz Mountains were comparatively 
little known by English visitors, who kept to the line 
Hanover-Brunswick-Magdeburg and did not venture south- 
ward to such lovely 
little spots as Halber- 
stadt, Goslar, Werni- 
gerodeand Quedlinburg 
—still less to the 
fantastic Brocken with 
its grim stories of 
Walpurgisnacht. Now 
that Germany is again 
welcoming tourists, Mr. 
Marlowe should find 
himself in great de- 
mand as a guide, 
philosopher and friend 
to those contemplating 
a trip to this district 
—a trip which, as 
the present reviewer 
can testify, will 
remain conspicuously 
in their memory. 
Mr. Marlowe writes 
easily and _ entertain- 
ingly, managing to 
cram a great deal of 
information into a 
volume that can 
comfortably be slipped 
into the pocket. 


From A Wayfarer in Wales 
By W. Watkin Davies 
(Methuen). 


VALLEY OF THE Bope 


Reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 
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RAMBLING KID. 
By CHARLES ASHLEIGH. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


Semi-illiterates are the favourite figures in contemporary 
American fiction. Mr. Theodore Dreiser, Mr. John dos 
Passos and Mr. Ernest Hemingway are finding shoals of 
imitators. It would perhaps be unfair to Mr. Ashleigh 
to say that he has copied these transatlantic writers, 
especially as he has given his hero an East London birth- 
place; but certainly his picturesque yarn of the life of 
Joe Crane, called by his proletarian associates, ‘‘ London 
Slim,’”’ on tramp through America, approximated in its 
telling to the immediate popular American model, which 
disdains all elegance. Like Mr. Upton Sinclair, Mr. 
Dreiser and Mr. dos Passos, Mr. Charles Ashleigh has 
evidently strong sympathy for America’s revolutionary 
Labour movement. Joe is early made a member of that 
formidable organisation, the I.W.W., and is henceforward 
hailed as a ‘‘ Wobbly.’”’ He becomes a hobo, jumps trains, 
and every now and then does a job of printing, but he 
gets right into Red politics wherever he goes: his one 
love affair is with a Communist girl. One of his com- 
tades who believes in taking money from the rich to 
retain for the poor, involves Joe ina hold-up of wealthy 
townsmen. Though he is entirely innocent, he is lodged 
in the county jail. This is all to the good for the book as 
it enables the author to present a startling view of American 
prison life. Joe gets a lucky release and is smuggled out 
of California disguised as a sailor. 


DOWN TO THE SEA. 
By B. ALExIs MACANDREW. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


“I mean to be beautiful and seductive,” is Leone 
Lombard’s decision when her parents ask her to choose a 
career before she leaves school. Then a miracle happens, 
an uncle dies and leaves her five hundred pounds a year till 
she is of age, and a fortune after that. She gets a little flat 
in London, looks up her school friends and learns her pro- 
fession. In spite or because of its note of modernity, its 
clipped phrases, its cocktail loving girls and boys, we have 
here the old story of beauty, youth, love and rivalry; 
the sense and nonsense of the young. They all seem able 
to sport motor-cars, and kisses are popular, almost as 
frequent as cocktails, and so somewhat cheap. These 
young people are however much more self-reliant and more 
sensible than the sweet maidens of past years. The end of 
the story is marvellously hidden until the last paragraph. 


DYFFRYN MOELFRE. 
(Photo by Judges, Ltd.) 
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THE HEAVENS AND THE UNIVERSE. 


By Oswatp Tuomas, Ph.D. Translated by BERNARD 
MIALL. 7s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Dr. Oswald Thomas is a professor at Vienna and the 
late director of the Uraina Observatory. For many years 
he was accustomed to conduct parties on astronomical 
night excursions. ‘‘ We observed the stars ; we imagined 
ourselves transported into the space of the universe ; and 
often I continued my talks until the sun rose to greet us.” 
It is those tales, illuminated with the professor’s sketches 
and diagrams, that are now given to an English audience 
in this eminently readable book. We can imagine nothing 
more helpful to all who would know something of the 
constellations of the 
heavens, of the 
movements of shoot- 
ing stars, of the 
limits of the milky 
way and the glory 
revealed by the tele- 
scope. To the plain 
man, conscious of 
ignorance in the 
presence of nightly 
wonder, a book like 
this is invaluable. 
Ignorance can be dis- 
pelled without the 
telescope and know- 
ledge extended, 
thanks to Dr. Oswald 
Thomas and his 
translator. 


BY THE 
WATERS OF 
BABYLON, 


By ANonyMovs.”’ 
net. 
(Hutchinson.) 


The author of that 
much-debated book, 
“The Pomp of 
Power,” here renews 
the hubbub as to 
his identity, but with 
rather less frankness 
and attack. For 
instead of  flaying 
other people he 
mounts the pedestal 
of reminiscent mono- 
logue, and gives us 


a series of anecdotal From 


By Leo Markum 


recollections rather (Appleton). 
than a matter-of-fact 
autobiography. He has a pen that is eminently suited to 


the lighter task—-allusive, diverse and free from misgiving. 
He has watched life at many points—Canada, the law, 
society, politics, journalism (ownership included), and a 
round of ‘‘ good men’s tables.’’ This perhaps is what lends 
the book its “ clarety ’’ flavour and zest, and eliminates 
the trite, the tumid and the stale. The author gives the 
palm to Brussels in respect, not only of fine Burgundy, but 
certain lines of cookery, but it is an agreeable relief to find 
that he devotes his book, not to victuals and kitchen-lore, 
but to the people he has met and the things they had 
to say: 

“A few months ago I happened to be dining one night at a 
foreign Legation in a Continental capital. The French, Belgian, 
Dutch and Hungarian nationalities were represented amongst 
the twelve persons around the table, who also included three 
English-speaking people—two Americans and an Englishman. 
Yet at a certain moment my neighbour and myself happened to 
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notice that all the conversation—and the conversation was not 
general—was being carried on in English. Twenty years ago 
that would never have been seen—or rather heard.” 


Perhaps it would justify a higher complacency if the 
English-speaking guests had been as competent in other 
languages as their neighbours evidently were. Elsewhere, 
as one might expect from his previous book, the author 
dips his pen pretty freely into politics. He tells how Mr. 


Lloyd George asked Mr. J. M. Keynes once at dinner his 
opinion on his financial policy, and got the answer: “ All 
nonsense ’’—one that must have made an ice course 
needless. The book is decidedly entertaining, and is full 
of that essence of interest— little known things about well- 
known people. 


Nothing has been better said, for instance, 
about Lady Astor 
than somebody’s 
comment quoted 
here—that she differs 
in one important 
respect from Lady 
Randolph Churchill 
—that she is inter- 
ested in movements, 
whereas her com- 
patriot has known 
no interests except 
“Randolph and 
Winston.” 


THE ORDEAL 
OF MARK 
BANNISTER. 


By <A. Compton 

RICKETT and 

PaTRIcK LEYTON. 

7s. 6d. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 

One moral of this 

absorbing story is 
not to evince an in- 
terest in crime in the 
presence of literal- 
minded busybodies. 
That is what Mark 
Bannister did in his 
dryly humorous way, 
and when his aunt 
died suddenly in his 
flat, leaving him all 
her wealth, some 
people began to talk 
about curious 
interest in weed- 
killers. Rumour grew 
and grew until Ban- 
nister’s life became 
haunted, and there 
was a guilty secret in 
his mind which lent 
force to the false suspicions. This situation is very orginally 
conceived and handled, and the story is driven almost to 
the verge of tragedy. The method of Bannister’s escape 
from this thraldom will come as a complete surprise to the 
reader. Murder had been committed, but it was only by 
a detective’s clever use of a dictaphone that the real 
criminal was convicted by his own recorded conversation. 
This book will take a high place among the detective 
stories of the year. Its writing and its characterisation 
give it distinction among its kind. 


THE May-Po re. 
After a painting by J. Nash. 


PEARLS, ARMS AND HASHISH. 


By HENRI DE MonFRIED. Written down by IpA TREAT. 
Illustrated. 18s. net. (Gollancz.) 


‘* The Sea-Wolf,”” we are told, was the name given by the 
British Admiralty to M. Henri de Monfried, otherwise 
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Abd el Hai, a Frenchman of New English ancestry who went 
native, and became slave-trader, pearl-fisher, gun-runner 
and hashish-smuggler in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean— 
a picturesque background for adventures some of which 
M. de Monfried’s ingenious apologia pro vita sua does not 
quite succeed in making commendable. There is a half- 
veiled reference to Colonel Lawrence which throws a curious 
light on our relations with the Arabs; the account of the 
pearl fisheries is interesting ; and some vivid pen-pictures 
are given of life among the Somalis and other natives. 
We notice, by the way, that the old story of the Essex men 
who cut off the calf’s head to extricate it from a gate seems 
to have its counterpart in Somaliland. One is inevitably 
reminded of the old African ivory trader, whose reflections 
and adventures were recorded in a similar way by a woman 
novelist. The book has no index, and one wishes that some 
of M. de Monfried’s water-colour sketches had been included 
among the illustrations ; but the story he has to tell is an 
unusual and interesting one, and it has been admirably 
set down. 


GOD IN THE SLUMS. 


By HuGH REpwoop. Is. net paper; 2s. 6d. net cloth. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


If the Salvation Army did no other work, its work in 
the slums would command the attention and admiration 


From God in the Slums 
By Hugh Redwood 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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of the world. In this record of the Slum Posts there is 
no trace of hysteria and false emotion. It is the work of 
a prominent London journalist, Mr. Hugh Redwood, who 
by the accident of the Thames flood two years ago dis- 
covered the slums and discovered the ‘“‘ Army.”’ There is 
a marvellously thrilling ‘‘ story within a story ’’ told here 
as to how this book came to be written. This is one of the 
most romantic and inspiring stories we have ever read. 
A band of young women are bringing in the Kingdom of 
God as part of the day’s work. Here is a noble answer 
to religious scepticism and vain questionings as to the 
reality and power of the Unseen. In this book we feel 
the glow of the primal fire of early Christianity. It is 
impossible to underestimate the magnitude of the slum 
task. Rat-ridden, obscene hovels and their ghoulish 
inhabitants are cleansed and renewed. The hungry who 
seek bread are sustained, the weak are defended, sometimes 
at the cost of life itself. Self-effacement is a simple instinct 
with the devoted slum staff of the Salvation Army. Their 
first duty to themselves and to the community, they would 
say, is the practice of the presence of God. The Slum 
Officer stops murder, rescues girls and women from the 
streets, and mends everything from broken heads to 
broken hearts, and it is all in the day’s programme and 
always the officer is ‘‘ led by God.” Do not argue for or 
against miracles, do not philosophise about prayer—read 
this book! If God is not in this 
work we need not trouble about 
Him. This is a book of miracles as 
up to date as the morning paper. 
Men and women are being made 
new and old things are passing away. 
Mr. Hugh Redwood quotes this 
unemotional but typical report of 
a Slum Officer—note the significance 
of the last sentence : 

“IT thought T would prowl around, 
and just make friends where I could. 
So I entered a yard. The houses were 
all broken and empty, but something 
led me to peep into one of them. I 
thought at the time it was curiosity, 
but I afterwards knew it was God. 
Huddled up ina corner was a young 
woman with a wee baby. There was 
no bed for them, and she was black with 
bruises. She had lived with a man who 
had turned her out after ten years, 
during which time she had borne him 
nine children. To-day she has died 
from exposure and inattention at the 
birth of the baby. The man, since he 
is not married to her, goes free. Of 
course I am fixing up the children.” 
It is not too much to say that here 
is another ‘‘ Broken Earthenware,”’ 
and it has qualities that make it of 
more universal appeal. In the face 
of the facts and romance of this 
book, questions of theology fade 
into insignificance. It is the work 
of Christ, the remaking of men and 
women. 


THAT WILD LIE. 


By Naomi Jacoss. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

A really good yarn with a genuine 
grip upon character. Emmanuel 
Gollantz, the Jew who came to 
England to found a family and a 
fortune, is a magnificent figure, 
kindly and hard, worldly and simple, 
and with constant and great integ- 
rity of purpose. The story itself 
presents little that is arresting ; but 
the telling of it makes the book 
very much worth reading. 


Wrapper DESIGN. 
From a drawing by Frank ‘Brangwyn. 
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NIGHT RAIDERS 
OF THE AIR. 


By A. R. KincsForp. 7s. 6d. 


This book has two defects. It is overburdened 
with slang, and its author is too much inclined to 
follow the war-books of the ‘‘ women and wine” 
school. This is a pity because he has a good story 
to tell, and his sense of the dramatic enables him to 
tell his story extremely well. The “I” of the story 
is an artist whom we first meet as a soldier with New 
Zealand troops on their way to the War. He has 
adventures, which make good reading, before he is 
transferred to the Flying Corps. We are given a use- 
ful insight into the flying training organisation in 
England from the schools at Denham and Oxford, 
through reserve and home defence squadrons, to the 
fighting school at Turnberry. After a spell as an 
anti-Zeppelin pilot at home, the narrator joined 
No. 100 Squadron in France. This was in January, 
1918, and he is at fault when he describes the squadron 
as a unit of the Independent Force which was in fact 
not formed until June, 1918. But this is a small 
slip, and the account he gives of the night-flying 
exploits of the F.G. 26’s is authentic and exciting. 
The illustrations are first class. 


(John Hamilton.) 


HEIRS. 


By CORNELIA JAMES CANNON. 7s. 6d. 


(Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Here is a quiet, worth-while book. Its characters 
may be a little dull, but they are flesh and blood. 
Miss Cannon’s heroine, Marilla Lamprey, has nothing 
improbable about her except her name. Marilla 
comes to the little manufacturing town of Lovell, in 
New Hampshire, as a school teacher. It is not long 
before she falls in with a worthy admirer, Seth 
Walton, a millowner, a man of some culture, a little 
burdened by his own shy reserve. Marilla keeps on 
with her teaching after marriage, as she is intensely 
interested in her pupils, who are for the most part the 
children of Polish workers. The author indicates how 
so fiercely a national race as the Poles became rapidly 
merged in the body of American citizenship. Marilla 
is especially concerned with the progress of Ewa Zabka, 
the worst girl in the school. She teaches her self-respect, 
which develops into extreme vanity. Ewa however later 
settles down into a model mother. In the meantime things 
have been going badly in the Walton household—Marilla, 
who sees the young wives around her happy with a pleni- 
tude of children, is denied that motherhood which she 
longs for. Estranged from Seth, she goes to Europe and is 
later recalled by news of his serious illness.. Seth is crippled 
for life and Marilla finds her vocation in mothering a 
helpless mate. 


I LIKE A GOOD MURDER. 
7s. 6d. (Knopf.) 

And it was a magnificent and justly deserved murder ! 
A few moments after Molly Sullivan, who read altogether 
too many lurid novels, had uttered the words ‘I like a 
good murder,’ Peter Read’s dead body was discovered 
in the back room of the little Brompton Road restaurant 
where Molly had spoken. It is Dr. Middleton, the Harley 
Street specialist, who really guesses the murderer's identity 
from the first and sets the trap which clears seven out of 
the eight suspects. In the interval one has a most thrilling 
pursuit, false clues, love interest, shots, humour and much 
vivid characterisation. There is, moreover, a sporting 
chance of spotting the winner before Dr. Middleton stages 
the last surprise, but as Marcus Magill has written two 
previous thrillers the chance is only a sporting one. The 
quickness of the hand deceives the eve and the delighted 


By Marcus MAGILL. 


From Night Raiders of the Air 
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“HE RELEASED THE BOMB 
FROM THE RACK AND 
CALMLY CLIMBED BACK ” 


By A. R. Kingsford 
(Hamilton). 


reader has to own himself beaten. ‘‘I Like a Good 
Murder ”’ is well written, well constructed, and one of the 
most competent thrillers to date. 


EXIT. 


By Harotp BELL Wricut. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 


This author has an enormous vogue in America as a 
purveyor of romantic sentimentalism. ‘‘ Exit” is not 
a favourable specimen of his art. The play within a 
novel, dealing with the characters of the novel itself, is 
a method of writing for Gide or Pirandello, not for a 
master of extended novelettes like Mr. Harold Bell Wright. 
‘The people in the play,’’ as Mr. Wright calls them, 
are Antonio Latour, an old actor with a heart of gold; 
Harriet Noel, the great actress, also sterling; Roy 
Donovan, the worthless actor whom she marries ; Pierre 
Donovan, their son, an embryo David Garrick, and his 
callous half-brother, Bruce Carey, who somehow married 
the exquisite Ann, who loved Pierre. The aged Antonio 
says he will make them into a play and he does, much 
to the detriment of Roy Donovan and Bruce Carey. 
Bruce deprives Pierre of the money which was to educate 
him for the stage, and Pierre’s father, Roy, becomes a 
murderer. It is all cleared up in ‘‘ After the Play,” leaving 
Ann and Pierre still very unhappy. Pierre’s creator has 
handicapped him with a dreadfully facetious form of 
speech. The book is badly constructed and totally unreal 
in its characterisation. 
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ORIENTAL 
MEMORIES OF A 
GERMAN 
DIPLOMATIST. 


By FRIEDRICH ROSEN: 
15s. (Methuen.) 

Dr. Rosen has shown 
his affinity with Persian 
literature in many 
scholarly renderings of 
its poets, but some dread 
attached to the prospect 
of what he would have 
to say about the conflict 
of European policies in 
Western Asia. There he 
writes with even more 
authority, for his father 
was Consul in Jerusalem 
—an office to which he 
himself succeeded — and 
nearly the whole of his 
long career has_ been 
spent in Persia, Syria, Bagdad and the Holy Land, with 
big loops into India, Egypt and Arabia. But from the 
very opening this book dispels any fears, and even in his 
most patriotic moments the author makes one feel the 
presence of a travelled scholar with a delightful sense of 
humour, and a sense of racial psychology that is all too 
rare among his countrymen. He had no sympathy with the 
all-important Bagdad Railway scheme, and although he is 


Axe. MUNTHE. 
From a tel by Countess Feo 
P®Gleichen.) 


Dr. Munthe has just written a new 
preface for the twelfth impression of 
“The Story of San Michale ” 


(John Murray). 


From Oriental Memories 
By Friejerich Rosen 
(Methuen). 


merciful to the ex- 
Kaiser, we learn 
that when that 
turgid monarch paid 
his celebrated. visit 
to the Holy City 
(and made a breach 
in its precious walls 
to admit his caravan 
of pomp), he did not 
even ask _ the 
identity of the 
German savant who 
showed him round. 
In after years he 
showed that he 
thought it was Dr. 
Rosen, and our 
author admits he 
knew his man too well to contradict. What a sidelight 
on Imperial infallibility ! But the best part of the volume 
has no taint of politics at all, and the Herr Doktor is never 
more himself than when he is discoursing of Eastern poetry 
and humour, or describing the luscious hospitalities that 
bring them back to life. No one has better told the story 
of the insistent English dame who got an audience of the 
Sultan through a grand vizier’s guile. When the ‘‘ Shadow 
of Allah” ordered her out, the royal imprecation was 
interpreted into a gracious permission to view the royal 
gardens. There is genuine laughter also in the stories 
of the fat postmaster, the ambassador who did his own 


Mr. Liviu REBREANU. 


Author of “ The Forest of the Hanged” 
(Allen & Unwin). 


' cooking, and the ways of native servants. Though Dr. Rosen 


GARDEN OF PaRADISE, 
Persian COUNTRY House IN SHIMRAN. 
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resented the Teutophobe views of the late Sir 
Valentine Chirol, he recounts some excellent 
anecdotes illustrating the latter’s marvellous 
knowledge and bonhomie. Also he pays a 
profound tribute to the quiet dignity and energy 
of the British diplomatic service, as well as to the 
personal charm and courtesy of the Hardinges, 
the Nicolsons, the Lascelles and other families 
who have left their memory fragrant throughout 
the Near East. He declares his conviction that 
India’s diversity of races and religions must 
banish the hope of her self-government for 
generations to come. He argues for a non- 
racial and non-political reservation with regard 
to the Holy Places, and he repeatedly laments 
the fate that has dashed his hopes of an Anglo- 
German alliance. But where we feel regrets, it 
is that Germany never listened to the old regime 
of culture that he adorns — broad in spirit, 
keen for knowledge, and appreciative of merit 


YEARS OF GRACE. 
By MARGARET AYER BARNES. 7s. 6d. 


(Constable.) 


Here we have a long and polished domestic 
novel about American people of the upper middle 
class. It stretches over five hundred and eighty 
pages. Jane, the heroine, is for ever struggling 
with the problems of life. At the end, when we 
leave her in middle age, she thinks things over 
once more. ‘‘ To what end do you struggle to 
live with dignity and decency and decorum ? 
Was it only to cultivate in your own character 
that intangible quality that Jane, for want of a 
better word, had defined as grace?” ‘This is a 
careful study of a tired and anxious woman 
without the consolations of religion. The book 
with its large canvas passes the supreme test : “‘ Is 
it readable ?”’ triumphantly. But it is predomi- 
nantly a study of the emotions rampant in a large 
family observed from a feminine angle ; so we do 
not recommend the average man to read it. 
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SIR JOHN MAGILL’S LAST JOURNEY. 
(Collins.) 


This is good workmanship and a highly credible story. 
Our old friend Inspector French is tackling the job of his 
career. Sir John Magill set off for a certain place in 
Ireland but never reached his destination. Apparently 
there was a good reason for this journey and one which 
suggested the motive for crime, but the good reason and 
the obvious motive clothed a deeper and more diabolical 
intention. The outstanding quality in the work is that 
there are no loose ends left ungathered. Every possi- 
bility is explored thoroughly in the sort of painstaking way 
we might expect of Scotland Yard when dealing with an 
actual major crime. But the ingenuity of this case does 
not rest there, for the criminals involved are not given 
superhuman qualities—they remain what the average 
criminal is, a misguided (even if clever) fool. It is the 
competence of the story which carries this book; the 
writing is quietly effective without being brilliant. 


By FREEMAN WILLS CRorts. 7s. 6d. net. 


A VOYAGE TO PURILIA. 
7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


An ethnologist and an aeronaut set off in quest of the 
fabled planet, Purilia, where they duly landed after a 
momentous voyage through space. Purilia they found to 
be strangely similar to the earth, but the difference was 
even more striking. For life and conduct in Purilia were 
a realisation of all the accepted conventions of cinemaland. 
The air was somewhat difficult to breathe, the atmosphere 
throbbed with continual music, figures unaccountably 
swelled up to such gigantic proportions that the falling 
tear of a heroine resembled a golf-ball, and ever and anon 
monstrous platitudes echoed through space uttered by 
The Presence. Readers may be assured that this is a most 
diverting and searching satire. There does not seem to 
be a single cinema convention that is not delightfully 
burlesqued. In a gay book nothing is funnier than the 
utterances of The Presence. which recaptures perfectly the 
fatuity of the cinema caption. Mr. Rice is to be con- 
gratulated on his clever and diverting use of the Utopian 
framework. The subject called aloud for satire, and Mr. 
Rice has filled the gap. 


By Etmer RICcE. 


From The Handbook of Cyprus 
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ryan Justin O’Brien F 
(Christophers). (Foscolo) 
THE THREE PR's. 


By Ganpat. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


We often wonder why “Ganpat”’ is not even better known 
as a writer. His books are those of a 
seasoned traveller and soldier; his wide 


From Nero: Emperor of Rome 
By Arthur Weigall 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


ROMAN THEATRE AT ORANGE. 
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experience of men in strange places, 
and his keen, wise outlook on life 
illuminate and enrich his pages, and 
if anybody who reads this review does 
not know his ‘ Magic Ladakh ’”’ we 
are sorry for them. In ‘“‘ The Three 
R’s”’ he is perhaps not being over- 
serious ; it is a light tale of villainy 
and horror. The three R’s are a band 
of notorious criminals. (One is | 
Rykins, a Russian chemist.) They 
do away with that skilful secret service 
agent, Jules Guichard. ‘‘ They used 
a woman to do it, at least so I 
imagine it. She would only be a 
tool—a pawn in a chess-player’s 
hands.”” There are some _ strong 
scenes in this romantic novel. One 
of the most thrilling is when the hero 
goes eavesdropping on an insecure 
parapet. ‘‘ The noose holds,” he hears 
the plotters say, “‘ and in ten days we 
shall leave England. Once in 
Caucasia we're safe ; the girl will be 
in good hands then.’ We cordially 
recommend ‘‘ The Three R’s,’”’ but 
we want ‘“ Ganpat’’ to write about 
Central Asia next time. 
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HUNTSMAN IN THE SKY. 


By GRANVILLE TooGoop. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


The huntsman, we may as well say at once, is Orion. 
Bart Garrison saw it at the end “ burning clear, white and 
lustrous.’’ He recognised it in the heavens “‘ with a deep 
stirring of the heart. Orion!’ The author of this long 
and not by any means immature first novel tells us: 
“It is broadly a study of the creative mind struggling for 
realisation in the face of cloying influences.’’ But the 
reader must not be put off by that. For there is much 
fine writing in the book, and there are descriptions of the 
country at dawn and dusk, in sunshine and moonlight, 
that are amazingly well done. And the chief characters 
are drawn vividly. There is no getting away from Grand- 
father Lloyd. The scene is Philadelphia, and it is to 
Philadelphia Bart has returned from the study of music 
in Paris. We follow the workings of his mind, and his 
adventures until the day when his friend the little Jew 
from Geneva conducted Bart’s great piece in New York. 
It is a great achievement to have written so powerful and 
so clean a book as “‘ Huntsman in the Sky.” 


THE YELLOW CYGNET. 


By REDCLIFFE. 7s. 6d. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


The first part of this book about Australia concerns 
itself with a rather theatrical crime; the second—and 
best—part with life in the Bush and the hunt for gold ; 
the third with politics and the elucidation of the crime. 
The author has interesting material at his disposal, and 
can describe picturesquely the scenes he obviously knows 
so well, but his characters are unreal, and their conversa- 
tions are intolerably long and stilted. No one alive holds 
forth at such length. 


LEVON WEST. 


Modern Masters of Etching ”’ Series. 
(Studio.) 


Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman is remarkably expert in the 


art of the Introduction. This volume on Levon West is. 


the twenty-fourth on the Masters of Etching for which he 
has provided a preface, and it might be the first, so freshly 
does he state the biographical facts and comment on the 
artist’s plates. Mr. West is an American etcher with a 
picturesque career; Mr. Salaman relates it pleasantly, 
and is admiring, but judiciously so, of his etchings, of which 
twelve are reproduced here. They illustrate mainly the 
artist’s love of and success with the lonely spaces of the 
Rockies. 


VALLEJO KITTY. 


By Ann Knox. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


Kitty, too pretty for her own safety, never had a chance 
to lead a respectable life, and was immersed in the im- 
moralities of San Francisco while still little more than a 
child. It was only when love came her way that she 
craved for something better, escaped from the atmosphere 
of glittering evil and started afresh in England, posing as 
a young American widow. A natural simplicity in her, 
unharmed by all her experiences, won her friends and 
brought her the security she yearned for; and many 
years later, when driving in Hyde Park, she encountered 
again the man she had loved in San Francisco—the man 
who unknowingly had caused her to change the whole 
tenor of her life. Miss Knox’s new book is a vivid and 
powerful piece of work; some readers will find it too 
outspoken, but the characters are amazingly alive; and 
the unpleasantness of its theme is modified by subtle 
humour and a rich understanding of humanity. 


From An Introduction to the Rolls of Norwich Cathedral Priory 
By H. W. Saunders 
(Jarrolds). 


NorRwicu. 
(From an etching by Thomas Rowlandson.) 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


The Circle starts its new session under the presidency of Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson, editor of THE BooKMAN, to whom we all extend our heartiest 
welcome. The programme of autumn and winter lectures, the first half of which 
we print below, can now be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie 
Hine, 48, Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. F 


Lectures. 

October 1st.—Mr. S. P. B. Mais: ‘‘Some Recent Novels.” Chairman: 
Mr. Gilbert Thomas. 

October 15th.—Mr. Ralph Straus: ‘“‘ The Novel Market of To-day.” 

- October 29th.—Mrs. Marion Cran: ‘‘ The Garden That I Love.” 

November 26th.—Miss Joan Temple: ‘‘ How I Came To Write ‘ Charles 
and Mary.’”’ Chairman: The Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 

December 1oth.—Mr. Sidney Dark. (Subject to be announced.) 


Summer Programme. 
September 20th.—Visit to Westminster School (report next month). 


Saturday, October 18th.—Visit to the London Museum, Stafford House, 
arranged by Mr. E. G. Crowsley. This Museum, which has been termed by one 
writer “the ugliest and stupidest museum in the world,” houses a varied collec- 
tion of exhibits of particular interest to Londoners. Galleries are devoted to 
costumes of all periods, pottery and china, jewellery, firearms, paintings of old 
and new London, playbills and the more gruesome execution notices and, last 
but by no means least, effective dioramas of old London, including a realistic 
one of the Great Fire. 


All applications for membership of the Circle should be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, as above. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurl- 
stone-Jones, 17, Palmeira Square, Hove. 
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patrician 
47th Amniiversary Triumph 


Gleaming Colours. ..and 
Years ahead in Style and 
Craftsmanship 


The “ Patrician ™ is the finest and most beautiful pen produced 
to-day. Gleaming colours, incomparable cra!tsmanship, 

a writing efficiency which for almost half a century has set 
the standard for the world, make the “ Patrician,” of all 
coloured pens, the most desirable and the most highly prized. 


It takes no fewer than 300 separate operations to make one of these 
new Waterman's “ or a ¥ Pens. And behind each operation is the 
skill and knowledge of 47 years’ experience in making better and 
aT still better pens. 
The “Patrician” is a pen of noble ions. It is hand-crafted. 
The > is extra large and wonderfully flexible. There is a new 
= s and the mounting is of pleasing and original design. 
y—a point which will appeal 
to all writers. 


FIVE captivating colours—Jet, Turquoise, Onyx, Emerald and 


Ideal for Gifts 


A Waterman's Pen, Pencil or Writing Set, no 
matter what its or price, is always a most 
acceptable gift. It is a gift which is used from 
day to day—not cast aside and forgotten. The 
“Patrician,” which is the last word in Fountain 
Pen construction, will be especially acceptable. 
To appreciate its beauty of colouring and excel- 
of craftsmanship and finish, one must see 
and handle it. Ask your Stationer, Jeweller or 
NY Stores to show you the Lon set in the special 
NACRE “ Patrician” Display Tray. 


“ Patrician " Pen, £2 2s. “Patrician” Pencil, 21s. 
Set, with Pen and Pencil to match, £3 3s. 


Writing Set shown at left is the “ Patrician” Onyx—a 
beautiful cream-tinted, tawny-veined surface, in attractive 
Presentation Case, 63/- 


Write for the New Pen Book free from 
L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Thelen Corner, 
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